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PREFACE. 


In presenting to the botanical public this ^ Handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany/ the result of the labour of several years, the authors are deeply 
sensible of its inevitable defects. In traversing so wide a field, it is im¬ 
possible that a single .worker, or even two, can be practically acquainted 
with more than a comparatively small portion of it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consult a literature, the extent of which, even for a single 
year, is appalling, and in which it is often difficult to distinguish between 
trustworthy and untrustworthy observations. The attempt has, notwith¬ 
standing, been made by the authors to acquaint themselves with the 
contents of every important publication of recent years bearing on 
Cryptogamic Botany, and issued in English, French, German, Italian, 
or Latin, It is beyond hope but that inaccuracies have crept in, or 
that observations which should have been noted have escaped attention. 
We shall be grateful to -workers and writers who will inform us of any 
such inaccuracies or omissions, and especially to those who will kindly 
supply us, with a view to future editions, with copies of papers containing 
records of new and original observations or theories. Those relating to 
Vascular Cryptogams, Muscinese, Algae, and Schizophyceae should be 
directed to .Mr. Bennett; those relating to Fungi, Mycetozoa, and Schizo- 
mycetes to Mr. Murray ; these being the portions of the work actually 
written respectively by each of us, although we hold ourselves severally 
responsible for the whole contents of the volume. 

So rapidly are facts accumulating, and new views of affinity being 
promulgated, that it may be necessary to change one’s opinion on some 
^.points even in the interval between the printing of the earlier and later 
sheets of a volume like this ; and this must be held to account for any 
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slight discrepancies that may be apparent between the general scheme 
of classification contained in the Introduction, and the details as carried 
out in the work itself. 

We have also to acknowledge the permission given by the publishers 
of the following works for electros to be taken from the illustrations 
contained in them, viz. :—^De Bary, ^ Comp. Morph, imd Biol, der Pilze, 
Mycetozoen, und Bacterien/ and ^Vorlesungen liber die Bacterien ' 
Sachs, ^ Lehrbuch der Botanik ’; Goebel, ‘ Grundziige der Systematik ’ ; 
Luerssen, ' Die Kryptogamen ’; Schenk, ' Handbuch der Botanik ’ ; 
Zopf, ^Die Spaltpilze’: Hauck, M.)ie Meeresalgen ’; Reinke, bLehrbuch 
der Botanik ’ ; Thome, ‘Lehrbuch der Botanik ’; Le Maout et Decaisnc, 
‘Traite General de Botanique’; Solms-Laubach, ‘ Einleitung in die 
Palseophytologie.’ 

Of the remaining illustrations, many have been taken from nature ; 
others have been copied from the illustrations of previous works, especi¬ 
ally from Cooke’s ‘British Freshwater Algae’; and for others we have 
to thank the courtesy of the Councils of the Royal and Linnean 
Societies, and the publishers of the ‘Annals of Botany.’ 

In those branches of Cryptogamic Botany which have not been 
the immediate object of our own researches, we. have freely consulted 
experts in these several departments, and have received from all the 
greatest kindness and most valuable assistance. In particular we wish 
to express our obligations in this respect to Mr. W. CARRUTi-ncKs, Pres. 
' L.S., F.R.S.; Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S. ; Professor F. 0. BowrcK, F. LS.; 
Dr. R. Braithwaite, F.L.S. ; Mr. E. M. Holmes, F.L.S.; and Mr. G. 
C. Karop, F.R.M.S. 

ALFRED VV. BENNETT, 

Decmd > er , 1888. 6 Park Viixage East, London, N.W, 

GEORGE MURRAY, 

British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London, SAY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

No general handbook to Cryptogamic Botany has appeared in the 
English language since the Rev. M. J. Berkeley’s in 1857. Since then 
this department of botanical science has gone through little less than 
a revolution. Not only has the number of known forms increased 
enormously, but additions of great importance have been made to our 
knowledge of structure by the use of the microscope, and to the genetic 
connection of different forms by the careful following out of the life- 
history of particular species. The present work is an attempt to bring 
within the reach of botanists, and of the public generally who are in¬ 
terested in the study of nature, an acquaintance with the present state of ' 
our knowledge in this branch of science. It is not intended to replace 
in any.way the numerous excellent handbooks or monographs which 
exist of special families or groups. Its scope is quite different. Neglect¬ 
ing the minor differences by which genera, or in many cases even 
orclers, are distinguished from one another, the aim of the authors has 
been to bring before the reader the main facts of structure, of develop¬ 
ment, and of life-history, which mark the larger groups, contrasting them 
with one another, and referring only to the broader lines of demarcation 
within those, groups. It is hoped that the work wall be found useftll to 
the beginner as well as to the more advanced student. 

One great difficulty in our work has been to observe a due propor¬ 
tion in the space allotted to the different groups; and this has bqen in¬ 
creased by the necessity for a very different mode of treatment" in the 
higher and the lower forms. Of the Vascular Cryptogams—more nearly . 
allied in many respects to Phanerogams than to the lower Cryptogams^ 
our knowledge is, with some exceptions, as minute and exhaustive as that: 
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of Flowering Plants ; and it is improbable that any living forms remain 
to be discovered differing in any material point of structure from those 
already known. Here, therefore, we are able to discuss systems of 
classification which claim something like finality ; and the difficulty of 
the compiler of a handbook is the enormous amount and the minute 
detail of the material to his hand, from which he has to cull those por¬ 
tions which seem suitable for his object. In order not to extend this 
portion of the work beyond due limits, it has been necessary frequently 
to practise rigid compression—beyond, probably, what many of our 
readers specially interested in these groups would have desired. The 
same remarks apply, to a large extent, to the Muscineae. But in the 
Thallophytes, and especially in the lower Algss and Chlorophyllous 
Protophyta, the case is very different. From the extremely minute si/e 
of many of these, and the much smaller extent to which they have been 
studied, new forms are constantly being discovered, and important ad¬ 
ditions are yearly being made to our knowledge of their life-history and 
of their structure. It is highly probable that among these groups, as 
well as in some of the orders of Fungi, forms will yet be discovered 
which cannot be assigned to any type at present known, gaps in the life- 
history of many species will yet be filled up, and organisms hitherto 
placed in widely separated families will ultimately be found to be phases 
in one cycle of development. We have therefore, in this branch of our 
subject, brought before our readers every fact of importance known to 
us which is vouched for by observers in whom we have confidence ; 
and the classification here submitted is a purely tentative one. In the 
Algse, the Fungi, and the Protophytes, we do not attempt an exhaustive 
enumeration of orders or families which shall include every known 
organism, but describe in detail only those types which are of greater 
importance, and of which our knowledge is more complete. 

Something must be said on the classification adopted. In the Vascular 
Cryptogams and in the Muscine^e this proceeds on generally recognised 
lines, in w^hich there is not much room for difference of opinion. But 
a very different treatment seemed necessary of the Thallopliytes, and of 
the relationship to one another of the Algm and P'ungi, and of the 
different orders within each of these groups. Here the systems pro¬ 
posed are almost as numerous as the original investigators, and it has 
been necessary to choose that which appeared to the authors to bring 
together those organisms which are most nearly related to one another. 
Whether these two familiar terms represent a natural bifurcation in the 
classification of the lower organisms, is a question which has been 
^i^y variously answered by different observers and theorisers. About 
;^0en years ago a system of classification of the Thallophytes was pro- 
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posed, on authority entitled to the highest respect,^ which altogether 
abolished the bifurcation into Algae and Fungi. On this system the 
sole character made use of in their primary classification was the mode 
of reproduction. First came the Protophyta, in which no sexual mode 
of reproduction is known, followed by three primary classes (in ascending 
order)—the Zygosporeae, Oosporeae, and Carposporeae—distinguished 
solely by the degree of complexity of the sexual process. Each of these 
four classes was then divided into a series containing chlorophyll and a 
series not Containing chlorophyll, the former including the organisms 
hitherto known as Algae, the latter those hitherto known as Fungi. 

In support of this view it was urged, with great plausibility, that, 
reproduction being the most important event in the life-history of a 
plant, the mode in which this is brought about must become fixed in each 
group by heredity ; while such a subordinate character as the presence 
or absence of chlorophyll is seen, in the higher plants, to be entirely 
without importance in determining affinity. But a little consideration 
will show that it is unsafe to apply the same rule to more highly and to 
less highly organised forms. In the higher forms of life the mode of 
sexual reproduction becomes, in its main features, absolutely fixed ; and 
throughout the vast range of Angiosperms—as in the higher animals— 
there is entire uniformity in this respect in all important points; while 
in external morphology, and in the mode in which they obtain their live¬ 
lihood, there is the greatest diversity, even within a narrow circle of 
affinity. In the animal kingdom we may point, as an illustration of this 
law, to the existence of such a family as the Cetacea among Mammalia; 
among flowering plants we have only to consider such phenomena as 
the occurrence of parasitism, insectivorous habits, or the suppression of 
chlorophyll, in individual genera dispersed through a large number of 
natural orders. Even in subsidiary characters connected with the pro¬ 
cess of reproduction there is not the uniformity that might have been 
expected. While such an apparently subordinate point as the number 
of cotyledons in the erabyro is so constant as to give its name to primary 
divisions of Phanerogams, a character which might have been supposed 
to be much more important (but which, it is instructive to observe, is 
connected with the mode in which the germinating embryo receives its 
nutriment)—viz. the presence or absence of endosperm—is not always 
constant, even within narrow limits. The first necessity of a nascent 
organism is to live; and hence it is not surprising to find that in the 
lower forms of life the one character which remains most constant within 
wide circles of affinity is the mode of life. In the course of developi^ent 

^ See Sachs^s 2 nd English edition, p. 244. ^ 
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of the higher forms nature may be said to have tried a variety of 
experiments in the mode of reproduction ; on the whole there is a con¬ 
tinual advance, but still by no means infrequent fallings back to simpler 
modes ; and unless this law of retrogression is taken into account, any 
system of classification must be pro tanto imperfect and misleading. 

If these considerations have any weight, it is not surprising that, 
although the system of classification of Thallophytes above alluded to 
has been adopted by a few authorities in this country and on the 
Continent, it has not met with general acceptance. The adoption of its 
leading principle, that ‘ m each class Fungi have diverged as ramifications 
from various types of * is seen to lead to such startling results as 
the collocation in the same class of Spirogyra and Mucor, of Volvox and 
Peronospora, of Callithamnion and Agaricus. It may, on the contrary, 
be safely asserted that several of the most important groups among 
Fungi (take, for example, the Uredineas and the Basidiomycetes) display 
no traces of genetic affinity with any known class of Alg^e ; and if, on the 
other hand, we have forms like Saprolegnia and Chytridium among Fungi, 
or Leptothrix and Beggiatoa among Protophyta, which betray strong indi¬ 
cations of a degraded affinity with groups of Algae, this by no means 
contradicts the general law that Fungi as a class form an altogether 
independent series. 

Retrogression may take the form of the. suppression of either the 
vegetative or the reproductive organs ; and wherever you have one of 
these sets of organs displaying strong development, while the other set 
of organs is very feeble or altogether wanting, you have prima fade 
evidence of retrogression. Of this examples will be given in the 
sequel. 

While, therefore, we adopt the Protophyta as a primary class, with 
the general limits proposed by Sachs, we have no hesitation in reverting 
to the time-honoured division of the higher Thallophytes into the two 
great groups of Algoe and Fungi. 

The classification of Fungi adopted is that of de Bary, consisting of 
a main series (called the series of the Ascomycetes), composed as follows : 
(i) Peronospore^e (with Ancyliste^ and Monoblepharis), (2) Sapro- 
legnieoe, (3) Mucorini or Zygomycetes, (4) Entomophthoreoe, (5) 
Ascomycetes, (6) Uredine^e; and of divergent groups as follows: (7) 
Chytridineaa, (8) Protomyces and Ustilagine^, (9) Doubtful Ascomycetes 
(Saccharomyces, &:c.), (10) Basidiomycetes. 

The groups 1-4 are Phycomycetes, and 7 and 8 of the secon.d series 
go ifith them; while 9 stands in relation to 5, and 10 to 6; and nhey are 


^ Sachs’s. Text-lmk, p. 244, footrnote. 
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so considered together in the linear series in which they come in the 
book. The Phycomycetes approach the Algae (Chlorophyceae) very 
nearly ; and the other groups of Fungi bear a relation to the Phycomy- 
cetes which seems to negative any supposition of their independent 
connection wnth algal forms. 

One other point had to be decided, whether to commence at the 
bottom or at the top of the series. Had our purpose been to construct 
theoretically a genealogical tree for the lower forms of vegetable life, the 
former course must necessarily have been pursued, and in the laboratory 
there is no doubt much to be said in favour of proceeding from the 
simple to the more complicated types. But to the general student, ‘ from 
the knowm to the unknown ’ is a very sound principle. And, among 
flowerless plants, not only are the higher types far the best known to the 
ordinary observer, but they are also those about the life-history of which 
w^e have the greatest certainty of knowledge. We have been confirmed 
in our belief of the correctness of this decision by observing that in the 
last edition of Huxley and Martin’s ‘ Elementary Biology ’ these authors 
have (in the zoological section) abandoned the ascending for the 
descending order. 

The question of terminology is one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 
to the student of cryptogamy. Not only are new terms being constantly 
introduced, many of them quite needlessly or from an erroneous idea of 
structure ; but some that are in continual everyday use are employed 
in different senses by different writers of repute. The first requisite in 
a terminology, after accuracy, is simplicity; and to this end we have, 
’wherever possible, used anglicised instead of Latin and Greek forms. 
Many of the terms which we employ throughout this volume—such as 
sporange^ archegone, antherid^ coenobe^ sderote^ epidemic <&:c.—will probably 
be accepted at once ; and it seems strange that the awkward and un¬ 
couth foreign forms of these words should have held their ground so 
long. With others there will no doubt be greater hesitation ; but we 
hope to see all, or nearly all, of the anglicised forms we have used gradu¬ 
ally introduced into all English works on cryptogamic botany, and the 
same principle possibly extended in other cases where we have not 
ventured to apply it. 

A striking instance of the uncertainty which still surrounds crypto¬ 
gamic terminology is afforded by the various senses in which different 
writers use the everyday term ‘ spore.’ Le Maout and Decaisne and 
Asa Gray speak of spores as ‘the analogues of seeds;’ Berkeley de¬ 
scribes the unfertilised oospheres of Fucus as spores; Vines includes 
under the term all reproductive cells produced either asexually or 
sexually ; while Sachs defines a spore as a reproductive cell produced 
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either directly or indirectly by an act of fertilisation, reserving the term 
^ gonidium ^ for those which are produced without any previous act of 
impregnation. It is obvious that one practical defect of this last sug¬ 
gestion is that it may necessitate a perpetual change of terminology as 
our knowledge advances. Every fresh extension of the domain of sexual 
fecundation—and it is probable that many such will take place-—will 
involve the removal of a fresh series of reproductive cells from the cate¬ 
gory of gonidia to that of spores, even though they may not be the 
immediate result of an act of fertilisation. Again, if the spores of ferns 
and mosses are the indirect result of impregnation, it is difficult to say 
why the term should not ultimately include all reproductive bodies 
whatever, except the spores of the ‘ apogamous ferns ’ with which Farlow 
and de Bary have recently made us acquainted, and of other similar 
abnormal productions, which are certainly not the result of impreg¬ 
nation, direct or indirect. 

It seems a sounder principle—and is certainly more convenient to 
the student—to base a system of terminology on facts which can be 
confirmed by actual observation, rather than on unproved hypotheses. 
We propose, therefore, as the basis of our terminology, to restore the 
term spore to what has been in the main hitherto its ordinary significa¬ 
tion, and to restrict its use to any cellprodticed by ordbiary processes of 
vegetation^ and not directly by a tmion of sexnal elements^ which becomes 
detached for the purpose of direct vegetative propagation. The spore may 
be the result of ordinary cell-division or of free-cell-formation. In 
certain cases (zoospore) its first stage is that of a naked primordial mass 
of protoplasm. In rare instances it is multicellular, breaking up into a 
number of cells (polyspore^ composed of merispof'es^ or breaking up into 
sporids). 

The simple term spore will, for the sake of convenience, be retained 
in Muscine^ and Vascular Cryptogams ; but in the Thallophytcs it will 
generally be used in the form of one of those compounds to which it so 
readily lends itself, expressive of the special character of the organ in 
the class in question. Thus, in the Protophyta we have chlamydo- 
spores I in the Myxomycetes, sporangiospores ; in the Saprolegniem and 
many Algse, zoospores; in the, Uredineae, tdeutospores^ midiosporcs^ 
uredospores, and sporids ; in the Basidiomycetes, basidiospores ; in the 
Ascomycetes (including Lichenes), ascospores^ polyspores^ and merispores ; 
in the Diatomaceae, auxospores; in the CEdogoniacese, androspores ; in 
the Floride^y tetraspores ; and others belonging to special groups. 
The cell in which the spores are formed will, in almost all cases, be 
called a sporange; and this term will be coaipounded in the same way 
as spore. 
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In describing the heterosporous Vascular Cryptogams it is usual to 
speak of the spores which give rise to the female prothallium and those 
which give birth to antherozoids as ‘ macrospores ’ and ‘ microspores ’ 
respectively. The first of these terms is doubly objectionable : firstly, 
etymologically, the proper meaning of piaKpos being not Targe/ but Tong / 
and secondly, from the close similarity in sound of the two terms, an 
inconvenience, especially in oral instruction, \vhich every teacher must 
have experienced. Seeing that the correct and far preferable terms 
megaspore and microspore are used by Berkeley, Areschoug, Carpenter, 
and others, it is difficult to understand how ‘ macrospore' can ever have 
got into general use ; and these terms, together with megasporange and 
microsporange^ will be used in the following pages. For similar reasons 
mega zoospore is always used instead of Tnacrozoospore.’ 

The pia/e organs of fecundation are so uniform in their structure 
throughout Cryptogams that very little complication has found its way 
into their terminology. The cell or more complicated structure in which 
the male element is formed is uniformly known among Cormophytes as 
well as Thallophytes as an antherid \ the fecundating bodies are almost 
invariably naked masses of protoplasm, provided with vibratile cilia, 
endowed with apparently spontaneous motion, and bearing the appro¬ 
priate name of a?itherozoids or ‘ spermatozoids.’ The former of these is 
perferable for two reasons; from its etymological connection with 
antherid, and because the use of terms compounded from ‘ sperm ’ should, 
for reasons to be detailed presently, be avoided for male organs. In only 
two important groups, Floridese and Ascomycetes, are the fecundating 
bodies destitute of vibratile cilia and of spontaneous motion : in the 
former case they are still usually termed ‘ antherozoids ; ^ in the latter 
spermatia,’and their receptacles ‘ spermogbnia.’ In order to mark the 
difference in structure from true antherozoids, it is proposed to designate 
these motionless bodies in both cases pollmoids ; the term ‘ spermogone' 
is altogether unnecessary, the organ being a true antherid. 

A satisfactory terminology of the female reproductive organs presents 
greater difficulties, from the much greater variety of structure, and the 
larger number of terms already in use. The limits w^e have placed to 
the use of the term ‘ spore’ and its compounds require the abandonment 
of * oospore ’ for the fertilised ovum or oosphere in its encysted state 
(enclosed in a cell-wall), anterior to its segmentation into the embryo ; 
and this is the most important change involved in the terminology of 
the present volume. 

in devising a term which shall include all those bodies which are 
the immediate result of impregnation, it was necessary to take two 
points specially into account Firstly, the term must be capable of 
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defence on etymological grounds ; and secondly, it must, like ‘ spore,^ be 
suited for ready combination. After much consideration we have de¬ 
cided on adopting the syllable sperm. No doubt the objection will 
present itself that the Greek o-Trcp/xa, like the Latin ^ semen,’ while origi¬ 
nally meaning the ultimate product of fertilisation, came afterwards to 
signify the male factor in impregnation; and hence, in zoology, terms 
derived from these roots are used for the male fertilising bodies. But 
the objection applies to a much smaller extent to phyto-terminology, 
and the use in the proposed sense of the syllable ‘ sperm ’ is justified by 
the universal employment in phanerogamic botany of such terms as 
‘gymnosperm/ ‘angiosperm,’ ‘endosperm,’ and ‘perisperm.’ Of crypto- 
gamic terms, where the syllable is used in the reverse sense, ‘ sperm-cell,’ 
for antherozoid or pollen-grain, has never come into general use in this 
country ; ‘ spermatozoid ’ is easily replaced by ^ antherozoid ; ’ ‘ spernio- 
gonium ’ is simply a peculiar form of antherid, and ‘ spermatium ’ has 
already been referred to. Accepting this term as the least open to 
objection of any that could be proposed, it will be found to supply the 
basis of a symmetrical system of terminology, which will go far to redeem 
the confusion that at present meets the student at the outset of his re¬ 
searches. For the unfertilised female protoplasmic mass the term 
oosphere is already in general use ; and, though not all that could be 
desired, it is proposed to retain it. The entire female organ before fer¬ 
tilisation, whether unicellular or multicellular, is designated by a set of 
terms ending in gone^ such as archegone and carpogone, again following 
existing analogy. 

The term reproduction itself is often far too vaguely employed by 
botanical writers. We propose to limit its use, in accordance with its 
etymology, to the production of a new individual, that is, to a process 
of impregnation ; all cases of non-sexual multiplication being described 
as propagation. 

The object of the writer of a handbook is to gather up and to collate 
material already existing, winnowing, to the best of his judgment, the 
wheat from the chaff. Except, therefore, where original observations 
may have been made by the compiler himself, it will contain nothing 
new. In compiling from the writings of the original observers it was 
thought best, as far as possible, to use their own words, and this will 
account for the frequent close resemblance in the following pages of the 
descriptions contained to those in such works as de Bary’s ‘ Comparative 
Anatomy of the Phanerogams and Ferns,’ the ‘ Comparative Morphology 
and Biology of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria,’ by the same writer, 
the scheme of which has been mainly adqnt^ in outline,, and Goebefs 
‘Gutlines of Classification,and Special Mcffphologyl’ Admirable, on 
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the whole, as are the translations of these works by which the Clarendon 
Press has enriched English scientific literature, it is the original work 
rather than the translation that we have in all cases followed. We wish 
here to express the great obligation under which we lie to these writers, 
and to acknowledge the extent to which we have borrowed from them. 
In the chapter on Fossil Vascular Cryptogams we have, to a considerable 
extent, followed Graf zu Solms-Laubach’s excellent ‘ Einleitung in die 
Palseophytologie,’ though with some modifications. To the description of 
each group or family we have appended a bibliography of the researches 
on which that description is founded ; these having again been consulted, 
wherever possible, in the original language. 



FIRST SUBDIVISION. 

VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 


The Vascular Cryptogams include all the highest forms of cryptogamic 
life, and constitute a well-marked group of plants intermediate between 
the Gymnosperms, or lowest division of Flowering Plants, and the lower 
or Cellular division of Flowerless Plants. From the former they differ 
mainly in the mode in which fertilisation is effected ; from the higher 
forms of the latter in the much greater differentiation of tissues. The 
term ‘ vascular ’ Cryptogams is, however, strictly speaking, correct only 
to a limited degree. Although the arborescent and fruticose species 
display as well-marked a differentiation of their tissues as Flowering 
Plants, into epidermal tissue, ‘ vascular ’ bundles, and fundamental tissue, 
and the bundles consist of distinct xylem and phloem (without any 
intermediate cambium, as in Gymnosperms), it is only rarely, as in that 
group of Flowering Plants, that the xylem is composed of vessels in the 
true sense of the term. 

The Vascular Cryptogams and the highest families of Cellular 
Cr5qDtogams are distinguished from Flowering Plants by an ol>viouH 
Alternation of Generations between Sexual Generation or Oophyte^ and 
Non~sexual Generation or Sporophyte, The former is a small and 
purely cellular structure, usually of very temporary duration, the purpose 
of which is to bear the sexual organs of reproduction, male antherids 
and female archegones^ the structure of which is uniform in all essential 
characters throughout the class, and which are borne on a cellular ex¬ 
pansion, the prothallium. This prothallium may be either monoecious 
or dioecious—that is, the male and female organs may be borne on the 
same of on different prothallia. The act of fertilisation consists in the 
impregnation of an oosphefe^ a naked mass of protoplasm contained 
within the central cell of the archegone, by one or more ant/ieromds, 
minute masses of protoplasm endowed with spontaneous motion by 
means of vibratile cilia, which escape from the cells of the antherid 
and penetrate to the central cell of the archegone. The immediate 
result of the impregnation of the oosphere is that it invests itself 
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with a cell-wall of cellulose, and thus becomes an oosperm^ which 
develops into the embryo^ and finally into the sporophyte, which 
is often of great size and extended length of life. It is this that is com¬ 
monly known in popular language as the Fern, Club-moss, <S:c. On it 
are produced, without any process of fertilisation, the spores, w^hich are 
always single cells, protected by two or three coats, and giving rise on 
their part, when they germinate, to the oophyte. This is the cycle of 
development in the Isosporous families of Vascular Cryptogams. In the 
Heterosporous families there are produced (ahvays on the same plant) 
two different kinds of spore, differing very greatly in size—larger mega¬ 
spores and smaller nuc?'ospores. The former produce female prothallia, 
that is, those w^hich bear archegones only ; the latter male prothallia, 
bearing antherids only, or even antherozoids, without the intervention of 
a male prothallium or antherid. The spores are always endogenous 
structures, produced by free-cell-formation within a spore-case or 
sporange, w^hich again, in the heterosporous families, is a megasporange 
or a microsporange, according as it contains megaspores or microspores. 
The sporanges are often collected into groups knowm as sori, and these 
may again be enclosed whthin special chambers, sporocarps or conceptacles. 
Various kinds of vegetative propagation, similar to those of Flow^ering 
Plants, also occur on both oophyte and sporophyte ; and in certain ex¬ 
ceptional cases either the oophore or the sporophore may be entirely 
suppressed, constituting the phenomena of apogamy and apospory re¬ 
spectively. These will be described especially under Ferns, where they 
are of the most common occurrence. 

It may be useful in this place to compare the structure of the organs 
of reproduction and the phenomena of impregnation in Vascular 
Cryptogams with those of Phanerogams, and to endeavour to trace the 
requisite homologies,^ although these cannot be fully understood with¬ 
out some knowledge of the details of structure described under the 
separate families. It has been usual to compare the pollen-grain of 
Phanerogams with the antherozoid of Vascular Cryptogams ; but this is 
not strictly accurate. The essence of the act of fecundation consists in 
the coalescence of the protoplasmic contents of an active (male) and of 
a passive (female) cell. The protoplasmic endoblast or cell-contents in 
each case must, therefore, be homologous \ that is, the antherozoid with 
the protoplasmic contents of the pollen-grain which, in Flowering Plants, is 
brought into contact with the embryonic vesicle by means of the pollen- 

^ Hofmeister was the first to point out these homologies in his VergUich. Utters, 
uher Keimungti.s.xv. der hdheren Kryptogamen (see the Ray Society’s translation, Oti 
the Germination, of the Higher Cryptogamia, p. 438). They have since been 
traced out more completely by Hanstein, Celakovsky, and others. 
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tube ; or probably the more correct homology is that of the nucleus of 
the antherozoid with the ‘generative’ nucleus of the pollen-grain. The 
most important difference between Cryptogams and Phanerogams lies 
in the mode in which this contact between the male and female elements; 
is brought about. In Flowering Plants it takes place by the penetration 
into the embryo-sac, through the micropyle of the ovule, of the extension 
of the inner coat of the pollen-grain known as the pollen-tube, excited 
into activity by the viscid secretion of the stigma. The pollen-grain 
has therefore in the first place to be conveyed from the anther to the 
stigma i and the various parts of the flower of Flowering Plants are all more 
or less concerned, directly or indirectly, with arrangements for facilitating 
the conveyance of pollen. In Flowerless Plants, on the contrary, contact 
between the male and female elements is effected by the protoplasmic 
contents escaping from the male cells and coming directly into contact 
'with the oosphere in consequence of an independent power of motion 
imparted to these naked masses of protoplasm (antherozoids) by the 
vibratile cilia with which they are provided. This impregnation always 
takes place in water or moisture, and no external agency is needed to 
bring it about. Hence the absence from all Flowerless Plants of any 
conspicuous compound organ analogous to the flower of Phanerogams. 
The true homology of the pollen-grain of Phanerogams appears to be 
with the microspore of the heterosporous Vascular Cryptogams, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the contents of the microspore break up into a 
number of antherozoids, each capable of impregnating an oosphere ; 
while the pollen-grain, as a rule, emits only a single pollen-tube. Here, 
as in other phenomena, we are guided to the true homology by compar¬ 
ing the highest Cryptogams with the lowest Phanerogams, the Gymno- 
sperms, which form a connecting link between them and Angiosperms. 
In all Gymnosperms, as in some Angiosperms, the pollen-grain is 
divided into several cells, only one of which (very much larger tlian all 
the rest) emits a short pollen-tube. The large fertile cell in the pollen- 
grain of Gymnosperms corresponds to the larger fertile portion of the 
microspore of Selaginellaceae, to the entire contents of the microspore 
of Marsileacese, to the terminal cell of the germinating filament in 
Salviniace^, and to the antherid of the isosporous Vascular Cryptogams. 
In Angiosperms the sterile cells of the pollen-grain of Gymnosperms 
appear to be sometimes entirely suppressed, and the pollen-grain 
becomes unicellular. The contents of the pollen-grain of Angiosperms, 
together with the intine or inner coating of the grain, are therefore 
homologous with the antherid of Cryptogams. Seeing that the motile 
antherozoids haye to be conveyed to the oosphere through the medium 
: M is convenient for both antherid and archegone to be freely 
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exposed to the action of moisture at the time of maturity. Hence, in 
all the isosporous Vascular Cryptogams, by far the largest portion of the 
product of germination of the hermaphrodite spore is the cellular tissue 
or prothallium (reduced to a comparatively small size in the Lycopo- 
diacese and Ophioglossaceae), on which are borne both the antherids and 
the archegones. In the heterosporous Salviniacese the male prothallium, 
is reduced to a simple unseptated germinating filament; and in 
Marsileacese it altogether disappears. In Selaginellacem it takes the form 
of the small sterile cells at one extremity of the microspore ; in Gymno- 
sperms, of the sterile cells of the pollen-grain ; in Angiosperms it is 
almost entirely suppressed. The contents of the pollen-grain corre- 



Fig. I. —I., male catkin of Zamia (Cycadeae). Fig. •a.—Peltate scale of 

II. IIL, antheriferous scale and pollen-sacs. ’ with sporanges sg. (After Sachs.) 

Spending to the antherozoids, the pollen-grain itself becomes homologous 
with the microspore, the pollen-sac or anther-cell to the microsporange. 
Even in external appearance the pollen-sacs of Conifer^e and Cycadese 
bear a striking resemblance to the sporanges of some Vascular Crypto¬ 
gams. The modes of formation of the pollen-grains within the pollen- 
sac and of spores within the sporange, from an original archespore, are 
identical in their main features. 

Turning now to the female organs of reproduction, we must trace 
the homology of these back from the product of the union of the two 
elements, which in all the higher plants, whether flowering or flowerless, 
may be termed the oosperm, developing later into the embryo. In 
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Flowering Plants this is the product of the action of the contents of the 
pollen-grain on the protoplasmic embryonic or germinal vesicles ; in the 
higher Flowerless Plants, of the action of the antherozoid on the oosphere, 
or protoplasmic contents of the central cell of the archegone. lire 
naked masses of protoplasm known as the germinal vesicles (or perhaps 
rather that one only which is ultimately fecundated) are therefore un¬ 
questionably homologous with the naked mass of protoplasm known as the 
oosphere. In Vascular Cryptogams the central cell which contains the 
oosphere is a portion of an archegone \vhich is borne on a prothallium 
resulting from the germination of a spore or of a megaspore, as the case 
may be. To understand the homologies with the higher Phanerogams 
we must again have recourse to the intermediate Gymnosperms. In 
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this class the female elements are not directly developed in the in¬ 
terior of the embryo-sac, but within certain chambers produced within 
the embryo-sac, the secondary’embryo-sacs or ‘corpuscula, the homo- 
logues of the central cell of the archegone. In connection with them 
there have been detected other structures comparable to the neck and 
the canal-cells of the archegone. The object of the peculiar structure 
of the archegone and the deliquescence of the canal-cells being to facili¬ 
tate the passage of the motile antherozoids to the oosphere, these are 
no longer wanted when impregnation is effected by means of a pollen- 
tube. The archegone (except the central cell) is therefore reduced to 
a rudimentary condition in Gymnosperms, and disappears altogether in 
Angiosperms, where the embryonic vesicles are produced directly within 
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tlie embryo-sac, the homologue of the megaspore. The nueellus of the 
ovule must then be regarded as corresponding to the inegasporange ^ 
but it is difficult to carry the homology further. In Filices and Lyco- 
podiaceae an hermaphrodite prothallium usually exposes both kinds of 
sexual organ to the action of moisture ; in Equisetaceae we hnd a normal 
differentiation into male and female prothallia, but produced from one 
kind of spore only ; in the heterosporous families the differentiation is 
carried back to the spores and sporanges, and the female prothallium 
is altogether a subordinate product, and never has any separate existence 
apart from the megaspore, within which it is more or less concealed, 
only that part which bears the archegones being exposed. In Angio- 
sperms it has been suggested that we have a rudiment of the female 
prothallium surviving in the peculiar ^ antipodal cells ’ found within the 
embryo-sac in certain natural orders ; but the homology is doubtful. 
In the Selaginellaceoe we find also the rudiments of two other structures 
which characterise the ovule of Flowering Plants. The sterile tissue which 
occupies the lower part of the megaspore in this order is probably the 
first appearance of the endosperm (albumen) which is found in the seed 
of a large number of Flowering Plants ; the purpose in both cases being 
the same, to provide the embryo with nutritive material during the early 
stages of its growth. In all Phanerogams the young embryo is borne 
on a longer or shorter pedicel of cellular structure, the suspensor or pro¬ 
embryo, which, again, we find for the first time in the same order of 
Cryptogams. 

In all the isosporous Vascular Cryptogams the sexual generation or 
oophyte has an independent existence distinct from the spore wffiich 
produced it; while in the heterosporous families the prothallium recedes 
more and more into the background, existing only within the megaspore ; 
and at the same time the male organs or antherids become more rudi¬ 
mentary in structure. In Gymnosperms the female prothallium and the 
antherids (as distinct from the antherozoids) have become much reduced, 
and in Angiosperms have completely disappeared. While, therefore, in 
Characese alternation of generations disappears by the suppression of 
the non-sexual generation which bears the spores, in Phanerogams the 
same result is brought about by an exactly opposite process, the sup¬ 
pression of the sexual generation or prothallium with its antherids and 
archegones, and the coalescence of male and female elements takes 
place within the non-sexually produced embryo-sac of the ovule, which 
corresponds to the megaspore. 

The life-history and general structure of the various organs in 
Vascular Cryptogams may now be described more in detail. 

The immediate product of the germination of the spore or megaspore 
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is always a prothallhmi^ which is usually a green plate of tissue lying flat 
on the soil, very commonly lobed or reniform in shape, sometimes 
microscopic, but often quite visible to the naked eye, from ^ to vV an inch 
in diameter, and constituting, with its organs of reproduction, the oophore, 
oophyte^ or sexual generation. The prothallium usually disappears as soon 
as the non-sexual generation has firmly rooted itself in the soil; but in 
Gymnogramme (Filices) it attains a larger size, and continues its existence 
for a considerable time, producing a succession of reproductive organs. 
The oophyte never becomes differentiated into stem and leaves, as 
in the Muscinem, nor does it contain any vascular tissue. It usually 
consists of only a single layer of cells filled with chlorophyll, except a 
marginal cushion, where there are several layers. Here it puts out into 
the soil numerous colourless elongated cells, the organs of attachment, 
or rhizoidsp among which, or scattered over the w^hole of the under 
surface and margin, are the archegones and antherids. True vegetative 
budding takes place but rarely on the prothallium ; but it sometimes, 
in certain Filices, exhibits apogamy, the sporophore springing directly 
from it, without the intervention of the sexual organs. In some Lyco- 
podiacefe and in the Ophioglossaceae the prothallium is subterranean, 
destitute of chlorophyll, and cylindrical or tuberous. In the Hymeno- 
phyllacese (Filices) it is often filiform. In the isosporous families the 
prothallium is most commonly monoecious, less often dioecious. In the 
heterosporous families it is far less fully developed. That which arises 
from a megaspore is very small, formed within the spore; and at no 
period maintains an independent existence; while that developed 
within a microspore is still more rudimentary. 

The archegones of Vascular Cryptogams are produced on the pro¬ 
thallium, usually on the under side of the cushion. Each archegone 
consists of a swollen basal portion or venter^ and a neck^ usually composed 
of four longitudinal rows of cells ; the venter is buried in the tissue 
of the prothalliura, the neck alone projecting above it. The arche¬ 
gone originates from a superficial cell of thp prothalHum, which 
divides by a tangential wall into an inner and an'^puter cell ; the latter 
then develops, by further divisions, into the four rows of cells constitut¬ 
ing the neck, which is, therefore, always comparatively short. I'he 
inner cell puts out a protuberance between the neck-cells, which is first 
of all separated as the nech-canaPcell, and below it a small portion is 
again separated from the lower larger cell as the ventral canaLcell ; the 

^ These organs are frequently termed root-hairs; but it is better to confine this 
term to the epidermal appendages (trichomes) of the roots of Phanerogams and of the 
sporophyte generation of Vascular Cryptogams, between which and true rhizoids there 
is a functional rather than a morphological homology. 
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lowermost portion of the lowest cell remains of a comparatively large 
size, and is the central cell containing the oosphere. When mature, the 
two canal-cells deliquesce into mucilage, which swells up considerably, 
drives apart the four apical lid-cells or stigmatic cells of the neck, and 
is ejected \ an open canal being thus formed to allow the access of the 
antherozoids to the oosphere, which always takes place in moisture, the 
ejected mucilage assisting also in this process. 

The antherids as roundish papillae on the margin, or dispersed 

over the under surface of the prothallium ; in some cases they are im¬ 
bedded in its tissue. Each antherid consists of a comparatively small 
number of cells; when mature the cell-walls are ruptured under water, 
and from each escapes a swarming antherozouL The antherozoids are 
spirally coiled threads of protoplasm, the body of which is formed from 
the nucleus of the mother-cell, with a number of fine vibratile cilia 
on the anterior coils. There is generally attached to each anthero- 
zoid, as it escapes from its mother-cell, a vesicle of protoplasm contain¬ 
ing starch-grains, formed out of the cytoplasm of the mother-cell, which, 
adhering to one of its posterior coils, is dragged along with it during its 
swarming, but becomes detached before its entry into the neck of the 
archegone. In the heterosporous families the antherid is of very simple 
structure, and is either produced directly within the microspore, or after 
the preliminary formation of a few cells, which must be regarded as a 
rudimentary prothallium. 

The form and size of the non-sexual generation or sporophyte vary 
within very wide limits, from the filmy, moss-like Hymenophyllace^ 
(Filices) to the arborescent tree-ferns (Filices), and must be described 
more in detail under the various families. It arises in the archegone, 
from the oosperm or fertilised oosphere. The first effect of impregnation 
is that .the oosphere invests itself with a cell-wall of cellulose, thus 
becoming the oosperm, which then divides into a small number of 
undifferentiated cells, in which condition it is known as the embryo. In 
the earliest subsequent divisions of the embryo may be recognised the 
rudiments of the first root, of the first leaf or cotyledon, and of the apex 
of the stem ; while at the same time a lateral outgrowth termed the foot 
is formed at the bottom of the venter, and draws from the prothallium 
the first nourishment for the young plant. The venter at first grows 
vigorously, enveloping the embryo, until this latter finally protrudes 
free, leaving the foot still attached to it for some time as a nutritive 
organ. The primary root soon disappears, and in some Hymenophyl- 
^laceae, and in Salvinia and Psilotum, is not followed by others ; but in 
the great majority of cases other true roots succeed in acropetal suc¬ 
cession, and the prpthallium then disappears. The cotyledon always 
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remains small; the first stem bends upwards, and other leaves of a 
more complicated structure appear on it. 

The roots of Vascular Cryptogams usually arise in acropetal succession 
on the stem (in some ferns on the leaf-stalk), and branch either mono- 
podially or dichotomously. There is never one preponderating root 
continuous in a downward direction with the main stem corresponding 
to the tap-root in Flowering Plants. They are distinguished from the 
roots of Flowering Plants by the lateral roots springing, not from the 
procambium, but from the innermost cortical layer of the mother-root. 
They are abundantly covered with root-hairs^ trichomic formations by 
means of which the nutritive materials are absorbed from the soil. 
They possess a true roof-mp. Salvinia (Rhizocarpere) and Psilotiim 
(Lycopodiacem) are altogether rootless, as also are a few Hymenophyl- 
lacese (Filices), the function of roots being performed by underground 
branches of the stem. 

The degree of development of the ste7n varies within very wide, limits. 
In the tree-ferns it is of erect habit, and attains great height and consider¬ 
able thickness. In many herbaceous ferns the internodes of the erect 
stem are altogether suppressed, while the underground portion forms an 
elongated rhizome. In the existing Lycopodiaceas, and in some Sela* 
ginellacese. the very elongated creeping stem is mainly above ground ; 
in the rootless forms, like Psilotum, branches of the stem bending down 
into the soil perform the function of roots. In some paludose. species 
belonging to the Rhizocarpem the stem is almost entirely suppressed, 
and in Salvinia the whole plant floats on the surface of the water. The 
mode of branching is either monopodial or dichotomous; the leaves do 
not usually produce buds and branches in their axils, as in Flowering 
Plants. 

In all the larger species the stem displays a distinct differentiation of 
tissues into the three systems, fundamental, epidermal, and Smsciilar^ or 
fascicular. The so-called mscular bundles are closed^ like those of Mono¬ 
cotyledons—that is, they contain no foimative cambium ; and they are 
usually but not always concentric, the phloem portion surrounding the 
xylem portion in the form of a phloem-sheatL Each bundle, or a group 
of bundles, is again very frequently surrounded by a single layer of 
strongly sclerenchymatous cells belonging to the fundamental tissue, the 
mscular bundle-sheath, where it encloses a single, or plerome-sheath, 
while it surrounds a group of bundles. The prevalent, though not the 
exclusive form of thickening in the xylem is that of scalariform tra- 
cheides; true vessels formed from the coalescence of cells are rare ; in 
the phloem sieve-tubes are of common occurrence. Potonie bolds that 
there is no sharp differentiation between the xylem and'phloem portions 
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of the ‘ vascular ’ bundles of Vascular Cryptogams, and prefers for them 
the terms hadrome and leptome respectively. According to Van Tieghem, 
the secondary tissues, like those of Flowering Plants, proceed normally 
from two concentric generating layers—an external one in the cortex, 
forming bark outwardly and secondary cortex inwardly, and an inner one 
in the central Vascular ’ cylinder intercalated in the liber and in the xylem 
of the primary ^ vascular ’ bundles, producing secondary liber outwardly 
and secondary xylem inwardly. The epiderm is in most cases abun¬ 
dantly provided with trichomic appendages of various kinds. 

The size and form of the leaves are extremely various. In Lycopo¬ 
dium, Selaginella, and some other genera, they are very small, unseg- 
anented, and lanceolate, not unlike those of mosses, and form a dense 
imbricated clothing to the stem ; in Psilotum they are altogether rudi¬ 
mentary ) in the Equisetacese they are reduced to divisions or teeth of 
a' membranous sheath ; in Isoetes (Selaginellaceae), Pilularia (Rhizo- 
carpeae), and Phylloglossum (Lycopodiaceae), they are long, narrow, and 
awl-shaped. In some ferns the barren and fertile leaves differ from one 
another in appearance, and especially in the degree of division of the 
lamina. In Salvinia they are of two kinds, one floating on the surface 
of the water and entire, the other submerged, very finely divided, and 
performing the function of a root; in Azolla (Rhizocarpeae) they are 
floating and bilobed. In some genera of Filices and their allies the 
leaves are quite entire; in the Hymenophyllacese they are very delicate, 
consisting of only a single layer of cells, and in the smaller species 
closely resemble those of the foiiose Hepaticse ; while in most ferns they 
are of considerable (in the tree-ferns of gigantic) size, with well-marked 
petiole, rachis, and lamina, and distinguished by the great extent to 
which the lamina is divided. In most cases (except the Hymenophyh 
lacese) they are abundantly provided with stomates. The tissue beneath 
the epiderm consists of a parenchymatous mesophyll containing abun^ 
dance of chlorophyll, the portion of which adjacent to the upper 
epiderm is frequently developed as palisade-parenchyme. This meso- 
phyll is permeated by ‘ vascular ’ bundles or veins, which branch off 
from the cauline bundles, and are distinguished, in the majority of ferns, 
by their dichotomous mode of branching, in contrast to the reticulate 
anastomosing in Dicotyledons, and the parallel arrangement in most 
Monocotyledons. Among Gymnosperms a similar arrangement is pre¬ 
sented by Salisburia and Stangeria. The floral metamorphosis of 
the leaves of Flowering Plants does not occur in Vascular Cryptogams, 
nor their special agglomeration round the organs of reproduction as 
in mosses. 

The mature sporange, theca, or spore-case, is usually a roundish 
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capsule borne on a stalk, of small size and simple structure. Its morpho¬ 
logical value varies greatly, and will be referred to more particularly 
under the separate families. In the majority of Filices the sporanges are 
trichomic structures, and are collected into groups or which are 
always located in connection with a ^ vascular ’ bundle on the under side 
or margin of the leaf. In the Marattiacese they spring from a hypo- 
dermal mass of tissue. In the Ophioglossacese a segment of a leaf is 
transformed into sporanges. In Selaginella and Lycopodium they 
arise from the growing point of the stem above the axil of a leaf. In 
Psilotum they are sunk in the extremity of branchlets of a peculiar form. 
In the Salviniaceae they are enclosed in receptacles or sporocarps, which 
are themselves modifications of divisions of the leaf. The mode of 
formation of the closely corresponds to that of the pollen-grains in 
Flowering Plants. The spore-forming tissue can always be traced l)ack to 
a single cell or a row or layer of cells, the archespore, which may be dis¬ 
tinguished at a very early period from the remaining cellular tissue by 
the nature of its contents. From this proceeds the sporogenous tissue, 
which afterwards becomes the mother-cells of the spores by perfectly 
regular divisions, the details of which differ in the different families. 
This is surrounded by one or more layers of cells, the fapetal cells or 
tapete, and the whole is enclosed in the wall of the sporange, itself 
composed of one or more layers of cells. In the heterosporoiis 
families the distinction between megaspores and microspores is manifested 
only at a comparatively late period in their development. In the iso- 
sporous families the spores are always strictly unicellular, very commonly 
elliptical or reniform in shape. The coat always consists of two separ¬ 
able layers—an outer cuticularised exospore, often elevated into warts or 
other prominences ; and an inner endospore, composed of cellulose, which 
bursts through the exospore on germination, producing the 
which develops by cell-division into the prothallium. In the mega¬ 
spores of the heterosporous families these are further protected on the 
outside by a third separable, greatly hardened layer, the epispore. The 
mode in which the spores escape from the sporange differs in the dif¬ 
ferent families. 

A purely vegetative mode of propagation by means of gemmm or 
bulbils borne on the sporophyte occurs especially in Filices and 
Equisetace^ ; on the oophyte vegetative propagation is less common. 

The classification of Vascular Cryptogams is attended with consider¬ 
able difficulty. None pf the systems as yet produced have much claim 
to be regarded as natural; and, until some doubtful points are cleared 
up connected with fossil forms which maybe links between existing 
families, the primary distinction into Heterosporous and Isosporous 
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Vascular Cryptogams is so convenient, that we have decided to adhere 
to it, without dogmatising as to its permanent retention. In the 
boundaries of the families, again, there is equal room for diversity of 
opinion. Whether to retain the Psilotese under Lycopodiacese, and 
the Isoetese under Selaginellacese, and whether to regard the trueFilices, 
the Marattiacese, and the Ophioglossaceae as constituting one, two, or 
three classes, are points on which there is much to be said in favour of 
classifications different from that which we have decided to adopt. 
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HETEROSPOROUS VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS, 

Class I.—Rhizocarpese. 

The Rhizocarpese or Hydropteridese constitute a class composed of 
only a small number of genera, none of which includes more than a few 
species. They grow submerged in or floating on water, and derive their 
name from the circumstance that the non-sexual organs of propagation 
are produced in the radicular region, or near the base of the leaver- 
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The spores are of two kinds, one of which is many hundred times 
larger than the other. The larger spores, or megaspores, produced in 
megasporanges, are female ; the smaller spores, or microspores, produced 



in mi^osporanges, are male. The ixiegaspore is not completely spherical, 
but. has a distinct apical protuberance, which at the period of maturity 
IS enveloped in a thick firm-layer temed the by the 




rhizocarpeje: 




hardening of mucilage derived from the disorganisation and deliques¬ 
cence of a portion of the contents of the sporange. The female prothal- 
hum is formed within the apical papilla of the megasporej and is 
exposed by the bursting of the enveloping epispore. It never completely 
frees itself from the megaspore, and is usually altogether destitute of 
chlorophyll. It bears one or more archegofies^ differing from one 
another in smaller points of structure in the different genera. The 
microspores do not give birth to a male prothallium, nor even to 
antherids, in the sense in which the terms are employed elsewhere in 



Fig. 7. —Salvima naiaus L. A and B natural size, the latter with two aerial leaves and sub¬ 
merged fertile leaves ; C, two sporocarps, slightly magnified and diagrammatic, one con- 
taining a few megasporanges, the other a large number of microsporanges; />, section of 
empty sporocarp, slightly magnified. (After Luerssen.) 

Vascular Cryptogams ; the contents divide more or less directly into the 
parent-cells of the antherozoids^ which, accompanied by peculiar vesicles 
attached to them, reach and impregnate the oosphere contained in the 
central cell of the archegone. 

The external form of the sporophyte or non-sexual generation varies 
widely in the different genera. The growth of both stem and root is 
always the result of successive divisions from a single apical cell. The 
Stem is extremely abbreviated in Salvinia (Schreb.) and Azolk (Lam.); 
Tprocumbent and creeping in Marsilea (L.)and Pilularia (L.It is traversed 
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by closed concentric ‘ vascular ’ bundles, each surrounded by its bundle- 
sheath, and the branching is always monopodial The roots™except in 
Salvinia, which is rootless—are fibrous, are furnished with a root-cap, 
and branch monopodially. The leaves also vary greatly in form. In 
Pilularia they are erect, cylindrical, and setiform ; in Marsilea (L.) the 
lamina consists of several distinct leaflets at the extremity of a more or 
less elongated petiole. In both these genera the vernation is circinate. 
In Azolla the leaves are deeply bifid. Salvinia is remarkably hetero¬ 
phyllous. While the majority of the leaves retain an ordinary leaf-like 

habit, others develop into coriaceous 
scutiform structures, while others again 
divide into a number of capillary 
segments, which perform the function 
of roots, and at the same time bear the 
non-sexual propagating organs. 

The fructification is of a more 
complicated structure than in other 
classes of Vascular Cryptogams. In 
Salvinia it springs from the lower teeth 
of the submerged leaves; in Azolla 
from the pendent section of the deeply 
bipartite leaf, or rather of one particular 
leaf; in Pilularia it stands beside and 
beneath the leaves ; in Marsilea (L.) on 
the under side of the petiole, or of the 
base of the leaf itself. The Rhizo- 
carpese are always moncecious, the two 
kinds of sporange being produced on 



Fig. 8.~~-SaMum naia^is L. Young 
plant still attached to the prothaU 
littm /r, and megaspore sp, 2^, scuti¬ 
form leaf; /and //, first and second 
leaves ; L' and L", later aSrial, and 
w, submerged leaf of the first whorl, 
(After Pringsheim, xao.) 


the same individual, and usually in 
close proximity. The structure and 
degree of complexity of the fructifi¬ 
cation differ in the different genera. 
The sporanges are always associated 


together in groups. Each of these groups, known as a sorus or sporomrp^ 
is a closed, capsule-like chamber, which is of epidermal or trichomic 
pfigifi, itS; wall or indusium^ often considerably hardened, being an 
extension of the epiderrn. Each sporocarp is regarded by Celakovsky 
the homologue of the integumented ovule of Flowering Plants. In 
the Salviniacese the sporocarp is unilocular; in the Marsileaceas it is 
plurilocular, and the wall indurated into a hard shell. Each sporocarp 
may contain sporanges of one kind only or of both kinds ; in the former 
case male and female sporocarps are ‘ often associated together in 
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groups. The megasporanges are often considerably larger than the 
microsporanges. 

In the early stages of their development no difference is exhibited 
between the megasporanges and microsporanges. In both cases the 
sporange originates in a papilla placed on the placenta^ which divides 
first into an upper and a lower cell, the latter developing, by repeated 
transverse septation, into the pedicel, the former into the body of the 
sporange, and dividing ultimately into a large central tetrahedral 
arckespore, surrounded by a layer which almost immediately breaks up 
into two layers of tapetal cells or mantle-layers. The archespore further 
divides into sixteen spore-mother-cells, and each of these into four 
special spore-cells arranged tetrahedrally. A difference is now mani¬ 
fested according as the sporange is to develop into a mega- or a micro- 
sporange. In the latter case each of the sixty-four cells develops into 
a microspore, while the tapetal cells become disorganised, and changed 
into the frothy mucilage which subsequently hardens and encloses the 
spores. In the former case only one of the sixty-four cells develops 
into a megaspore, growing rapidly at the expense of the others, and 
ultimately filling up the cavity of the sporange. The remaining sixty- 
three spore-cells, as well as the tapetal cells, become disorganised, and 
deliquesce into a frothy mucilage which envelops the ripe megaspore, 
ultimately hardening into the epispore^ which splits to allow the emergence 
of the prothallium. In Azolla the mucilage of the microsporanges forms 
the peculiar massulm which will be described later. 

A more detailed description requires the division of the Rhizocarpeae 
into the two orders SalviniacecB (Salvinia arid Azolla) and Marsileacece 
(Marsilea and Pilularia), which are, perhaps, not in reality very nearly 
related to one another. 


Order i.—Salviniace^e. 

The female prothallium of Salvinia is formed within the apical papilla 
of the megaspore. The protoplasm in this papilla appears to separate from 
that of the rest of the spore, and then breaks up by free-cell-formation 
into several portions, which remain for a time unclothed with cellulose ; 
subsequently they secrete cell-walls, and form a tissue, which breaks 
through the cell-wall of the papilla, and forces its way through the epi- 
spore, which splits into a three-lobed body. The prothallium, when it 
first emerges from the epispore, has a somewhat triangular form, with an 
elevated ridge along its median line, and two wing-like appendages, 
subsequently forced apart by the growth of the embryo, which hangs 
down on each side of the spore. It contains a considerable amount of 
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chlorophyll, but never loses its connection with the megaspore, even 
after the commencement of the germination of the sporophyte. ’ The 
first archegone makes its appearance on the elevated dorsal ridge of the 
prothallium, and subsequently two others are formed, one on each side 
of the first. If one of these is fertilised no more archegones are pro¬ 
duced, and the prothallium ceases growing. But if no impregnation 
has taken place the prothallium continues to grow, and produces from 
one to three additional rows, each consisting of from three to seven 
archegones. In Azolla the prothallium has the form of a slightly convex 

disc, consisting, in its central part, 
A ’y ^0^ several layers of cells, at the 

n Kiargin of only ono. A single 

^ archegone is first formed, near the 

prothallium. If this 




I IG. g.—Salmma naians. Longitudinal section 
t^hrough megapore and prothallium. wall 
ofsporange; d, epispore, formed of hardened 
malage; c, coat of spore; d, diapKn 
■ Sir ^ Prothallium from spore-cavi^y; 
prothalhum; m, xieck of archegone - / 7/ 
first two leaves of embryo ; s, scutiform’leaf 
or cotyledon. (After Pringsheim, x 70.) 


Fig. io.~Archegone of SMnm naians 
m three stages, a, h, c divisions in the 
neck-cdls; neck-canal<ell: oosphere ; 
A, ntck'-cells, (After Pringsheim, x 150.) 


is »ed, no others are formed; if not, it is followed by a few others, 
n If Salvinia is a nearly globular cavity, its venter beine 

pratSlEm “I '»f 11>I! 
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conical point becomes cut off by a septum, forming the neck-canal-celL 
Below this a second very small portion of the central cell is again cut off 
to form the ventral canal-cell^ so that the canal now consists of two 
cells. These two cells become transformed into mucilage, which escapes 
by forcing apart the four apical or stigmatic cells^ leaving an open canal 
In the meantime the protoplasm of the large basal portion of the central 
cell has become transformed by contraction into the oosphere. The 
archegone is now ready for impregnation, the antherozoids reaching the 
oosphere through a funnel-shaped depression in the epispore and the 
open canal. After |ertilisation the canal again closes up by the expan¬ 
sion of the stigmatic cells. The 
archegone of Azolla resembles that 
of Salvinia in all essential points. 

The male prothallium of Salvinia 
is reduced to a mere rudiment. The 
microspores lie imbedded in a mass 
of hardened, granular, frothy mucilage, 
formed by the disorganisation of the 
tapetal cells. They do not escape 
from this mucilage, but the endospore 
of each develops into a tubular fila¬ 
ment which pierces through the muci¬ 
lage and the wall of the sporange. 

The extremity of this filament which 
projects outside the sporange is 
curved, and becomes cut off by a o z, • • . ^ • 

^ ^ Fig. xx.—Samnm natans. A, micro- 

septum. The lower and larger of the sporange, with microspore-tubes sL 
. _ , . - . (x 100.) B, TOicrospore-tube (x aoo) 

two cells thus formed is regarded as with dosed, C with empty antherid. 
a rudimentary prothallium j thetermi- p^ingSeimT^'^^ ^ ^ 
nal cell, which again divides into two, 

as a rudimentary antherid. The protoplasm of each of the two 
antheridial cells divides into four, and each of these eight masses of 
protoplasm escapes as an antherozoid. Each antherozoid is a corkscrew^ 
like coil of protoplasm, bearing vibratile cilia of great length at its 
broader extremity. To the same extremity is attached a vesicle, com¬ 
posed of a portion of the protoplasm of the ^ antheridial cells which 
was not used up in the formation of the antherozoids, and which does 
not leave the antherozoid during the period of its ‘ swarming,’ 

' The development of the multicellular embryo from the fertilised 
oosperm has been very carefully, followed out in Salvinia. The first 
segmentation is by a nearly vertical wall (at right angles to the surface 
of the-prothallinm) into two somewhat Unequal portions, each of which 
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again divides by a septum nearly at right angles to the first one. Further 
divisions then take place. Out of the posterior of the first two segments 
(the one immediately beneath the mouth of the archegone) is formed 
the foot of the young plant, by which it is attached to and derives its 
nutriment from the prothallium. From the anterior of these two seg¬ 
ments is derived a peculiar foliar structure, differing from all the subse¬ 
quent leaves, the cotyledon or sctdifor7n leaf by the growth of which the 
terminal bud of the stem becomes directed downwards. No root what¬ 
ever is produced. Azolla is stated to have a second cotyledon. Both 
stem and root (in Azolla) are developed from a single apical cell, which 
is rounded in front and pointed below. The primary meristem-layers 
are differentiated, as in Flowering Plants, into plerome, periblem, and 
dermatogen. 

The mature sporophyte differs considerably in appearance in the two 
genera, but always floats on the surface of the water. The very short 
stem is erect or horizontal, and the branching of both stem and root (in 
Azolla) is monopodial. The root, stem, and leaf-stalk are each traversed 
by a single concentric ‘ vascular ^ bundle of simple structure, containing 
spiral and annular tracheides. The leaves of Azolla are very crowded, 
and are placed in two rows on the dorsal side of the stem ; but in some 
species they have the appearance of standing in four rows. They are of 
delicate membranous texture, and are always deeply bifid, one lobe being 
submerged and the other floating. The floating lobe of each leaf has a 
remarkable cavity, covered by a double epidermal layer, with the excep¬ 
tion of a narrow orifice which opens into the cavity. This cavity is 
formed during the growth of the leaf by a more rapid growth of the 
epiderm than of the subjacent tissue, and is itself clothed with an epi¬ 
dermal layer. The cavities are frequently occupied by well-developed 
colonies of Nostoc-filaments, Salvinia is remarkably heterophyllous 
(see figs. 7 , 8). The first leaf of the young plant is the smtiform or 
feltate /m/already mentioned, which is produced near the base of the 
stem. It is coriaceous in texture and sagittate in form. Next are pro¬ 
duced, also singly, two ovate aerial leaves. All the subsequent leaves 
are arranged in whorls of three, twm of which are aerial, with flat, ovate, 
or orbicular lamina, floating on the surface of the water ; while the third 
or sub7nerged leaf dX once branches into long slender filiform segments, 
which hang down into the water and perform the function of roots. The 
leaves of adjacent wdiorls are placed alternately, so that the mature plant 
has two rows of ventral submerged, and four rdws of dorsal aerial 
leaves. Each leaf has a single definite apical cell in Salvinia, but not in 
Azolla. The leaves of both genera are furnished with stomates, which, 
according to Strasburger, differ considerably, both in structure and 
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appearance, from those of Flowering Plants. Those of Salvinia are re¬ 
markably small, and are inserted about halfway up the epidermal cells, 
w^hich are eight or nine times their height. Air-pores occur also in the 
submerged leaves. The very simple roots of Azolla are of endogenous 
origin. The root-cap originates Wii a single cell; in K, Caroliniana 
(Willd.) the cap is eventually thrown off, leaving the root-tip naked. 

The sporanges are enclosed in unilocular sporocarps^ formed two 
together or in larger numbers ; in Salvinia on the youngest teeth of the 
submerged leaves, in Azolla on the pendent submerged lobe of the 
deeply bifid leaves, and only on the lowermost leaf of each shoot. The 
leaf-segment which is destined to become fertile first of all develops 
into a coluniel or placenta^ to which the sporanges are attached. An 
annular wall, the rudiment of the in- 
dusium^ then becomes elevated from 
the base of the columel, eventually 
overtops its apex, closes up, and 
thus forms the wall of the sporocarp. 

The sporocarp of Salviniacese is 
therefore a metamorphosed portion 
of a leaf, and corresponds to a sorus 
in the Hymenophyllacem (Filices), 
with the difference that in the latter 
the envelope remains open in the 
form of a cup, while in the former it 
closes completely over the sorus, 
as in Cyathea (Filices). The in- 
dusium is much more strongly 
developed than that of ferns, and fig. 12.—Fertile shoot of 
completely envelops the sorus; it 
consists of two layers of cells, the 

walls of which are, in Azolla, strongly lignified in the upper part. Each 
sporocarp contains one kind of sporange only; but both kinds always 
occur on the same individual, and may even spring} from the same 
metamorphosed leaf. In Salvinia the megasporanges are considerably 
larger than the microsporanges, and the number of the latter in a sporo¬ 
carp is greater (see fig. 7 ). In Azolla the number of microsporanges in 
a sporocarp is about forty, while the female sporocarps contain only a 
single megasporange, and consequently only a single megaspore, en¬ 
veloped first in the wall of the sporange, and then in the greatly hardened 
indusium. The microsporanges are nearly globular capsules, with long 
slender pedicels, the wall consisting, when mature, of a single layer of 
cells. The megasporanges are pear-shaped, with much shorter-and 
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stouter pedicels, and arise from the apex of the columel. In the forma¬ 
tion of the pedicels of the megasporanges longitudinal cell-division takes 
place, as well as transverse. The mode of formation of the spores 
within each kind of sporange has already been described in general 
terms, after the preliminary separation of a single external layer of cells 
which develops into the wall of the sporange. The sixty-four' micro¬ 
spores appear to be disposed without any arrangement in the cavity of 
the microsporange. A large nucleus lies at the end of the megaspore, 
which is nearest the apex of the sporange. Before fertilisation both 
kinds of sporange become detached from their pedicels, and are carried 



Fig. X 3 .“Massula of A&olia Caroliniana Willd. (x 240 ). (After Strasburger.) 

Up to the surface of the water in the spring by the surrounding masses 
of Alg^. The epispore then splits above the apex of the megaspore 
into three lobes, between which the emerald-green prothallium forces 
itself, and impregnation is effected. In Azolla the epispore assumes a 
:Still more striking form. In the microsporanges it has the appearance 
^ of a large-celled tissue, and breaks up into two or more spherical masses 
called each of which envelops a riumber of microspores, and 

has a distinct coat. Iti some species, but not in all, the surface of these 
masses is covered with hair-like appendages, barbed at the apex, the 
glocMds, by means of which, after. emerging from the sporange, apd 
when floating on the surface of the water,-they attach themselves to the 
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floating megaspores. The roundish megaspore, which does not nearly 
fill up the sporange, is completely covered by a very thick warty layer 
of hardened frothy mucilage, its epispore, which projects far above the 
apex, and separates, in its upper part, into either three or nine large 
pear-shaped masses of the same substance, terminating in a tuft of fine 
threads. These bodies constitute a floating apparatus for the megaspore, 
the fine threads floating on the surface of the water, and suspending 
beneath them the float-corpuscles^ either three in number or more 
numerous, containing abundance of air-cavities, and the megaspores, to 
which the microspores are attached by their glochidiate processes. 

The two genera of Salviniaceae, Salvinia and Azolla, each include 
but a small number of species, all annual plants, widely distributed over 
the globe, especially in its warmer regions. Those of Azolla form green 
or red floating patches of considerable size, with the habit of a Junger- 
mannia. No economical application is known of either genus. 

Order 2.—Marsileace^. 

The female prothallium attains here a much smaller degree of 
development than in the Salviniaceae. It arises within the apical papilla 
of the megaspore, the protoplasm of which breaks up into several cells, 
which remain for a time unclothed with cellulose, and only subsequently 
constitute a tissue containing a small quantity of chlorophyll. Even 
after this the prothallium still remains for some time completely enclosed 
within the apical papilla of the megaspore, being covered by the epi¬ 
dermal layers of the apex of the spore itself, and shut off from the 
spore-cavity within and below by a diaphragm which is attached to the 
internal coat of the spore. By the further growth of the prothallium 
the epidermal layers of the apical papilla are broken through, and the 
dorsal ridge of the prothallium projects into the funnel formed By the 
absence at this spot of the thick outer layers of the epispore. The 
diaphragm subsequently arches convexly, and the pfothallium is pushed 
further outwards, but still lies as a hemispherical mass in the funnel- 
shaped opening. 

In those species which have hitherto been examined each prothallium 
produces only a single archegone. Even before the prothallium breaks 
through the megaspore, the large central cell may be recognised in it, 
covered only by font cells arranged in a cross^ which form at the same 
time the apex of the prothallium. From these are developed the more 
or less projecting neck and the stigmatic cells of the archegone. As in 
Salviniaceae, a neck-canal-cell is separated from the central cell, which 
pushes: up'between the necktcells, as well as asinallervehtral'cangkcelly 
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the lower and larger portion of the protoplasmic cell-contents contract - 
ing into an oosphere. If the archegone remains unfertilised the prothal¬ 
lium continues to grow into a comparatively large chlorophyllous structure 
with rhizoids. 

The male prothallium and antherids are reduced to a still more 



Fig. 14 .—MarsiUa sakfairix. L. Longi¬ 
tudinal section through. Inegaspore, pro- 
thallium, and embryo. am, starch 
grains; i, inner coat ; ex, epispore; c, 
spape beneath diaphragm ; pi, prothal- 
hum ; wk, its rhizoids ; a, archegone; 
f, foot ; w, root of embryo; b, coty¬ 
ledon; j/, mucilaginous envelope of 
megaspore. (After Goebel, x 60.) 



Fig. sahairlx. A, prothallium 

pi, projecting from niptured coat r of mega- 
spore ; si, layers of mucilage forming funnel, 
with antherozoids. B, vertical section of 
prorhallium pt ; 0, oosphere ; a, stigmatic 
cells. (After Goebel, greatly magnified.) 


rudimentary condition than in the Salviniaceae. The contents of the 
microspore divide into three cells, one of which (the prothallium) 
remains sterile, the other two. constituting the antherid. The contents 
of each of these two cells again divide into sixteen antherozoid-mother- 
cells. From the nucleus of each of these is formed an antherozoid j 
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these bodies are therefore developed entirely within the microspore, 
while the microspores themselves are set free completely from the 
sporange. As in the Salviniacese, the whole of the contents of the 
mother-cell is not used up in the formation of the antherozoid ; a por¬ 
tion remains behind in the form of a roundish turbid lump consisting of 
protoplasm and starch-grains, which gradually becomes clearer, and 
attaches itself, in the form of a vesicle, to the antherozoid, which in 
Pilularia becomes soon detached, but in Marsilea remains attached to 
the antherozoid during the greater portion of the period of ‘ swarming.' 
When the antherozoids are mature the exospore of the microspore 
bursts at its apex, and the endospore swells up into a hyaline bladder, 


jiHli 



Fig. i6 . —Pilularia glohnlifera'h. Longitudinal 
section of megaspore. coat of spore ; f, 
the three layers of the epispore. (After Luers- 
sen, magnified.) 



Fig. 17. —Marsilea salvafrix. Micro¬ 
spore discharging antherozoids. ex., 
exospore; (rf/, endospore ; as, anthe- 
rozolds;JtJ^ their vesicles with starch- 
grains. (After Goebel, X350.) 


which finally bursts to allow of the escape of the antherozoids with their 
vesicles. In Pilularia the antherozoid consists of only four or five coils 
with a few vibratile cilia; in Marsilea it is of considerable length, the 
shape of a corkscrew, and consists of twelve or thirteen coils, the vibra¬ 
tile cilia being also of great length* The antherozoids collect, in large 
numbers, in the funnel-shaped depression of the epispore of the mega¬ 
spore above the prothallium (see fig. 15), and force themselves, through 
the neck of the archegone, to its central cell. 

In its early stages the development of the oosperm or impregnated 
oosphere corresponds to that of Salviniacese. After becoming invested 
with a celbwall of cellulose, the first segmentations give rise to the 
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parent-cells of the first root, of the young stem, of the first leaf or 
cotyledon, and of the foot by which the young embryo is attached to 
the prothallium. In Marsilea a second cotyledon is formed from the 
fourth octant of the lower half of the embryo. The layer of tissue 
surrounding the central cell becomes double after impregnation ; a few 
grains of chlorophyll are formed in it, and its outer cells develop into 
long rhizoids, which are especially luxuriant if no fertilisation has taken 
place. 

The sporophyte of the Marsileacece differs very widely in external 
form in the two genera ; but its internal structure agrees in its essential 
features with that of the Salviniacese. The stem, root, and leaves all 
originate from a single apical cell, which always divides into three rows. 
The stem is procumbent on damp soil or at the bottom of stagnant 
water, and is traversed by a single central ‘ vascular ^ cylinder filled with 
fundamental tissue, each bundle consisting of a central xylem with spiral 
or scalariform tracheides, surrounded by a phloem with large sieve-tubes 
and sieve-plates, and the whole enclosed in a brown sclerencbymatous 
bundle-sheath, composed of a single layer of cells with wavy lateral 
walls. A single ‘ vascular' bundle traverses each root and leaf-stalk ; 
^in the lamina of the leaf of Marsilea this branches into a dichotomous 
venation. The fundamental tissue abounds, in both genera, in large 
schizogenous intercellular cavities, as is usually the case with water- 
plants. Those of Marsilea form a complete intercommunicating system. 
In those of Pilularia are remarkable spiral hairs. The leaves develop 
basifugally, as in Salviniaceoe ; they are formed in two alternating rows 
on the dorsal side of the stem-; but, as in Salviniaceoe, it is not every 
segment of the stem that produces a leaf. In this respect the Rhizo- 
carpe^e agree with Filices, and differ from Eqiiisetacere and Muscinem. 
The leaves are circinate in vernation, resembling in this respect true 
ferns only. Tannin-sacs occur in the petiole. In Marsilea (see fig. 6) 
all the leaves except the first, which is filiform and destitute of a lamina, 
Rave a very long slender petiole and a four-lobed lamina ; they are 
larger when growing in water than on dry land. M. quadrifolia (L.) has 
stomates on both surfaces of the aerial, on the upper surface only of the 
floating leaves. The stomates are depressed in the tissue of the leaf by 
;the growth of the adjoining epidermal cells over the guard-cells. The 
.mesophyll of the aerial leaves is characterised by the presence of rows of 
sclerencbymatous cells. In Pilularia the petiole is elongated and qiiilb 
like, and entirely destitute of a lamina (fig. 5). 

"Sht spr^carj} or conceptacle of the Marsileace^ is an even more 
complicated structure than that of the Salviniacese. In Pilularia it is a 
rroundish, shortly-stalked capsule springing from the axil of a leaf-stalk 
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on the procumbent stem. According to Juranyi, each sporocarp is the 
result of the coalescence of two segments of bifid leaves. The wall of 
the sporocarp is very thick and hard, and consists of several layers of 
cells forming a sclerenchymatous tissue. It is divided by vertical walls 
into compartments, varying from two to four in the different species. 
Each compartment has, at least in its young state, an opening at the 
apex, and is therefore not of endogenous origin, but rather a depression 
in the surface. In each compartment there is, on the side which forms 
its outside wall, a cushion-like placenta, formed from superficial cells,, 
and resting on a ‘vascular’ bundle. To this placenta are attached a 
number of stalked sporanges of both kinds, constituting a sorus ; the 
megasporanges are chiefly belo^v, 
and the microsporanges above. 

I'he remainder of each compart¬ 
ment is occupied by a delicate 
thin-walled parenchyme. When 
mature the sporocarp splits from 
the apex downwards into as many 
valves as it has compartments \ 
and each sporange dehisces by 
the expansion of the gelatinous 
mass resulting from the dissolu¬ 
tion of the tapetal cells. 

The sporocarps of Marsilea 
are capsules with somewhat the 
shape of a bean, a longer or 
shorter pedicel, and a very hard 
sclerenchymatous wall They 
spring, usually in clusters, from 
the petiole of an ordinary leaf 
The pedicel runs along the dorsal edge of the sporocarp, and gives 
off lateral veins right and left which branch dichotomously and run to 
the ventral edge. The ripe sporocarp has a bilaterally symmetrical 
structure, and is divided by transverse walls into two rows of compart¬ 
ments, each of which has, when young, a narrow opening on the ventral 
side. Each compartment contains a single sorus, consisting of a few 
megasporanges in the centre, with a larger number of microsporanges on 
each side. As in Piiularia, a large portion of the cavity of each compart¬ 
ment is occupied by a succulent parenchyme. 

The development of the sporanges commences, in both genera, with 
the swelling up of some of the epidermal cells of the part which 
ultimately becomes the placenta. These cells divide several times 



Fig. i8 .—Transverse section of sporocarp of Pilu* 
Utr'ia £^lobuVi/cra. vii, microsporanges; ma^ 
megasporanges; c*, wall of sporocarp ; paren¬ 
chyme. (After Goebel, magnilied.) 
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obliquely—not horizontally, as in Salviniaceae—into three rows of seg¬ 
ments, until ultimately a convex septum cuts off a triangular apical cell, 
which at length becomes the tetrahedral archcspore. From this is 
separated the mantle-layer of tapetal cells \ further divisions take place 
both in these and in the rows of cells of which the wall of the sporange 
is composed, and the archespore divides by successive bipartitions into 
sixteen spore-mother-cells, each of which produces four spores in the 
ordinary way. The pedicel of the sporange consists at first of three ro’ws 
of cells, the number being subsequently increased by further longitudinal 
divisions. The tapetal cells become gradually disorganised, and form a 
granular mucilage, filling up the interstices between the mother-cells of 
the spores, which is subsequently employed in the production of the 
epispore or gelatinous envelope of the spore. The differentiation of the 
two kinds of spore now commences. In the microsporanges all the 
sixty-four microspores reach maturity,- each special mother-cell or rudi¬ 
mentary spore becoming invested, while still within the mother-cell, with 
its permanent cell-wall, while the walls of the sixteen mother-cells dis¬ 
appear. In the megasporanges, on the other hand, one of the four 
special mother-cells in each of the sixteen tetrads displays at first a 
greater vigour of growth than the other three. Of these sixteen sister- 
cells fifteen gradually become abortive, only one reaching maturity and 
developing into a perfect megaspore. During their development and 
disappearance all the rudimentary spores are furnished with spiny pro¬ 
tuberances, by w^hich they are attached to one another. As the mega¬ 
spore increases in size its coat becomes hard and brown ; and it is ulti¬ 
mately invested by a gelatinous epispore consisting of three distinct 
layers (fig. i6). The innermost of these is a mucilaginous coat, whi('h 
is often folded, and ultimately forms a papilla above the apex of the 
mature spore. Outside this is a thicker layer of a soft prismatic sub¬ 
stance, and external again to this a third still thicker but less clearly 
organised envelope. The two outer layers are wanting at the apex of 
the spore, where there is a funnel-shaped depression exposing the [)apilla 
belonging to the innermost layer of the epispore. Down funnel the 
antherozoids pass to impregnate the oosphere within the archegone pro¬ 
duced on the prothallium within the apical papilla of the megasporc. 

The processes by which both kinds of spore escape from the very 
hard shell of the sporocarp are very remarkable. In Pilularia globu- 
lifera (L.) the ripe sporocarp lies above or beneath the surface of the 
damp soil. It splits from its apex downwards into four valves, and 
exudes a tough hyaline mucilage derived from the parenchymatous 
tissue within each compartment. This mucilage accumulates on the 
ground ; and into it both kinds ,of spore escape after the rupture of the 
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sporanges. Fertilisation takes place within the drop of mucilage, which 
then gradually disappears, and the impregnated megaspore lies on tlie 
damp ground, to which it becomes attached by the rhizoids put out 
from the prothallium until the first root of the embryo penetrates into 
the soil. In Marsilea the processes are somewhat similar. The exces¬ 
sively hard, almost stony, shell of 
the sporocarp gives way slightly at 
its ventral edge as it lies in water, 
and the water penetrates into the 
interior. This causes the suc¬ 
culent parenchymatous tissue in 
each compartment to swell up, 
and splits the shell along the whole 
of the ventral edge into two valves. 

Between these valves the contents 
are gradually forced out; the com¬ 
partments still remain closed, each 
enclosing a sorus, and are attached 
in two rows to the cartilaginous 
cushion or sorophore which ran 
along the ventral edge of the spo¬ 
rocarp, and which now becomes 
detached at one end, and ex¬ 
posed in the form of a string 
many times longer than the sporo¬ 
carp itself ; by the absorption of 
water it has increased enormously 
in size, to something like 200 
times its original dimensions, and 
the sori are thus placed at a con¬ 
siderable distance from one an¬ 
other. Ultimately the walls of 
the sori or original compartments 
of the sporocarp disappear ; the 
walls of the sporanges burst, both 
kinds of spore escape, and fertilisation is effected on the damp soil 
All the species of both genera of Marsileacese are marsh or aquatic 
perennial plants, mostly natives of the warmer temperate and tropical 
countries. The number of species of Pilularia is small, of Marsilea 
about forty. The leaves of Marsilea, when growing in the air, display a 
sensitiveness to light, folding up in t}ie evening and expanding in the 
morning, similar to those of many Leguminosse and other Flowering 



Fig. 19.— Sporocarp of Marsika salvatrix. ‘^A, 
transverse section, i?, swollen and bursting, 
showing^sorophore ( x 2A). C, sporocajp (natural 
size), with sorophore fully extended, and sori 
attached. D, section of sorus (x6); zV.v, indu- 
sium; mik, microsporanges; megaspo- 

ranges. (After Hanstein.) 
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Plants. The sporocarps of M. Drummondii (Br.), and probal^ly of some 
other species, are eaten by the natives of Australia under the name of 
nardoo. 
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Class II.—Selaginellaceae. 

This class is composed of two genera only, Selaginella (Spring) and 
Isoiites (L.), resembling one another in the general facts of their life- 
history, but differing widely in external appearance, and each consti¬ 
tuting a monotypic order. We have, again, as in Rhizocarpete, two 
kinds of spore; the megasporanges and microsporanges are of very 
similar appearance, and are produced in connection with the leaves. 
The female prothallium, produced within the megaspore, is a more 
completely endogenous structure than in any other class of Cryptogams, 
and is altogether destitute of chlorophyll From the occurrence in both 
genera of a foliar structure known as the liguk, the term ‘ Ligulatie ’ 
is sometimes given to the class; but the character is unsatisfactory, 
and it will be best to treat the two orders Selaginelka and Isoetece sepa- 
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Order i.—Selaginelle.e. 


In the genus Selaginella, the sole representative of the order, the 
prothallium appears to be already completely formed by the time the 
megaspore is mature, but occupies only the apical portion of the cavity 
of the spore; the basal 


portion is still filled by an 
undifferentiated mucilagi¬ 
nous protoplasm, which 
subsequently develops into 
a cellular tissue, the second¬ 
ary prothallimn^ or, as it 
is termed by some writers, 
the endosperm. In some 
species, at least, this struc¬ 
ture is separated by a dia¬ 
phragm from the true pro¬ 
thallium. The prothallium 
always produces a number 
of archegones, sometimes 
as many as thirty, which 
arise in centrifugal succes¬ 
sion on the exposed portion 
of the prothalliuin, the one 
formed first being at the 
apex. The archegone ori¬ 
ginates by division of a 
superficial cell in a direction 
parallel to the surface ; the 
outer of these two then 
divides into four cells, and 
each of these again breaks 
up by tangential division 
into two. These form the 



neckoi the archegone, which 
therefore consists of four 
rows, each composed of 
two cells. The lower of 


Fig. ^o.~A—Ff stages in the division of the microspore of 
Sela^inella cau/escens Spr, v, sterile cell; G, antherozoid 
(X 1400); Hy vertical section of megaspore of S. Mar- 
tensii Spr.prothallium with three archegones; end^ en-* 
dosperta; exospore (x 165). (After Pfeffer.) 


the two original cells becomes the venter of the archegone, and puts out 


a slender prolongation between the neck-cells, which is separated as the 
peck-canal-cell. Ano.ther:very small portion is.subsequently separated 
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as the ventral canal-cell^ and the protoplasm of the larger and lower 
portion rounds itself off into the, oosphere. The two canal-cells then 
deliquesce into mucilage, leaving an open passage for the entrance of 
the antherozoids. 

The inicrospores, spherical orange or bright red bodies, remain in 
h dormant condition through the winter, and undergo further develop¬ 
ment in the spring. The contents then divide, first of all by a trans¬ 
verse wall of cellulose near one end into two cells of very unequal size. 
The smaller one of these does not divide further, and remains sterile ^ 
it is regarded as the last degraded vestige of a male •prothallium. The 
contents of the larger of the two cells, which may be regarded as an 
antherid^ then break up into from four to eight primordial cells, and 
each of these divides again into four mother-cells of antherozoids ; but 
it is uncertain wdiether all the cells are fertile, The antherozoids are 
coiled up into a helix, and are furnished at the anterior. end with two 
long fine cilia. The antherozoid is in all cases derived from the nucleus 
of the mother-cell; a central vacuole, invested with a delicate membrane, 
often remains attached to its posterior end during ^ swarming.’ The 
‘ swarming ’ condition continues for about half to three-quarters of an 
hour. 



Fig, FornxatiQn.of embryp and suspensoi* in , 5 ', Mariensh\ showing order of formation 
of dividing walls. (After Pfeifer.) 


In the formation of the embryo the first division of the oosperm 
differs from that in Rhizocarpese and in Filices in taking place at right 
angles to the axis of the archegohe. It is thus divided into two super¬ 
posed halves, from the lower of which is developed the itself ; 

from the upper half a structure almost pequliar to this order, consisting 
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of a small number of large cells, known as the stispensof, or pro-embryo, 
from its apparent homology with the structure which goes by this name 
in Flowering Plants. By the elongation of the suspensor and the 
compression and absorption of the adjacent cells, the lower portion of 
the oosperm is forced into the endosperm, from which it appears to 
derive nutriment, dividing, both previously and subsequently, into a 
small-celled tissue. This tissue undergoes a large amount of differentia¬ 
tion before the embryo emerges from the megaspore, the rudiments of 
all the principal parts of the sporophyte making their appearance at this 
early stage. The mother-cell of the embryo divides into two by an 
oblique wall. From one of the two cells thus formed originate the stem 
and one of the cotyledons^ from the other the foot and the other coty¬ 
ledon. The rudimentary stem has a two-edged apical cell^ from which 
segments are cut off alternately right and left. An inner mass of tissue 
soon becomes differentiated as the procambium of the axial ‘ vascular' 
bundle, the peripheral tissue as dermatogen and periblem. The stem- 
bud, or plumule^ with its first leaves (subsequent to the cotyledons), 
finally grows erect from the apex of the megaspore as the embryo 
increases in length. The formation of the first root begins later between 
the foot and the suspensor ; its apical cell is formed from an inner cell 
of the older segment; the first layer of its root-cap originates from the 
splitting into two layers of the overlying dermatogen; the later layers of 
the root-cap are formed from the apical cell of the root. 

The sporophyte differs greatly in appearance in the two orders. 
In Selaginella the stem is always slender, erect or procumbent, with 
distinct internodes, and lengthening rapidly by monopodial branching, 
which very often has a dichotomous appearance from the vigorous 
growth of the lateral, branches. These lateral branches, with their 
ramifications, frequently develop in a single plane, giving the system 
the appearance of a compoundly pinnate leaf; all the branches and 
leaves displaying a distinctly dorsiventral character. The stem has an 
epiderm composed of elongated prosencbymatous cells, without 
stomates, but containing a considerable amount of chlorophyll in re¬ 
markably large grains. The fundamental tissue consists of elongated 
thin-walled cells with oblique septa, fitting closely together without 
intercellular spaces, and endowed with the power of long-continued 
'growth both in length and diameter. ’ In the absence of small inter¬ 
cellular spaces the stem of Selaginella resembles that of mosses ; but, 
on the other hand, each ^ vascular ’ bundle is surrounded by a large 
air-cavity, traversed by trabecuks^ rows of cells connecting the bundle 
with the surrounding fundamental tissue. The entire cortex has a 
tendency to become dark brown with age from partial sclerosis, Wbeh 
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the cells of which these trabecules are composed are round, they form a 
loose spongy parenchyme surrounding the bundle, and sharply differ¬ 
entiated from the firm compact fundamental tissue. The stem has 
one or more cauline ^ vascular ^ bundles, which may be traced in the 



Fig. 22. Sela.ginella incsqualifoka Spr. A , branch (natural size); toicrosporange; C, mcgasporange 

(greatly magnified). 

procambial condition to the apex of the stem close beneath the apical 
cell and above the youngest leaves ; the separate bundles which descend 
from the leaves (leaf-trace-bundles) only unite with the cauline ones at a 
later period. The bundles are usually ribbon-shaped, and are .concen- 
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trie and closed. In the centre is the xylein, consisting chiefly ofscalari- 
form and reticulate tracheides; this is completely surrounded by the 



Fig, 23.—Transverse section througli leaf of S. inceqttalifolia, ch, chlorophyll-bodies; co, 
upper epiderm ; eu, lower epiderm ; sp, stomates; /, air-cavity surrounding vascular bundle 
and traversed by trabecules. (After Goebel, magnified.) 



Fig* 24,— Transverse section of stem of S', deniiculctia Lh. _ alr-cavity 
surrounding ‘ vascular' bundle. (After Goebel, magnified.) 


thin-walled phloem. The primary elements of the xylem, very narrow 
spiral tracheides, are formed at the angles of the bundle, and from them 
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the development and lignification of the tracheides advance centripe- 
tally. The external layer of phloem is itself surrounded by two or 
three parenchymatous layers, constituting a Imndie-shcath^ belonging 
to the fundamental tissue, but within the large air-cavity. The mode 
of apical growth varies in the different species. In some the apex of 
the stem is occupied, as in Isoetes, by a group of equivalent meris- 

co~ordinate apical cells side 
by side, or a single one, 
which may be two-sided or 
three-sided. 

The leaves are simple 
and unbrancbed, and are 
traversed by a single ‘ vas¬ 
cular’ bundle. They arc 
always of small size, re¬ 
sembling those of I./ycopo- 
dium, awl-shaped and acu¬ 
minate, or ending in a 
delicate awm, and usually 
with a cordate base. The 
greater number of species 
are heterophyllous, the 
sterile leaves having two 
different forms ; those on 
the ventral or shaded side 
of the obliquely ascending 
stem are larger than those 
on the dorsal side ex[)osed 
to the light. They are 
always in four rows, one 
dorsal and one ventral leaf 
forming a pair, On the 
upper side of the leaf near 
its base is the peculiar 
structure known as the ligtde, from the presence of which the class has 
sometimes been called ‘ Ligulatae.’ The fertile leaves are uniform in size, 
and differ somewhat in shape from , the sterile, forming a compact square 
terminal spike. The sporange springs from the upper surface below the 
ligule. In some species the epiderrn is alike on the two sides of the leaf; 
in others it differs. The epidermal cells contain chlorophyll, as is the case 
in ferns, and frequently Have beautifully serpentine lateral walls ; in some 
species they are so greatly . thickened that the cell-cavity disappears alto- 


raatic cells ; while in others there are two 



Fig. 25.—.S'. inc^qualifoUa ; transverse section of stem 
(X 350J, (After Sachs.) 
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gether. The chlorophyll, both in the epidermal cells and in the meso- 
phyll, is collected into large lumps, in which are grains of starch. 
Stomates occur in the under, rarely also in the upper surface. The 
mesophyll consists of a loose spongy parenchyme ; when the leaves are 
very small it is developed only as a single layer surrounding the central 
' vascular ’ bundle, and is altogether suppressed near the margins, where 
the upper and lower epiderm are in actual contact. 

True roots occur in all known species belonging to the order. In 
some species of Selaginella a structure known as the rhizofhore inter¬ 
venes between the stem and the root. The rhizophores resemble roots 
in general appearance, but are destitute of a root-cap. They may spring 
either from the dorsal side of the stem only, near the base of a branch, 
bend round and then grow downwards, or two may spring from each 
fork, one on the dorsal, the other on the ventral side, the former of which 
usually remains undeveloped in the form of a small protuberance, while 
the latter grows to the normal size. Their origin is very near the grow¬ 
ing point, and they appear to be formed in the same way as the branches. 
Unlike the roots, they are exogenous structures. After apical growth 
has ceased, the end of the rhizophore, which is still very short, swells up 
into a spherical form ; its cell-walls become thicker, and the first rudi¬ 
ments of the true root originate in the interior of the swelling, but do 
not break through the surface until the rhizophore has increased consi¬ 
derably in length by intercalary growth, and its swollen end has penetrated 
the soil, where its apical cells deliquesce into mucilage, through which 
the true roots reach the ground. In some species the rhizophores are 
frequently transformed into leafy shoots, which at first manifest some 
deviations from the normal structure of aerial shoots, but afterwards 
])resent the ordinary structure, and may even bear sporanges. The 
rhizophore is not, however, universal in Selaginella. In many species 
the roots spring directly from the lowest fork of the stem”, and branch 
monopodially before they reach the ground. They originate, like those 
borne by the rhizophores, near the growing point. All the roots branch 
copiously, the planes of the successive branchings crossing one another 
at right angles. They have a single apical cell, but this soon ceases to 
give off segments, and the subsequent increase in length is chiefly due 
to intercalary growth. 

Both kinds of sporange are shortly stalked nearly spherical capsules 
(fig. 22), closely resembling those of Lycopodium in appearance and 
structure, except in their being heterosporous. They are collected into 
dense spikes at the extremity of somew^hat metamorphosed leafy shoots. 
The lower portion of each spike in some species consists of megaspd- 
ranges, the upper portion of microsporanges,, and the former may bp 
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reduced to only one. Each fertile leaf or sporophyll siibtendvS only a 
single sporangCj which is borne on the stem above the leabaxil. The 
sporanges are of considerable size in proportion to that of the leaf, and 
are formed from a group of superficial cells at the growing point of the 
stem. They make their first appearance as flat, afterwards spherical or 



club-shaped, swellings, completely 
covered by the epiderm, which 
subsequently forms, by tangential 
divisions, the wall of the sporange, 
composed of three layers. By 
subsequent growth the sporange 



Kig. 27.—Section of megasporanife of .S'. 
imequalifoUa^ showing double wall of 
sporange, layer of tapetal cells, and mega* 
spores. (After Goebel, magiiilied.) 

comes to be placed in the axil or 
even on the base of the leaf. The 


nSurai ’’sSf °i, ‘ vascular ’ bundle of the leaf passes 

tbe sporange without 
magnified.) Sending a branch into it. As in 

the other heterosporous families, 
the two kinds of sporange present no differentiation in their early 
stages. The archespore is the terminal hypodermal cell of an axial row. 
This divides into the spprogenous tissue surrounded by the layer of tapetal 
ceils formed from the innermost of the layers of cells into which the wail 
of the sporange divides. In the megasporanges one of the spore-mother- 
cells grows more vigorously than the rest, which gradually abort. In this 
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privileged cell are formed four spores, the number usually present in 
the mature megasporange. The microspores are formed in the same 
way as in the other heterosporous families. After falling out of the 
sporange they frequently adhere together in fours. The microspore 
has three coats— etidospore^ exospore^ and epispore —of which the inner¬ 
most is composed of cellulose. The coat of the megaspore is also 
treble, and the epispore is not unfrequently beautifully granulated and 
spiny. The dehiscence of both kinds of sporange is caused by the 
unequal contraction of the epidermal cells. The microsporanges are 
2-valved, the megasporanges 3-4-valved. 

The genus Selaginella (Spring) includes above 300 species, spread 
over the whole globe, but most abundant in the tropics. Many species 
resemble Lycopodium very closely in habit, but are more moss-like, 
and the leaves generally more delicate; in others the stem is erect, and 
tliey reach the magnitude of small shrubs. Several species are favourite 
objects of cultivation from the beautiful metallic, lustre of the leaves. 
They are readily propagated non-sexually, a small fragment of the stem 
producing a new plant if kept warm and moist on loose earth, owing to 
the production of adventitious roots in the angle formed by the branch¬ 
ing of the ‘vascular’ bundle of the leaf from that of the stem. No 
economical use is known of any species either of Selaginella or 
Isoetes. 


Order 2.—Isoete^e. 

In the single genus Isoetes the general phenomena of thelife-histpry 
correspond to those of Selaginella, but with some important differences. 
Some weeks after the escape of the megaspore from the decaying mega¬ 
sporange its cavity becomes filled, by free-cell-formation, with a number 
of naked primordial cells, which gradually fill up the whole cavity of the 
endospore, and then become converted into a cellular tissue by the in¬ 
vestment of each with a cell-wall of its own. The endospore at the 
same time thickens, and separates into several layers with a finely granu¬ 
lar structure. The epispore, or outer layer of the coat of the megaspore, 
now splits at its apex by a three-rayed fissure, exposing the endospore, 
which also subsequently disappears, and a portion of the spherical pro¬ 
thallium is thus laid open. At its exposed apex appears the first arche- 
gone, which is followed by others if the first is not fertilised. The 
archegones resemble those of Selaginella, except that each of the rows 
which constitute the neck is composed of four instead of two cells. 

The microspores are yellowish grey, and of the form of the quadrant 
of a sphere. The antherozoids are very long, slender, and attenuated 
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at both ends, where they are provided with two tufts of very long cilia ; 
in some species they are remarkably large. Their period of ^ swarming ’ 
does not last more than about five minutes. 

The stem of Isoetes is distinguished by its extraordinarily restricted 



Fig. 28 .—lacusiru L. (natural size). 


growth in length, and the complete absence of branching, as well as by 
a remarkable secondary increase in thickness. It is completely covered 
by the bases of the leaves, leaving no part exposed. Its upper portion 
has the form'of a shallow funnel, wvith the apex depressed in its centre; 
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The long-continued increase in thickness which distinguishes this genus 
alone among Vascular Cryptogams—except possibly Botrychium (Filices) 
—is dependent on an internal layer of meristem which surrounds the 
axial ‘vascular’ cylinder, and continually produces new layers of paren- 

A B 




Fig. 29.— A, megaspore of IsoSies aaistris L. prothallium; archegone (x about 50). 

(After Hofmeister.) 

chyme on the outside. This takes place especially in either two or 
three directions, so that a corresponding number of projecting masses of 
tissue are formed, which slowly die oif on the outside ; and between 
them lie the same number of furrows meeting on the ventral side of the 
stem, which has hence the appearance of a laterally elongated plate or 



Fig. 30.—/. lacnstris^ A—D, microspore, showing stages in formation of antherid and antherozoids 
(X sSo). V, sterile cell; a—d, stages in formation of antherozoid (x 580) ; e^/, mature antherozoid 
(x 700). (After Millard et.) 

disc. In these furrows are produced a large number of rows of roots in 
a'cropetal succession, In the stem is a single cauline axial bundle com- 
posed of short reticulate and spiral tracheides, surrounded by a rudi¬ 
mentary phloem without. sieve-tubes. From this axial bundle there 
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proceeds a branch into each leaf and one into the root. The layer of 
meristem which surrounds the axial bundle increases chiefly in the 
centrifugal direction, fresh layers thus formed replacing the outer ones, 
which continually die off. The secondary long-enduring increase in 
thickness of the stem is chiefly due to increase in thickness of the cortical 
tissue, though new xylem-elements are also produced. The mode of 
apical growth differs from that in most species of Selaginella. There is 
no single apical cell, the apex of the stem being occupied by a group of 
equivalent merismatic cells. 



The leaves of Isoetes are very elongated, cylindrical, and quill-shaped, 
and are arranged in a complicated phyllotaxis on the very short stem. 
They are segmented into a basal portion, the shMk or gkssoj^ode, and 
an apical portion, the lamina. The sheath is nearly triangular in form 
with a very broad insertion, and does not completely embrace the stem. 
It is convex behind and concave in front, where it bears the sporange 
in a large depression known as the fovm \ the margin of this depression 
rises in the form of a thin membranous outgrowth, the mil or indusium^ 
which, in many species, extends above and beyond the sporange. Above 
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the fovea, and separated from it by a ridge called the saddle^ is a smaller 
depression, the foveola^ the lower margin of which forms a lip-like struc¬ 
ture, the labium^ and from its base rises a narrow membranous acuminate 
structure, the ligiile^ with a cordate base, and usually projecting above 
the foveola. The sheath passes above into the lamina, which is narrow 
and thick, almost cylindrical, but flattened in front, contains chlorophyll, 
and is traversed by four wide longitudinal air-cavities, segmented by 
transverse septa. A rosette of these fertile leaves or sporophylls is pro¬ 
duced annually, but between these whorls are alternate whorls of phyl- 
lades, or imperfect leaves, consisting, in the submerged species, of only 
a small lamina with no sheath, while in the terrestrial species they are 
reduced to mere scales. Stomates occur in the paludose and terrestrial, 
but not in the submerged species. Scattered spiral tracheides are found 
in the parenchymatous base of the leaf. The fundamental tissue, which 



is not separated from the single ‘ vascular ^ bundle by a bundle-sheath, 
has a strong tendency to become sclerenchymatous, especially beneath 
the epiderm and in the sheath. The very simple bundle which occurs 
in each leaf is stated by Russow to be collateral, the xylem and phloem 
lying side by side. 

The roots spring from the furrows of the stem, and resemble, in 
structure and mode of branching, those of Selaginella. There is no 
rhizophore. 

The sporanges of Isoetes do not make their appearance until the 
third year after germination. Each sporophyll bears only a single 
sporange, which is undoubtedly a product of the leaf, and is situated 
below the ligule in the fovea, to which it is attached by a narrow base. 
The outer leaves of the fertile rosette produce megasporanges only, the 
inner leaves microsporanges only. Both kinds of sporange driginate 
from a groupj)f cells at the base of the leaf. The archespore is derived 

' E 2 
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from a hypodermal layer of cells. ^In the formation of the microspbraiige 
the archespore-cells elongate in a direction at right angles to the surface, 
and divide by transverse walls. Some of these rows of cells are then 
arrested in their growth, lose their abundant protoplasm, and divide 
into elongated tabular cells constituting the trabemles^ which cross the 
sporange from the dorsal to the ventral side. The remaining cells 
develop into the mother-cells of the microspores, an external layer 
having been previously separated as tapetal cells. In the development 
of the megasporange the processes are the same as far as regards the 
formation of the tapetal cells and the trabecules ; the mature sporange 
may contain either four or a much larger number of megaspores. The 
mode of development of the megaspores presents perhaps the closest 
analogy to that of the secondary embryo-sacs of Gymnosperms that 
occurs in any order of Vascular Cryptogams; and the same remark 
applies to the formation of the microsporanges and pollen-sacs. Both 
kinds of sporange are indehiscent, the spores escaping only by the decay 
of the tissue. 

In both kinds of spore the epispore is frequently granulated, tuber- 
culate, or echinate ; and in some species there are two kinds of microspore 
differing from one another in this respect. 

One or two species of Isoetes display the phenomenon of in 

various degrees. In extreme cases the formation of the megasporange 
is arrested at a very early stage, and its place supplied by a vegetative 
shoot, which becomes detached and develops into an independent plant. 

The number of species of Isoetes is about fifty, the greater part 
inhabitants of the warmer portions of the globe. They somewhat 
resemble Pilularia in general habit. Some species are aquatic and 
entirely or partially submerged, other paludose, and a very few terrestrial ; 
and they present corresponding differences in the structure of their tissue, 
presence of stomates, &c. 
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ISOSPOROUS VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 

Class IIL—Lycopodiacese. 

The Lycopodiacese are a comparatively small group of plants com¬ 
prised in only four genera, differing from one another greatly in habit, 
but agreeing in the prevalence of a dichotomous rather than of a mono- 
podial mode of branching in both stem and root, though this is by no 
means universal. Growth is effected by a group of equivalent cells in 
the growing point, never (except in Psilotum, Sw.) by a single apical 
cell. The leaves are always of small size and entirely undivided ; in 
Psilotum they are reduced to mere scales, and this genus is also entirely 
rootless; while in Phylloglossum (Kze.) the underground stem is tuberous. 
The sporanges and spores are of one kind only ; the spore produces on 
germination (where this has been observed) a green or colourless pro¬ 
thallium, which carries on a much more independent existence than is 
the case in the heterosporous orders, and bears, in the cases which 
have been examined, both archegones and antherids. The position of 
the sporanges varies. In the Lycopodieas it corresponds to that of the 
Selaginellese, on the upper side of the base of the leaf, or they are 
crowded on special erect branches ; and here the sporanges are unilocu¬ 
lar ; while in the Psilotese they are plurilocular, and are grouped on the 
main stem or on short lateral branches. Further details are best described 
under the heads of the two orders into which the Lycopodiace^e may 
be divided. In the moncecious prothallium the Lycopodiaceas approach 
the Ophioglossaceas ; while in the structure of the sporophyte they display 
a remarkable resemblance to the heterosporous Selaginellacese. 

Order i.—Lycopodie/e. 

In this order are included two genera of very different habit: Lyco¬ 
podium (L.), with nearly loo known species ; and Phylloglossum (Kze.), 
with only one. The form and appearance of the oophyte vary greatly 
even in the different species of the typical genus Lycopodium. The ger¬ 
mination of the spores of L, inundatum (L.) has been described as follows 
by de Bary :—The endospore bursts in the form of a nearly spnerical 
vesicle through the exospore, which splits into three valves; the ger¬ 
minating filament which originates in this way then divides by a septum 
into a basal cell, which undergoes no further change, and a larger apical 
cell, which divides into two rows > of segments; each segment further 
divides by a tangential wall into an inner and an - outer cell, so that 
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the young prothallium now consists of an axial row of four short relLs, 
the basal and apical cells, and two lateral rows. The cells contain a 
few grains of chlorophyll. The formation of the sexual organs was not 
observed. The mature oophyte of L. annotinum (L.) presents several 
important differences. The prothallium is underground and of a 
yellowish-white colour, destitute of chlorophyll, and consists of a tuberous 
mass with cushion-like ridges on the upper side and a few small rhizoids. 
On its upper side and completely imbedded in the tissue are a number 
of antherids, consisting of cavities covered by one or more layers of cells, 
and containing a large number of mother-cells 
of antherozoids. The antherozoids themselves 
appear to be minute bodies consisting of only 
a few coils, and probably with two cilia. The 
archegones have not been actually observed, 
but are evidently borne on the same prothallium 


Fig. 34.— "Young plaht oi Lycopo- Fig. ss.—yJ, prothalliuniof 

ditmi iinnotmum L. prothal- L.tuberous outgjowth (X 25). if, young plant 

lium; w, root (natural size). oiL. cermmm{%i^, (After Treub.) 

(After Fankbauser.) 

as the antherids, and in close contiguity with them, apparently on the 
upper side, in the depressions between the ridges. Only one archegone 
appears to be fertilised on each prothallium. The young sporophyte 
has no foot, its place being supplied by a tuberous swelling with root- 
hairs. A very different type of prothallium is presented, according to 
Treub, by L. cernuum (L.), It consists of a short cylindrical axis half 
iitiroersed in the soil, containing chlorophyll in its exposed portion, and 
putting out rhizoids from its lower end. The upper extremity bears a tuft 
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of small leaf-like lobes, beneath which are the archegones and antherids 
on the same prothallium, and buried in its tissue. Each antherid arises 
from a single superficial cell, which divides by a transverse septum into 
an outer stigniatic cell, subsequently splitting up into three, and a basal 
cell in which the antherozoids are formed. The archegone has a very 
short neck, consisting of three rows of cells. While the prothallium dis¬ 
plays greater differentiation than is the case elsewhere in Vascular 


Cryptogams, the embryo or young 
sporophyte is, on the contrary, of 
very simple structure, and entirely 
parenchymatous. A cotyledo 7 i is 
formed at one end, but there is no 
primary root, or other differentiation 
of organs. In L. Phlegmaria (L.) 
the prothallium is cylindrical, with¬ 
out chlorophyll, and branches freely. 
The rhizoids proceed from a super- 





Fig. 36.~ProthaIUum of L. Bifurcate Fig. "^j.—Lycopodu/m clavaium L. 

branch bearing antherids, a, and paraphyses, p sporangiferous branch (natural size); 

( X 90). (After Treub.) sporange and subtending leaf (greatly 

magnified}; C, spore, showing lines of 
fissure (still more magnified). 


ficial layer, which also branches laterally, by which means fresh 
prothallia are constantly being formed without any production of sexual 
organs* The archegones and antherids are borne on the upper surface 
of the prothallium, and are always accompanied by paraphyses^ barren 
tubular cells of rare occurrence among Vascular Cryptogams. Tha 
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antherids are scattered or in groups, and produce biciliatcd antherozoids. 
The archegones appear later than the antherids on the thickened 
extremities of the same branches. They project above the surface of 
the prothallium, and have from three to live canal-cells. In the forma¬ 
tion of the sporophyte it is possible that we have a transition between 
Vascular Cryptogams and Muscine^. • The oosphere divides by a wall 
vertical to the axis of the archegone into two cells, of which the one 
nearest the neck becomes the suspefisor^ while the other is the mother¬ 
cell of the embryo. The first root is but slightly endogenous. The cells 
of the prothallium of all known species of Lycopodium are liable to be 
infested by an endophytic Pythium, the zoospores of which have very 
probably been taken for antherozoids. The oophyte of Phylloglossum 
is unknown. Of the development of the spo¬ 
rophyte of the Lycopodiese very little is known 
in its early stages. 

In the typical genus Lycopodium the sporo¬ 
phyte resembles Selaginella in habit The stem 
of most species is procumbent, extending in 
the case of L. clavatum (L.) to several feet, and 
putting out here and there a few roots into the 
soil. Less vigorous branches rise erect, and 
are sporangiferous. The procumbent species 
display a tendency to bilateralness, especially 
in the structure of the axial ‘ vascular ^ bundle. 
In other species the much shorter stem grows 
erect, and puts out roots from its lower portion, 
which in some cases grow downwards through 
the tissue of the stem, emerging only as a tuft 
at its base. In some of these erect species, 
Fig. ^z,-Phyiiogiossmn Dnmi- especially in the tropics, the stem is stout and 
shrubby. One or two species of Lycopodium 
climbing stems; a few are epiphytic. 
The sporophyte of Phylloglossum, its only 
known condition, has a striking resemblance to the embryonic condition 
of Lycopodium, The erect unbranched stem is very short, rising into 
a slender scape, which bears at its extremity a spike of sporanges, and at 
its base a rosette of long subulate leaves; otherwise the stem bears 
only a few very rudimentary leaves. The plant is reproduced by adven¬ 
titious shoots consisting of a tuber with a leafless rudimentary bud. 

As far as has been at present observed, the growing end of the stem 
of Lycopodium has no single apical cell, and the same is true of the 
leayes and of the roots. The growing point of the stem corresponds 
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closely with that of Gymnosperms. It is composed of a small-celled 
primary meristem, in which no differentiation can be detected into 



Fig, 30. —Transverse section of stem of L. annoimum, O, epiderm ; A R, outer cortex ; J R, inner 
cortex; S, sclerotised fundamental tissue; P, vascular bundle-sheath; H, xylem; Jdj phloem- 
portion of axial vascular cylinder; Bsp, leaf-traces (magnified). 
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derniatogen and periblem, the rudiments of the * vascular ’ bundle' 
penetrating nearly to its apex. In some species it projects in the young¬ 
est leaves in the form of a low cone ; in others the apex is fiat As in 
Flowering Plants, the leaves and rudiments of the shoots do not arise 
from single cells, but from groups of cells which include both the outer¬ 
most and the subjacent layers of the primary tissue of the growing point. 

The branching of the stem of Lycopodium is either monopodial or 
dichotomous in its origin ; but in the latter case one of the bifurcations 
usually greatly exceeds the other in vigour of growth. The branches 
are never placed in the axils of leaves, as in Flowering Plants, but 
usually arise from the stem above a leaf, but without any definite rela¬ 
tion to it. In several species twm new growing points of equal strength 
appear side by side on the flat apical surface, and continue to de¬ 
velop dichotomously. In others the rudiment of the new branch takes 
the form of a lateral protuberance on the greatly elevated cone of 
growth. On the stems of many species the small leaves are so closely 
packed that the internodes are completely suppressed. 

The internal structure of the stem of Lycopodiefe presents several 
peculiarities. The cells of the fundamental tissue are sometimes 
uniformly thin-walled, but usually the inner layers in particular have 
thicker walls, and the cells are prosenchymatous, or even have their walls 
strongly scierotised, reminding one of the sclerenchymatous layer in 
ferns; but they are never coloured brown. The axial ‘ vascular ^ cylinder 
is separated from the cortical fundamental tissue by a strongly developed 
bundle-sheath, composed of from one to three layers of cells. Air- 
cavities and mucilage- and gum-passages sometimes occur in the funda¬ 
mental tissue of the stem and the leaves. The ‘ vascular ’ bundles them¬ 
selves present a striking peculiarity in Lycopodium, forming in the stem 
and root a single axial cylinder, usually with a circular outline. In this 
compound bundle are plates or bands of xylem, which are either com¬ 
pletely isolated, or coalesce in various ways so as to form figures which 
are divided into two similar halves by an axial longitudinal section, The 
cylinder may therefore be described as displaying a bilateral symmetry. 
If transverse sections are made at diiferent heights in the stem, the 
xylem presents different figures, in consequence of the batlds anasto¬ 
mosing in their course. The elements of these xylem-bands are, like 
those of ferns, tracheides pointed at both ends^ and increasing in breadth 
towards the interior, the most common fonh of thickening being pitted 
or scalariform rather than annular or spifal * the latter are found only 
at the outer edges of the bands. The whole mass of xylem-bands is 
surrounded by a narrow-celled phloem, containing, in the larger species, 
sieve-tubes. Between the outer edges of the xylem-bands and the 
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periphery lie the bast-like cells known as ^ protophloem-elements/ 
Within the bundle-sheath the phloem is surrounded by several layers of 
larger cells, corresponding to the phloem-sheath of ferns. Though the 
sclerotised tissue is much less developed than in ferns, the axial ‘ vascular ’ 
bundle is, in the stouter species of Lycopodium, surrounded by a ring 
of fibres composed of several layers. The axial bundle is cauline, and 
may be followed out, in a rudimentary condition, to very near the apex. 
In Phylloglossum the short stem is traversed by a single narrow bundle, 
which is very weak, and has no scalariform, only a few spiral and 
annular tracheides. 

The roots of Lycopodium originate on the outside of the axial 
cylinder ; their internal structure is similar to that of the stem. In the 
erect species they have their origin at a considerable height in the stem, 
whence they strike downwards through its fundamental tissue, in which 
they sometimes even branch dichotomously, and emerge in the form of 
a tuft at the base of the greatly thickened stem. In the creeping and 
climbing species they emerge separately, and dichotomise in the soil 
in intercrossing planes. The epiderm of the root is often strongly 
cuticularised. In Phylloglossum the underground portion of the stem 
consists of two ovoid tubers of different age (see fig. 38), which are 
destitute of the least trace of ‘ vascular ’ bundles. From above these 
tubers spring a few adventitious roots, which are of endogenous origin, 
do not branch, and each of which has a single concentric axial bundle. 

The leaves are very small in most species of Lycopodium, and 
invariably narrow, simple, and sessile; sometimes with a long apiculus. 
They are sometimes adpressed to the stem with the exception of the free 
apex ; more often they are entirely free. In some species the form 
and size of the leaves vary greatly even on the same individual plant, 
and these heterophyllous species often display more or less of a bilateral 
structure. The phyllotaxis is sometimes verticillate, sometimes spiral, 
or both arrangements occur together in the same species. In the 
verticillate species the leaves are either decussate, or in whorls of three, 
four, or more ; on creeping stems they are usually placed on a transverse 
zone oblique to the axis ; and the number of leaves in a whorl varies 
even on the same branch. The small and extremely variable divergences 
of the leaves in the species with spiral phyllotaxis are very remarkable. 
Each leaf is always penetrated by a single central ‘ vascular ’ bundle 
without any lateral branches; it is of very simple structure, and is in 
connection with the axial cylinder of the stem. In L. albidum (Bak.) 
the leaves are membranous, and quite destitute of chlorophyll. The 
epiderm is provided with stomates, either on the under surface only or on 
both surfaces, and frequently collected into groups. The fundamental 
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tissue is sometimes furnished with air-cavities and gum-passages, usually 
in connection with the ^ vascular ’ bundle. In some of the heterophyllous 
species these occur only in the sporangiferous or fertile leaves. In 
Phylloglossum the leaves all spring from the base of the scape (see fig. 
38); they are narrow and subulate, about half an inch in length, and pene¬ 
trated by a single ‘ vascular ’ bundle. They are colourless in their basal 
half, green in their apical half, and have stomates only in the green part. 
In a large number of species of Lycopodium all the leaves serve the 
purpose of nutrition only, and the sporanges are borne in the axils of 
ordinary leaves. But in the remaining species of Lycopodium, and in 
Phylloglossum, the leaves which subtend the sporanges are greatly 
modified, being of a membranous texture and colourless. In these 
species the sporanges with their subtending leaves are usually collected 
into spike-like ‘ inflorescences,’ which may be short, erect, bifurcate 
branches, as in L. clavatiim, or an elongated naked scape, as in 
Phylloglossum. 

The sporanges of Lycopodium are seated each on the base of a leaf 
which has frequently undergone more or less metamorphosis (see 
fig. 37, B) ] by displacement they may subsequently become axillary. 
They are kidney-shaped, and are attached at their broader side by a 
short thick pedicel. They are unilocular, and dehisce by a fissure across 
the apex in the longest diameter. In all the Lycopodiacem the outer 
walls of the epidermal cells of the sporange are composed of pure cellu¬ 
lose, while the inner and side 'walls are lignified. Dehiscence takes 
place by the outer face of these cells contracting more than their inner 
face in dry air. The small and numerous spores are sphero-cul)ical, the 
exospore being marked in a variety of ways. On germinating the exo¬ 
spore splits by three fissures which meet in a point at the apex of the 
spore, the endospore projecting between the three valves thus formed. 
The sporange originates as a prominence from a group ofsu|)erficial cells 
at the base of the leaf. The original cells from which it is formed are 
few in number ; the central one of these gives rise to the archespore. 
The wall of the sporange ultimately consists of from two to four layers 
of cells; the innermost of these forms the layer of tapetal celis. The 
mother-cells of the spores become separated from one another, and 
invest themselves with very thick cell-walls; from each is developed 
four spores, and the exospore becomes elevated into warts, spines, &c., 
before the walls of the mother-cells have become absorbed. In Phyllo¬ 
glossum the sporanges are also unilocular, and are placed in the axil 
of short triangular apiculate metamorphosed leaves ; and a large number 
are collected into a spike-like ® fructification ’ at the extremity of a naked 
scape. They dehisce by a vertical longitudinal fissure. The spores 
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arc excessively minute, and have three radiating lines meeting at the 
apex. Their germination is unknown. 

In most species of Lycopodium vegetative propagation takes place 
by means of axillary bulbils, which become detached; and in some, 
adventitious buds are also produced lower down on the stem. L. cer- 
nuum produces similar gemmae or bulbils on the root. Phylloglossum 
is propagated by the lateral budding of its underground tubers, in a 
manner somewhat similar to our native species of Orchis. 

The species of Lycopodium are scattered over the whole globe from 
the polar to the equatorial regions, the greater number grooving on 
elevated ground or in swamps ; some are epiphytic. The monotypic 
Phylloglossum Drummondii (Kze.) is a native of swamps in Australia and 
New Zealand. Several species of Lycopodium have an ancient use as 
cathartics. The spores are used in the manufacture of pills, and have 
the property, from the large quantity of oil which they contain, of keep¬ 
ing the hands dry when dipped in ’water. Those of L. clavatum are 
collected in large quantities, especially in Northern Germany, for pyro¬ 
technic purposes. The British species are popularly known as club- 
moss ’ and ‘ stag’s-horn moss.’ 

Order 2.—Psilote^. 

This order is composed of the two very small tropical genera Psilo- 
tiim (Sw.) and Tmesipteris (Bernh.), of the latter of w 4 ich very little is 
known, it never having been examined in the living state. 

The stem is erect, and is penetrated, in Psilotum, by a cauline 
^vascular’ bundle of very .simple structure, which is circular on transverse 
section, and is surrounded by a bundle-sheath. It always branches 
dichotomously. Psilotum is entirely rootless, the function of roots 
being performed by remarkable underground branches of the stem, 
which dichotomise like the aerial shoots. These underground shoots 
have a three-sided apical cell, and are entirely destitute of a root-cap. 
Those only which are nearest the surface have a few whitish subulate 
rudimentary leaves ; these may turn upwards, develop chlorophyll, and 
become ordinary aerial shoots. Those branches which strike deeper 
into the soil are slenderer, and the rudiments of leaves are reduced to 
groups of a few cells which remain buried in the tissue, not projecting 
above the surface. They resemble true roots in their single axial 
‘vascular’ cylinder. Psilotum triquetrum (Sw.) produces minute gemmae 
or bulbils, which remain dormant for a time, and from which the plant 
not unfrequently makes its appearance apparently spontaneously in 
orchid- and palm-houses. The leaves of Tmesipteris are erect, elliptical, 
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and apiculate, and are penetrated by a single ‘ vascular ’ bundle ; those 
which subtend the sporanges are much smaller, and apparently deeply 
bifid, in consequence of their becoming connate 
at their base in pairs. In Psilotum the leaves 
are reduced to mere scales without any ‘vascular’ 
bundle. 

The sporanges of the Psiloteae differ from 
those of the Lycopodie^e in not being formed in 
connection with the leaves, and in being pluri- 
locular. They are collected into spikes which 
are formed at the growing point of a primary 
shoot. In Tmesipteris each spike usually consists 
of two sporanges only, situated in the fork be¬ 
tween two connate or one bifid fertile leaf; they 
are oblong and bilocular, and dehisce by two 
vertical slits ; the spores are very minute, oblong, 
and curved. In Psilotum the sporanges are col¬ 
lected into groups of three or four 
on special short lateral branches, 
each in the axil of a rudimentary 
leaf, and forming a loose spike. 

They are turbinate in form, and 
are divided into three compart¬ 
ments, less often into two or four ; 
each locule dehisces by a vertical 
fissure. The germination of the 
spores and the oophyte generation 
are entirely unknown in the order. 

Psilotum consists of two spe¬ 
cies, natives of the tropical regions of both hemispheres, having the 
appearance of small branching nearly leafless shrubs ; Tmesipteris of 
a single known species, epiphytic on the trunks of tree-ferns, with a 
pendulous habit, in the Southern Hemisphere. 



£ 

¥ig. 4i.--^Tmesij^teris tafmcHsis Bernh. por¬ 
tion of branch (natural size); B, sporange 
and subtending leaves (magnified). 
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Class IV.—Filices, 

Ferns (under which term the Ophioglossaceae are also included in 
popular language) are by far the most numerous and best known class 
of Vascular Cryptogams. In some families, however, as the Marattia- 
ce^ and Schizaeacese, much yet remains to be made out with regard to 
the history of development, and their exact position in the circle of 
affinity must remain for a time doubtful. 

The germinating spore develops into the prothallium by the ])urst- 
ing of the cuticularised exospore, and the rapid growth and division of 
the contents of the endospore into a plate of cells. Before germination 
the contents of the spore become invested with a new cellulose mem¬ 
brane. But the tabular prothallium does not always result directly from 
the contents of the spore. In the Hymenophyllaceos the spore under¬ 
goes division, even before the rupture of the exospore, into three cells, 
one of which only attains great development, dividing by transverse 
septa, and branching until it greatly resembles the protoneme of a 
moss ; the fiat prothallia then springing from lateral shoots. In most 
of the Polypodiacese, which include by far the greater number of the 
genera of ferns, and in the Schizseacese, the contents of the spore 
develop directly into a short ‘segmented filiform protonemal structure, 
which expands at the apex into a cordate or reniform plate of tissue, 
consisting at first of only a single layer of cells. If a single apical cell 
is present, it soon disappears, and is replaced by a growing point situated 
in a depression at the anterior end of the prothallium, behind which a 
cushion, several layers in thickness, is formed by tangential cell- 
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divisions. The prothallium is most commonly monoecious, though the 
sexual organs may not appear at the same time, and is strictly bilateral 
or dorsiventral, the result, according to Leitgeb (Sitzber. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, Ixxx., 1880, p. 201), of the action of light. The archegones 



Fig, 4 2.—Germination of prothalHum of fern, with exospore still attached, a, Dicksonia, 
aniarctica. Lab. (x 240) ; c, Aspidium JUix-mas Sw. (x 120). (After Luerssen.) 


are found exclusively (except in Marattiacese) on the under side of the 
cushion, Rhizoids are produced in large numbers on the under side 
of another part of the cushion ; the antherids also on the under side 
among the rhizoids, or less often on the margin. In Gymnogramme 

F 
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leptophylla (Desv.) the prothallium is many-lobed, and the archcgoncs 
and antherids are produced on separate conical tuber-like outgrowths 



Fig. 43. —Under side of prothalllum^ of 
Aneitnict Pkyllitidis Sw. sk^ cushion, 
with archegones; a, antherids and rhizoids 
(x 25). (After Bauke.) 


from its under side, which penetrate 
into the soil, where they are perennial, 
and may give birth by budding to new 
prothallia, while the sporophyte gene¬ 
ration is annual The prothallium is 
occasionally, in the Hymenophyllacei'e, 
reduced to a single row of cells ter¬ 
minating in an antherid, or even to a 
single cell. Campbell has detected 
continuity of protoplasm in the cells of 
the prothallium of Struthiopteris ger- 
manica (L.). In the Osmundacea; the 
prothallium springs directly from the 
spore without any intermediate proto¬ 
neme, a plate of cells being formed on 
germination by longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse divisions; the first rhizoid is 
formed out of a posterior cell. The rib¬ 


bon-shaped prothallium of Osmunda (L.) is characterised by the presence 
of a midrib composed of several layers of cells running along its whole 



Fig. 44.—Antherid of Adiantum ca^zlhis-Veneris L., in different 
stages. protballium ; antherid ; 5, antherozoids j vesicle 
with starch-grains (X 500). 


length. The arche¬ 
gones are produced 
on the under surface 
on this midrib } the 
antherids either on 
the margin or on the 
under surface with 
the exception of the 
midrib. An afiproach 
towards a higher type 
of organisation is 
indicated by the 
tendency of the pro- 
thalliurn to become 
dioecious in the 
Osmundacese, and in 
Struthiopteris (L.). 
All the spores from 
the same sporange 


sbmetiraes produce male prothallia, z.e. such as bear antherids only, the 
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arcbegones being produced later, and in smaller numbers, on female pro- 
thallia ; or the same prothallium may produce first antherids and sub¬ 
sequently arcbegones, when it may be termed proterandrous. This is 
remarkably the case also in Gymnogramme. In Cystopteris fragilis 
(Bernh.) (Polypodiacem) Campbell states that there are two kinds of 
prothallium, a smaller male and a larger hermaphrodite. The prothal¬ 
lium of ferns is sometimes propagated vegetatively by the production of 
adventitious shoots from single marginal cells, which become detached 
and form independent prothallia. This takes place especially in 
Hymenophyllacem and in Osmunda, but occurs also in Polypodiacese, 



abundantly in Gymnogramme (see Cramer, Denkschr. Schweiz. Naturf. 
GeselL, 1880). The prothallium of Vittaria (Sm.) produces peculiar 
stalked bulbils. 

The antherids of ferns. are small papilliform projections on the 
under side or margin of the prothallium (very rarely on the upper side), 
produced among the rhizoids, and of similar origin, Le. from a single 
superficial cell; in the Hymenophyllaceoe they are produced also on 
the protonemal filaments. The protuberance becomes separated by a 
septum from the parent superficial cell, and then sometimes divides at 
once into the parent-cells of the antherozoids. But more often tk&: 
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papilla divides first of all into a central cell surrounded by a single layer 
of peripheral cells. These last are barren, but contain chlorophyll ; 
^Yhile the central cell divides still further, each derivative nearly cubical 
cell then producing a flat spirally-coiled antherozoid contained within a 
vesicle, or ^ special parent-celld In no case is the number of anthero- 
zoids produced by a single antherid very considerable. The function 
of the peripheral cells appears to be to absorb water violently wdien the 
antherid is mature, in consequence of which they swell up considerably 
and rupture the central cells, thus causing the escape of the parent-cells 
of the antherozoids. From each of these is then discharged, by the bursting 
of its delicate cell-wall, an antherozoid consisting of a flat band of proto¬ 
plasm coiled spirally three or four times, and bearing at its anterior end 

a number of fine 
cilia (fig. 44). To 
its posterior end is 
frequently attached 
for a time a vesicle 
containing . starch- 
grains, which is pro¬ 
bably the remains of 
the special parent¬ 
cell of the anthero¬ 
zoid. As i'n other 
Vascular Crypto¬ 
gams, the body of 
the antherozoid ap¬ 
pears to be formed 
from the nucleus of 

The arckegones are produced on the under side of the cushion of the 
prothalliuni, but in much smaller numbers than the anthcrids. Like 
them, each archegone is derived from a single superficial cell, wfliich at 
first bulges only slightly, and is first divided into three cells by two 
tangential walls. The lowermost of these three, or Imsal ceilj divides 
further, and takes its share in the formation of the venter, or swollen 
part of the archegone, which is altogether imbedded in the prothallium. 
The outermost of the three cells develops into the neck-waall, or outer¬ 
most wall of the neck of the archegone, dividing at first into four cells, 
from which the four rows of cells which constitute the neck are formed 
by oblique septa. Since the neck grows more rapidly on the anterior 
side, Le, the side nearest to the apex of the prothallium, and hence 
becomes convex on that side, the number of cells is also larger in the 



the mother-cell, the cilia from the cell-protoplasm. 
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anterior rows of the neck, the usual number being six, while there are 
seldom more than four in the concave posterior side. From the middle 
one of the three primary cells arises the whole of the axial row of cells 
of the archegone, consisting of the central cell and the canal-cells. 
During the development of the neck this middle cell becomes pointed 
upwards, and forces itself between the neck-cells ; this pointed portion 
becomes divided off by a septum, and now forms the single neck-ca?ial- 
cell, which lengthens as the neck lengthens. The large central cell now 
breaks up into an upper and smaller ventral canal-cell and a much 
larger lower cell, the protoplasmic contents of which subsequently 
become rounded off, and constitute the oosphere. According to Campbell, 
the ventral canal-cell is \vanting in Struthiopteris germanica (L.). The 
walls of the canal-cells swell up and become converted into mucilage, 
and finally this thin mucilage, together with the protoplasm of the 
canal-cells, is expelled from the open neck. The antherozoids are 
retained by the mucilage, and collect in large numbers before the 
archegone ; a number of them force themselves into the canal of the 
neck, and of these some eventually reach the oosphere, and coalesce 
with it, entering it at a light-coloured spot near the neck, which is 
termed the receptive spot After impregnation the neck closes up. It 
is very rare for more than one archegone to be fertilised on the same 
prothallium, and the enormous majority of prothallia perish without 
producing any sporophyte generation. 

The ordinary course of the alternation of generations is occasionally 
interrupted by apogamy or by apospory^ the suppression respectively of the 
oophyte or of the sporophyte generation. The former has been observed 
especially in Pteris serrulata ,(L. fil), the latter in particular varieties of 
Athyrium filix-foemina (Bernh.), and of Polystichum angulare (Willd.), In 
apogamy the non-sexual fern-plant springs directly from the prothallium 
without the intervention of a fertilised archegone. In apospory a pro¬ 
thallium is produced on the surface of the frond, either in the locality 
where the sorus would normally be found, or less often else\vhere, and 
may assume unusual forms, sometimes that of a solid cylindrical body, 
but bears normal archegones and antherids. Bower classifies the 
various forms of substitutionary or correlative growths connected with 
the suppression of the sporophyte generation under three heads, viz.— 
(i) simple prolification ; (2) sporophytic budding; (3) apospory. The 
first hardly occurs among ferns. The second is illustrated by the 
familiar formation of bulbils in species of x\splenium (L.), Cystopteris 
(Bernh.), &c., in which the formation of the buds cannot be directly corre¬ 
lated with arrest of spore-formation. In apospory we get a more or less;, 
complete sporal arrest, but this may vary in degree. In some instances 
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the substitutionary growths which accompany the arrest of spore-forma¬ 
tion are restricted to the sporanges themselves. These are replaced l:)y 
‘ pseudo-bulbils ’ of a pear-like form, presenting but little resemblance to 
ordinary prothallia, but demonstrating their oophytic character by pro¬ 
ducing antherids. In other examples the prothalloid growths are by no 
means restricted to the sporange ; they may either arise from the soriis 
itself, or may appear at points quite distinct from the sori, and even on 
fronds which bear no sori at all. There is here a distinct transition from 



Fig. shoot of Pteris setrnlata^ on the 

under side ot the prothallium^ first leaf; %>, apex of 
stem ; w, rudiment of first endogenous root (x 8o). 
(After de Bary.) 



Fig. 48.—•Prothalloid growth of 
siichnm i a re MiWiX, var.///A 

cherrium^ originating from siirface 
of frond ; archcgune (x 10). 

(After Bower.) 


sporophyte to oophyte without the intervention of spores. Compara¬ 
tively little is known about the oophyte generation in the Hymeno- 
phyllacese, but it would appear as if apogamy were a very common, 
perhaps even normal occurrence in some species of Trichomanes (Sm.); 
and here the two phenomena have even been observed on the same indi¬ 
vidual, the oophyte and sporophyte generation succeeding one another 
wdthout the production of either spores or sexual organs. 

The fertilised oosphere or cosperm becomes immediately invested 
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with a cell-wall of its own, and develops by cell-division into the 
ernhryo^ from which springs the young sporophyte, commonly known as 
the fern-plant. The first division-wall in the oosperm is always nearly 
vertical; and two others follow, at right angles to it and to each other, 
dividing the oosperm into octants. From the anterior of the two original 
halves are derived the growing point of the stein^ and the cotyledon or first 
leaf; from the posterior half the foot\y^ which it is attached to the prothal¬ 
lium, and the first root. Until the differentiation of the first leaf and the 
fixed root, the embryo remains imbedded in the surrounding tissue of 
the prothallium, which grows with its growth. The primary root is 
always small; in the Hymenophyllaceae it disappears early, and in many 



Fig. so. —Young sporophyte of 
Adiantum capiiins-Fmeris still 
attached to prothallium. /; b, 
first leaf; w", ist and and 

V'lG. decussatian; ixdventitloushnd, JL‘y root;/<;, rhizoids of prothalliunx 

already rooting (natural size). (x 3o)* (After Goebel.) 


species of Trichomanes no subsequent roots are formed, their place 
being supplied by underground branches. 

The mature fern varies in size from that of the ^ filmy ferns,’ species 
of Hymenophyllum not above an inch in height, with delicate moss¬ 
like habit, to the stately ^ tree-ferns ’ of the Southern Hemisphere 
(Cyatheacefe and Dicksonia, L’Herit.), fifty or sixty feet in height. The 
stem is either ascending and vertical, or creeping on or beneath the 
surface of the soil, or occasionally scandent (Lygodium, Sw.), often very 
short with undeveloped internodes, and the leaves so crowded that fre- 
ciucntly no portion of the stem—then often called a candex —remains 
exposed ; while in the creeping and climbing species the leaves are often 
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separated by long internodes. The ultimate roots are always adventi¬ 
tious ; that is, there is no predominant axial root which is a prolongation 
downwards of the main axis of the plant, as in many Dicotyledons and 
some Monocotyledons. They are usually very numerous, especially in 
tree-ferns, arising in acropetal succession, and completely clothing the 
lower part of the stem, or, where this is suppressed, the leaf-stalks, as in 
the case of the common ‘male fern ^ (ikspidium filix-mas, Sw.). The 
ultimate branches of the root are furnished with a root-cap as in Flower¬ 
ing Plants. The leaves, or, as they are more commonly called, ‘ fronds,’ 
are invariably stalked, and are remarkable in many species, especially 
when they attain a large size, for the great extent to which subdivision 
of the lamina is carried; in some tree-ferns they attain a length of from 
six to ten feet. In the filmy ferns they consist, as in Muscineas, of only 
a single layer of cells penetrated by distinct ‘ vascular’ bundles. Stomates, 
similar in structure to those of Flowering Plants, occur abundantly both 
on the under side of the leaf and on the leaf-stalk, except in the 
Hymenophyllacese. The leaves exhibit very little metamorphosis com¬ 
pared to those of Flowering Plants. Most usually all the leaves are alike 
in form and extent of division, and even nearly so in size; but in some 
species only certain of the leaves, s^orophylls^ are fertile, and these then 
sho\y a more or less well-marked difference from the barren leaves, as in 
our ‘hard fern ’ (Lomaria spicant, Desv.)and ‘parsley fern’(Cryptogramme 
crispa, R. Br.). In the ‘ elk’s-horn fern ’ (Platycerium alcicorne, Desv.), 
commonly grown in cultivation, the leaves are alternately broad thallus- 
like barren plates, closely applied to the surface on which the plant 
grovrs, and long erect dichotomously branched fertile leaves. The 
leaves (except the first, which spring from the prothalliiim) are drdnak 
in vernation, both the principal rachis and the midrib of the pinnm 
(when the leaf is pinnate) being rolled up on their upper side—owing to 
the more rapid growth of the cells on the under than those on the upper 
surface—and only slowly unroll as the development of the leaf advances. 
The young leaves, and the rachis and petiole of mature leaves, are 
generally more or less completely clothed with pales or ramenta, flat 
brown scale-like trichoines or outgrowths of the epiderm. These are 
often glandular, and sometimes contain crystals of oxalate of lime. They 
serve as a protective mantle to the young stem and leaves, and also as a 
reservoir of moisture. Capitate, glandular, and other more ordinary 
kinds of hair are also of frequent occurrence. In the typical ferns the 
sporanges are also trichomic in their origin. They are collected into 
groups or sori (fig. 58), usually formed in connection with a ‘vascular ’ 
bundle. In unilamellar leaves these sori are placed on the edge, in all 
others almost, invariably on the under side of the. leaf, especially of its 
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apical portion, and they then assume a great .variety of shapes—circular, 
reniform, crescent-shaped, linear, or they are concealed beneath the 
revolute margin of the leaf. The sorus may or may not be covered by 
a membrane called the indushmi^ an outgrowth of the epiderm. In the 



Gyatheacese they assume the form of a cup ; in the Hymenophyllace^ 
they are situated at the extremity of a vein at the apex or margin of a 
pinna. In some instances, as in our native ^ flowering ’ or ‘ royal fern * 
(Osmunda regalis, L.), the sori completely consume, in the course of their 
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development, the parenchyme of the fertile (apical) part of the leaf, 
giving the appearance of a panicled or thyrsoid inflorescence. Iflie 
sporatige is usually stalked, and has an elliptical form, or that of a battle¬ 
dore or racket'bat. The sides are commonly thin and membranous, and 
the sporange dehisces either longitudinally or transversely, generally from 
the elasticity of an a^mulns or ring of brown thick-walled cells running 
along or across it. The position of this annulus, and its more or less 
complete development or entire absence, are useful characters in the 
subdivision of the class. In the Marattiaceae the sporanges are of 
altogether different origin, being developed from hypodermal masses of 
cells \ and transitional forms occur between the two. The spores are 

minute, very commonly re- 
niform, or often nearly 
cubical, resembling pollen- 
grains in structure, usually 
furnished with two coats, 
an exospore and endospori\ 
the latter of which is some¬ 
times double, and the 
former generally marked 
with papillse, reticulations, 
&:c. 

A more minute descrip¬ 
tion must now be given of 
the structure and peculi¬ 
arities of the various organs. 

The great distinguishing 
feature which characterises 
the development of the 
stem of ferns, as contrasted 
with that which occurs in 
all Flowering Plants (Gym- 
nosperms and Angiosperms), is the presence of a single apical ccll^ 
from which the whole of the growing point or apical meristem origi¬ 
nates, and which may therefore be recognised as the parent-cell of the 
whole of the tissue subsequently formed. This apical cell is usually, 
wedge-shaped in creeping stems with a bilateral structure, a three-sided 
pyramid in erect or ascending stems. The growing apex of the stem is 
frequently completely hidden in the youngest leaf-bud, but in other species 
there is a considerable intervening space. In some Hymenophyllacea; 
leafless prolongations of the stem assume the appearance and the funccion 
of roots. As contrasted with Flowering Plants, especially Exogens, the 
stem of ferns is characterised by the small extent to which it branches ; 
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and this is true not only of the erect columnar stem of tree-ferns, but 
also of the creeping or erect stem of smaller species. Axillary branch¬ 
ing is very rare, if it ever actually occurs ; the terminal branching is 
always dichotomous, never sympodial The fundamental tissue of the 
stem and leaf-stalk consists, in many species, entirely of thin-walled 
parenchyme. In others, and especially in tree-ferns, portions of it 
undergo a change in the great thickening and brown colouring of the 
cell-walls, the cells becoming at the same time prosenchymatous. In 

this sclerenchyme of 
the fundamental tis¬ 
sue ' the sclerosis 
may take place in 


Fig. 54.—Transverse 
section of stem of 
Ptt'ris aqidlina. L. 
r, epiderm,; fun¬ 
damental tissue; pr^ 
sclerenchymatous 
sheath; vascular 
bundle; af, outer 
network (somewhat 
magnified). 


individual isolated 
cells ; more often 
the cells so affected 
are united into con¬ 
spicuous bands or sheaths. In many Polypodiace^e and Osmundacefe 
the entire cortex assumes eventually a dark colour. In the common 
brake (Pteris aquilina, L.) two thick sclerenchymatous bands of this 
description lie between the inner and outer S^ascular’ bundles, 
while another continuous layer immediately underlies the epiderm. 
The firmness and solidity of the stem of tree-ferns are mainly due to 
strongly developed sclerenchymatous cylinders which form complete 
sheaths surrounding the ‘ vascular ’ bundles. The ‘ vascular ’ bundles 
themselves are always dosed or destitute of cambium; in the stem, 
except in Osmunda, and usually in the leaves, concentric^ consist¬ 

ing of a central xylem-portion entirely enveloped in a layer of phloem ; 
in the stem and leaves of Osmunda, and in the leaves of some other 
ferns, they are collateral^ the xylem and phloem portions lying side by 




Fig. 53,—“Transverse section of ‘vascular' bundle of Polypodinm 
leiorhizHut Wall, p, fundamental tissue; ir, sclerenchymatous 
sheath ; b, phloem ; h, xylem (x 200). (After Luerssen.) 
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side. Besides a few narro%v spiral tracheides, lying at definite points 
of the transverse section, the xylem consists mainly of scalarifonn 
tracheides^ i.e, of tracheides with bordered pits which usually have the 
appearance of transverse clefts, their ends being mostly obliquely trun¬ 
cate or fusiform and pointed. True vessels occur but rarely in ferns ; 
e.g, ill Pteris aquilina and in the rhizome of Athyrium filix-foemina, 
where they are also scalariforni. Between the tracheides lie narrow 
thin-walled cells which contain starch in winter. In the phloem, in 
addition to narrow parenchymatous cells, are sieve-tubes With well- 
developed sieve-plates, but forming true callus only in a small number 
of cases ; and at the circumference narrow bast-like thick-wall prosen- 
chyme. Each individual bundle is usually‘immediately enclosed in a 
single distinct layer of narrower cells, the vascular bundle-sheath or 
endoderm ; this layer, which probably originates from the fundamental 
tissue, displays a strong tendency for its walls to become brown and 
suberised. In very young stems and those which permanently remain 
very slender, as in many Hymenophyllacese, there is a single axial 
bundle. But in stouter stems and leaf-stalks the central bundle is re¬ 
placed by a network of anastomosing bundles, presenting, in typical 
cases, a cylinder of considerable diameter, by which the fundamental 
tissue is separated into an outer cortical and an inner medullary portion ; 
but isolated scattered bundles also arise in addition, The principal 
bundles which constitute this cylindrical network mostly have the form 
of broad plates with the margins curved outwards, each surrounded by 
its thick firm brown sclerenchyme-sheath; they usually present the 
appearance of an interrupted ring near the periphery, but in Osmun- 
daccfe the ring is more continuous. From the margins of these cauline 
bundles spring the more slender filiform bundles which pass into the 
leaves, the number of openings in the meshes of the cauline ‘vascular ’ 
cylinder corresponding to that of the leaves. In the leaf-stalk the 
bundles may either run separately or may coalesce into plates. Ter- 
letzki (Pringsheim’s Jahrb., 1884, P- 452) has detected continuity of 
protoplasm between the cells in the parenchyme of the rhizome in 
several species of fern ; the intercellular spaces also contain protoplasm 
which is in connection with that of the cells. In the aquatic genus 
Ceratopteris the stem contains large air-cavities. Elongated tannin-sacs 
occur in the parenchyme of the stem and leaf-stalk of many ferns, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the ‘ vascular ^ bundles. Gum- and 
mucilage-cells are also of frequent occurrence. Incrustations of cal¬ 
cium carbonate are not infrequent on the leaves. Round stalked glands 
occur in the fundamental tissue of the, stem and leaves of Aspidium 
filix-mas. 
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The leaves of ferns stand cither in two rows on the stem, or less 
often in a single dorsal row, or the phyllotaxis is more complicated and 
spiral; they are never opposite or whorled. Each leaf originates from 
a superficial cell of the growing point distinguished by a stronger swell¬ 
ing of its outer cell-wall The petiole is the first part of the leaf 
formed ; the lamina then begins to appear at its apex, and itself 
develops from the base to the apex. In many ferns the leaves of the 
mature ])lant are characterised by the extraordinary slowness of their 
development. In. old plants of Pteris aquilina the formation of the leaf 
commences fully two years before it begins to unfold ; at the com¬ 
mencement of the second year only the leaf-stalk is as yet in existence ; 
during the summer of the second year the lamina begins to develop at 
the apex of the rod-like petiole, and may be found hidden beneath the 
long hairs in the form of a minute disc. It then begins to bend down- 
•wards at its apex, and continues for a time in a pendent condition. It 
is only in the spring of the third year that the elongation of the leaf¬ 
stalk forces the lamina above the surface of the soil, and that the latter 
begins to unfold. In Aspidium filix-mas the development is almost as 
slow. The basifugal development of the lamina itself is also extremely 
slow in many ferns, the lower portions having long been fully formed 
while the apex is still unfolding. In several genera, as Gleichenia (Sm.) 
and Mertensia (Willcl), a periodical interruption occurs of the apical 
growth, this intermittent development even extending over several years. 
In iTgodium the primary pimwe remain unfolded after the formation of 
a pair of pinnee of the second order, ’while the rachis of the leaf grows 
without limit and resembles a twining stem, climbing in some cases to 
the height of fifty or one hundred feet, the pinnae themselves presenting 
the appearance of leaves. In the anomalous Ceratopteris thalictroides, 
which grows in, water, the ultimate segments of the leaves are swollen 
up in a pod-like manner. Goebel has shown (Ann. Jard, Bot, Buiten- 
zorg, vii., 1887) that in the heterophyllous ferns, such as Platycerium 
alcicorne and several species of Polypodium (L.), one form of leaf is 
specially adapted, directly or indirectly, for the supply of nutriment to 
the plant, and is sometimes furnished with special aquiferous tissue. 
The stipiilar structures of the Marattiaceae are quite peculiar among 
Vascular Cryptogams. The leaves of ferns not unfrequently display a 
tendency to branch dichotomously at the apex, but in other cases the 
branching appears to be monopodial The leaf-stalk has frequently the 
power of producing adventitious leaf-buds (see fig. 49)^ Struthiopteris 
germanica these develop into long underground stolons covered with 
scale-leaves, which at length rise above the surface, and bear at their 
apex a rosette of ordinary leaves. Nephrolepis (Sch.) is also furnished 
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with remarkable stolons, the extremities of which swell up into tubers ; 
but it is uncertain whether they belong to the stem or the root. In 
other cases adventitious leaf-buds are borne on the upper surface of the 
lamina or in the axils of the leaves. In Woodwardia radicans (Sm.) and 
some other species, the long drooping leaves may root in the soil and 
put up new shoots. The veins in the leaves of the great majority of 
ferns do not anastomose, but divide repeatedly dichotomously. Their 
vascular ’ bundles differ, in some cases, from those of the stem in being 
collateral, the xylem facing the upper, the phloem the under surface of 
the leaf. 

With the exception of some species of Trichomanes, all ferns have 
true ro(?ts^ characterised, like those of Vascular Cryptogams generally, 
and of Flowering Plants, by the presence of a true rooLcaJ), composed of 
several layers of cells, and by the tendency of the epidermal cells to 
develop into long unsegmented filaments or root-hairs^ by which the 
nutriment is absorbed from the soil These proceed in acropetal suc¬ 
cession from the creeping underground stem or rhizome, or, where the 
stem is erect, very short, and densely covered with leaves, from the leaf¬ 
stalks, In tree-ferns the lower part of the erect stem is densely covered 
with a thick felt-like envelope of slender roots, which give a broad base 
to the stem. Like the stem, the tissue of the root develops from a 
single apical cell. The branching is always monopodial. The lateral 
rootlets arise in acropetal succession on the outside of the primary 
‘vascular’ bundle. The root is traversed by a single axial cylinder 
formed by the coalescence of ‘ vascular ’ bundles. 

The epiderm of the leaves of those ferns which are not unilamellar 
differs in no essential respect from that of Flowering Plants, but its cells 
contain a larger quantity of chlorophyll. The epiderm of the under 
side only is abundantly provided with stomates, which are usiially of 
quite the ordinary structure. In some cases, as Aneimia (Sw.), they 
present the peculiar appearance of the two guard-cells l>eing entirely 
enclosed within a single epidermal cell Those of Kaulfussia (Bl) 
(Marattiacese) are very large, and of peculiar structure. 

The sporanges of ferns are rounded, ovoid, or pear-shaped capsules, 
seated on long stalks in the Polypodiacese and Cyatheaceoe, sessile in 
the other orders. When mature, the wall of the capsule consists, 
except in the Marattiacese, of a single layer of cells, a particular row of 
which, running longitudinally, transversely, or obliquely round the 
capsule, usually undergoes special development, and is known as the 
annulus ; but the annulus may be entirely wanting, as in the Marat- 
tiace^, or its place may be taken by the special development of an 
apical or lateral group of cells, as in the Osmundace^. Where there is 
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an annulus the sporange dehisces by a fissure at right angles to it ; in 
the Marattiaccin it opens by an apical pore. The dehiscence is due to 
unequal contraction in drying of the unequally thickened portions of 
the cell-walls of the annulus. On one side of the sporange of a 
considerable number of ferns are two, three, or four cells of peculiar form, 
with lignified cell-walls, the lip-cells^ between which the dehis¬ 


cence always begins, and which ap¬ 
pear to guide its direction. These 
cells together are sometimes called 
the ^stomium.’ Among the spo- 



Fin. 55.— Aspidmmjitix-- 

mas, showing?: annulus att, Up-cells 
/c, and parapnysc attached to stalk. 

(After; Kfindig, greatly magnified.) 

ranges are frequently slender seg¬ 
mented filaments, or parapkyses. 
In some Polypodiacese there is a 
single (rarely more than one) out- 



Fig. 56.—Development of sporange of Aspic- 
niitm Trkhomanes L. s, archespore; r, 
annulus (x 550). (After Goebel.) 


growth from the stalk of the sporange, resembling a capitate hair, and 


sometimes septated internally. It is regarded as a paraphyse, and may 
probably be an undeveloped sporange. The entire sorus may be 
covered by the recurved margin of the leaf, or by a true indusium 
belonging to the epiderm, or by a false indusium, consisting of an 
outgrowth of the hypoderma,! tissue, composed of several layers of ceils. 
In Enterosora (Bak.), from British Guiana (Polypodiace^), the sporanges 
spring from the base of spherical chambers in the under surface of the 
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leaf, which open only by a narrow slit. Although the sori usually 
originate on the veins of a leaf, and only on the under side of the 
lamina, this is not always the case. In Olfersia they spring from both 
surfaces of the lamina by the side of the midrib ; and in this and other 
species of iVcrosticheas from the mesophyll as well as the veins. In the 
Hymenophyllacese they are enclosed in a cup-like indusium, and are 
attached to the apex of the veins, which projects beyond the margin of 
the leaf. The spot on the fertile vein which bears a sorus is known as 
the placefita or receptacle. In the'Polypodiace^e, and probably also in 
the Cyatheaceae, each sporange originates from a single epidermal cell, 
which swells up considerably, and is cut off from the rest of the leaf 
by a septum. This mother-cell of the sporange subsequently divides 
by another septum into a basal cell which develops into the pedicel, 
and an apical cell which becomes the capsule. The pedicel usually 
consists ultimately of three row^s of cells produced by longitudinal and 
transverse divisions. The nearly hemispherical mother-cell of the 
capsule first divides, by four successive oblique walls, into four parietal 
and a nearly cubical central cell, the archespore. In the parietal cells 
further divisions follow at right angles to the surface; while from the 
archespore are formed four tabular segments parallel to the parietal 
cells, which again divide by 'walls vertical to the surface into one or two 
layers of tapefal or 77 ia7itle-€ells^ constituting together the tapete. The 
row of cells in the wall of the sporange wdiich constitute the annulus are 
the result of divisions at right angles to the surface of the sporange ; 
their outer walls bulge out and project above the surface. The tapetal 
cells ultimately disappear, and the whole of the space within the wall of 
the capsule is occupied by a fluid, in which float the mother-cells of the 
spores formed by successive bipartitions of the archespore, and nor¬ 
mally sixteen in number in the Polypodiace^ and Schizteacem. In these 
families the formation of the spores takes place in the following way. 
Each of the sixteen spore-mother-cells divides into four by two succes¬ 
sive bipartitions of the protoplasmic contents, preceded by correspond¬ 
ing, divisions of the nuclei. Sixty-four spores are thus normally formed 
in each sporange. They then invest themselves with a cell-wall, which 
is usually double, consisting of an inner coat, or endospore, generally 
but not always composed of cellulose, and sometimes itself consisting of 
two layers, and an outer brown cuticularised exospore^ provided with 
ridges, papilla, warts, or other elevations. Leitgeb states that in 
Osmunda and some other genera there is no true endospore ; while in 
Onoclea (L,), according to Campbell, there are three coats. The spores 
of the Osmundace^ and Hyraenophyllaceae contain chlorophyll 
Another mode of spore-forination, more analogous to what takes place 
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in the formation of the pollen of, Flowering Plants, occurs sometimes in 
the two orders just named, and invariably in the Cyatheaceae, Osmun- 
dacem, and Flymenophyllaceae. Each spore-mother-cell divides at once 
by cell-walls of cellulose into four compartments, sometimes called 
‘ special mother-cells ’; within each of these compartments the spores 
become invested with their permanent cell-walls, both the walls of the 
original mother-cells and their septa being then absorbed. The spores 
formed in this way have a rounded cubical shape, while those produced 
in the mode first described are bilateral, and very commonly kidney¬ 
shaped. In the vSchizaeacese and Osmundaceee the sporanges are not 
strictly trichomic in their origin, being formed, before the differentiation 
of the epiderm, each from a single cell, which may be regarded as the 
rudiment of a leaf-branch. In both these orders the number of spores 
produced in a sporange is much larger than in the Polypodiaceae ; in 
this and in other respects they manifest an approximation to the Marat- 
tiaceje and Ophioglossacese. The sporanges of Marattiaceae are alto¬ 
gether endogenous in their origin, being developed from an internal 
mass of tissue, and are destitute of an annulus. On the dehiscence of 
the normal sporange the spores are at first attached to the annulus, and 
are detached and thrown to a distance by its sudden return to its 
original position. The spores of many Polypodiaceae retain their vitality 
and power of germination for a long period, and require a longer or 
shorter period of rest before germination ; those of the Hymenophylla- 
ceae, on the other hand, often begin to germinate w^hile still enclosed in 
the sporange. In Scolopendrium (Sm.), according to Beck (Verhandl. 
Zool.-Bot. Ges. Wien, 1879), the exospore does not burst, but decays at 
the spot where the germinating filament emerges. 

The non-sexual propagation of ferns takes place chiefly by means of 
the adventitious buds already described, which appear on the lamina or 
petiole of the leaf (fig. 49). As a normal phenomenon it is, however, con¬ 
fined to a small number of species known in cultivation as viviparous or 
bulbiferous ferns, such as Asplenium bulbiferum (Forst.) and Cystopteris 
bulbifera (Bernh.). The occasional vegetative propagation of the 
prothallium has also been already described. 

Ferns are distributed over the whole globe, from the equator to the 
arctic zone ; and, from the ease of their culture and the beauty of their 
forms, are favourite objects of cultivation. They are most abundant in 
moist warm climates, and hence enter largely into the composition of all 
insular floras. In the tropics a large number of species are epiphytic ; 
and it is only there, and in the islands of the Southern Hemisphere, that 
they attain the size of tree-ferns. One or two species are annual, and a 
single one, Ceratoptferis thalictroides, is aquatic, while a very few have a 
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climbing habit. The number of species which are at the present time 
applied to aii}^ economical purpose is extremely small. The common 
brake, Pteris aquilina, is largely used throughout Northern Europe for 
forage purposes, and for the stuffing of rough beds and pillows. The so- 
called * male fern,’ Aspidium filix-mas, has a very ancient repute as a 
vermifuge, and is still occasionally employed for that purpose, as also are 
several other species to a less extent in different parts of the globe, either 
for a similar purpose or as astringents and mucilages. In several species, 
especially tropical, the stem contains sufficient starch to be esculent. 
The number of known species of ferns is at present estimated at about 
3,000, but it is constantly and rapidly increasing. They are arranged in 
. a comparatively small number of genera, the limits of which are often 
extremely difficult to define. 
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The following classification of the Filices into families or orders 
follows partly the plan proposed by Mettenius, partly that adopted in 
Hooker and Baker’s ' Synopsis Filicum.’ It must, however, be distinctly 
borne in mind that the divisions are of very unequal value. The first 
three are closely allied to one another; the Hymenophyllace^ show con- 
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siderably greater divergence ; the affinity of Osmundace^ and Schiz^ace^ 
with the typical ferns is more remote • while the Marattiacese exhibit so 
many points of divergence that some high authorities have removed 
them altogether from the Filices, 

Order i.—Polypodiace^. 

‘ This order includes by far the largest number of genera and species, 
and may be regarded as the typical family of ferns. The sporanges 
arise out of single epidermal cells, and have usually long pedicels ; they 



Fig, 57 .—Alsophila aculeata. Klotzsch, a tree-fern (reduced). 


hhve an incomplete vertical annulus, and consequently dehisce trans¬ 
versely. The sori vary greatly in size and form, and usually consist of 
a large number of sporanges. They are seated on the under side of the 
divided or undivided leaf, upon the veins ; much less often (Acrostiche^) 
also on the upper surface or in connection with the mesophyll; they 
are usually covered by an indusium in the Asplenie^, Aspidiem, and 
Davalliese, but not in the Acrosticheae or Polypodieae, In the great 
majority of species all the leaves are ultimately fertile; but in some genera 
(Gymnogramme (Desv.), Lomaria (Willd.), Platycerium (Desv.)^ &c.). 
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Order 4.—Hymenophyllace^e. 

The oophyte generation is known but in a very few species of 
Hymenophyllacese. Where it has been observed (some species of 
Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes) it differs from that of other ferns, 
and is usually filiform, closely resembling the protoneme of a moss, but 
somewhat coarser. Antherids appear to be produced at the middle of 
these filaments, and archegones at their extremity. But apogamy is 
much more common in the Hymenophyllace^e than in any other family 
of ferns, and it is doubtful whether it does not even occur regularly in 
some species. Bulbils or gemmae are produced abundantly on the pro¬ 
thallium, consisting of a small number of cells, and borne on pedicels 
or sterigmas. They germinate with extreme slowness. In Trichomanes 

pyxidiferum (L.) the prothallium is 
frequently an aposporous growth, 
derived from imperfect arrested 
sporanges, or even from cells of 
the placenta. The archegones 
are borne on peculiar structures, 
known as archegoniophores^ mas¬ 
sive outgrowths of the prothal¬ 
lium, each archegoniophore bear¬ 
ing either a single archegone or 
several. The archegoniophore is 
usually a multicellular structure, 



alatum (Sw.) is habitually apo- 
ganious, and is possibly never reproduced sexually. Aposporous pro- 
thallia spring in great numbers from all parts of the frond, often quite 
independent of the sori, and are more flattened and ribbon-like in struc¬ 
ture than those of most Hymenophyllacese. They produce large 
numbers of stalked gemmse. Archegones have never been observed in 
this species, and the antherids are imperfect, and apparently functionless 
The spores axe multicellular before germination. The archegones differ 
from those of other ferns in having a perfectly straight neck. 

The sporanges have a complete horizontal or oblique annulus 
(incomplete in Loxsoma, R. Br.), and hence dehisce by a vertical fissure. 
They are borne on a prolongation of the fertile vein, the cohmid, which 
projects beyond the margin of the leaf, and is enclosed in the cup-shaped 
indtisium. The columel or placenta elongates by intercalary growth, 
and the sporanges are produced on it in a spiral line in basifugal succes- 
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sion. In Hymenophyllum (L.) and Trichomanes (Sm.) the sporanges are 
sessile and biconvex, and are attached to the columel by one of their 
convex faces; the annulus, projecting in the form of a cushion, separates 
the two convexities, and is usually oblique, dividing the circumference 
into two unequal portions : in Loxsoma they are pear-shaped and dis¬ 
tinctly stalked. Para- 
physes occur only in a 
few species of Hymeno¬ 
phyllum. The meso- 
phyll of the leaf consists, 
in the two larger genera, 
of only a single layer of 
cells, and the leaves 
have hence a filmy and 


Fig. 63.— Hymenophyllum'., spo¬ 
ranges exposed (magnified). 

moss-like appearance; 
but in Loxsoma there 
are several layers of 
cells, and the leaf is then 
provided with stomates. 
The stem is generally 
creeping and mostly 
very slender, and is pene¬ 
trated by a single axial 

Fig. ^2.—■Hymenophyllum Umlridgemc (natural size). ^VaSCUlar’ bundle. 

Many species of Trichomanes are rootless; and the stem is then densely 
clothed with root-hairs, and slender ramifications of the stem assume 
the appearance and function of true roots. Even the ordinary branches 
of the stem have often been long formed before their leaves emerge from 
a rudimentary condition. In some species of Trichomanes the fructifica¬ 
tion is confined to special fertile leaves. 

The Hymenophyllace^e include but three genera, of which Loxsoma 
comprises a single speckles only, of creeping habit, native of New 
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Zealand; Hymeiiophyl- 
lum and Trichomanes 
nearly loo species each, 
exceedingly delicate and 
graceful ferns, growing 
mostly on the trunks of 
trees and damp rocks, 
often within reach of the 
spray of waterfalls, in the 
moister and warmer parts 
of the globe. The smaller 
species of Hymenophyl- 
lum are, known as ^ filmy 
ferns/ The Hymeno- 
phyllaceae may be re¬ 
garded as the simplest 
and are probably the oldest 
family of ferns, and pos¬ 
sibly form a connecting link be¬ 
tween the Muscine^e and the Vas¬ 
cular Cryptogams. 
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OrBER 5.—OsMUNDACEaS. 

The prothallium of the Os- 
mundaceas is characterised by its 
strong tendency to propagate itself 
vegetatively, by means of adventi¬ 
tious shoots, and is commonly 
dioecious, springing directly from 
the spore. It is usually ribbon¬ 
shaped, with a well-defined midrib 
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The sessile or shortly stalked, roundish, but unsymmetrical sporanges 
are not strictly epidermal in their origin- They bear on one side of their 
apex a modified annulus in the form of a group of cells of peculiar form, 
and dehisce vertically or' the other side. Todea (Willd.) presents no 

difference between the fertile 



and sterile leaves; while in 
Osmunda (L.)the fructification 
has the appearance of a con¬ 
tinuous or interrupted panicle, 



Fig. 67.—Mucilage-gland from Ostn^mda 
rt'^aizs (msLgnifitd). (After Gardiner.) 

from the entire absorption of 
the mesophyll of the fertile 
part of the leaf. In some 
species of Todea the leaf con¬ 
sists of only a single layer of 
cells. In Osmunda there are 



Fig. 68 .—Sporange of Osmutuia 
(magnified). 

abundant mucilage-cells- at 
the base of the leaf-stalk. 
The ‘ vascular ’ bundles of the 


Fig. 66 .—Osjuunda regaZis L. Portion of frond 
(natural size). 


Stem are collateral, as con¬ 
trasted with the concentric 


bundles of typical ferns, and their course bears more resemblance to 
that in Gymnosperms and in Dicotyledons, In the structure of the 
leaves, and in the structure and development of the growing point, 
Osmundacefe exhibit a transitional condition between the typic?il ferns 
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and the Marattiaceje. The young leaves (in Osmunda cinnamomea, I.., 
and Todea superba. Col.) present the remarkable peculiarity of their 
apex being occupied by a well-marked triangular-conical apical cell 


The family includes only a very small number of species, comprised 
in the two genera Osmunda (L.) and Todea 



(Wilid.). Osmunda regalis (L.), growing in 
bogs, with remarkably coriaceous leaves, is 
our ‘ royal fern ^ or ‘ flowering fern/ 
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Order 6.—Schiz^eace/E. 

The ovoid or pear-shaped sessile spo- 
ranges are not strictly epidermal in their 
origin. The apex of the sporange is occu¬ 
pied by a cap-like zone of cells of peculiar 
form, and the dehiscence is vertical. In 
the genera Aneimia (Sw.) and Schizjea 
(Sm.) the fertile leaves have the paniculate 
appearance of an Osmunda. In Schiz^ea and 
Lygodium (Sw.) the sporanges are seated in 
bvo rows on the under side of very narrow 
pinnae ; and in Lygodium each sporange i.s 
enclosed in a pocket-shaped indusiiim. In 
Aneimia the two lowermost pinnte form a 
long-stalked panicle, from which the meso- 
phyll has disappeared. In Aneimia and 
Lygodium the sporanges spring originally 
from the margin of the leaf, but are eventu¬ 
ally placed in the course, of development 
on its under side. In Mohria (Sw.) they are 
placed on the back of the leaf, and are con- 


Fig. (i^.-Lygodimnpaimaium^'n. cealcd by its recurved margin. The differ- 

(reduced). . . ^ . 1 1 , ,, 

entiation of tissues, both in the mesophyll 


of the leaf and in the ‘vascular’ bundles, is very slight. The stem is 


in general but feebly developed, and seldom branches; the leaf-stalk is 
penetrated by only a single ‘vascular’ bundle. The peculiar position 
of the stomates in some, species pf Aneimia has already been described. 
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The family of Schiz^aceae comprises a small number of species, in¬ 
cluded in five genera, of which Mohria(Sw.)and Trochopteris (Gardn.)are 
monotypic. Aneimia (Sw.) and Schizsea (Sm.) resemble the Osmundacese 
in their paniculate appearance. All the species of Lygodiiim (Sw.) pre¬ 
sent the appearance of climbing stems, from the peculiar structure and 
mode of growth of the leaves already described. The family is confined 
to the warmer parts of the globe. 
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Order 7.—Marattiace^. 

The Marattiace^e differ more widely from the typical ferns than any 
of the families hitherto described, and are by many authorities separated 
from them into a distinct class. But the point of divergence most relied 
on, the endogenous origin of the sporanges, has lost much of its signifi¬ 
cance since it has been known that the Osmundace^ and Schizseacese 
present connecting links in this respect. The aerial fiat prothallium, 
the circinate vernation and general structure of the leaf, and the ultimate 
structure of the sori, present so many points of contact with the other 
orders of Filices, that it seems most desirable at present to retain them 
as an aberrant order of the class. 

The prothallium, the development of which is very slow, is a dark 
green elliptical or heart-shaped plate of tissue, lying on the surface of 
the soil, consisting of one or more layers of cells, and with a projecting 
hemispherical cushion on the. under side. Its development has been 
followed out in Marattia (Sm.) and Angiopteris (Hoffm.). Chlorophyll is 
formed in the spore as soon as it begins to. germinate. The exospore 
bursts, and the first cell of the prothallium projects as a papilla between 
the two lobes. After a considerable time the first division takes place 
at right angles to the direction of growth, and the first rhizoid is formed. 
Further divisions follow rapidly, and the prothallium soon becomes a 
cellular tissue, and is distinguished from that of typical ferns by its deep 
green colour and by its moderately thick cuticle. One of the cells first 
formed becomes an apical cell, from which fresh ceils are formed until 
the prothaliium has assumed its ultimate cordate form. The antherids 
make their appearance, after a period of some months, on both sides of 
the prothaliium, but especially on the ventral cushion. Their structure 
differs in some respects from that of typical ferns. From a single 
superficial ceil are produced a central cell, two upper cells, and a 
triangular stigmatic cell, which is thrown off. when the antherid. is 
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mature. Within the central cell are produced from twenty to two hundred 
antherozoids, each in its own mother-cell. Both antherids and arche- 
gones are deeply sunk in the tissue of the prothallium. The archegones, 
only the uppermost part of the neck of which appears above the surface, 
are formed on the ventral cushion, very rarely on the upper side of the 
prothallium. Their development presents no very special features. 

The sporophyte generation has, when mature, the habit and appear¬ 
ance of an ordinary fern. The stem is usually erect and short, with 
tuberous base, never attaining a greater height than from one to two 
feet ; less often (Kaulfussia, Bl.) a creeping underground rhizome. It 
resembles the stem of Ophioglossaceae and Isoeteae in never branching ; 
that of true ferns in being densely covered, when erect, with leaves as 
well as with roots, so that no portion is left exposed. The growing 
point has a single apical cell, and is concealed in a terminal rosette of 


large leaves. The. fundamental tissue is everywhere traversed by long 



Fig. 7o.”Base of leaf-stalk of 
Marattia cut through, st^ 
stipule; c, commissure; Vy 
anterior, h, posterior wing 
(natural size). (After Sachs!) 


rows of tannin-cells \ and lysigenous mucilage-cells 
abound in the petioles and in the parenchyme 
of the pith and cortex of the stem ; they anasto¬ 
mose freely, and are continuous from the stem 
into the roots. The sclerenchymatous tissue, so 
characteristic of the parenchyme of the stem of 
typical ferns, is but feebly developed, or is alto¬ 
gether wanting, in the Marattiacese. The ‘ vascu¬ 
lar^ bundles are concentric, and resemble those 
of true ferns. A central xylem, composed of wide 
scalariform tracheides, is surrounded by the 
phloem; the bundle-sheath is wanting in the 


bundles belonging to the stem and leaves, but is present in those of the 


root. The bundles bend from the stem into the leaves in the ordinary 
way. The stem and rachis of the leaves are not covered with pales, as 
in true ferns, nor are they completely glabrous, as in the Ophioglossacese. 

The leaves are thick, coriaceous, and very large, attaining in some 
species a length of from five to ten feet They have a long and very 
stout petiole, which is channelled on the upper side ; the lamina unfolds 


very slowly, and is either simply or doubly pinnate, less often palmate 


or digitate. They are furnished at their base with appendages peculiar 
to the Marattiaceas among Vascular Cryptogams, the stipules or auricles. 


While still in the bud the leaves are rolled up in a circinate manner, 
and are entirely enveloped in the large stipules, until the lamina unfolds. 
The pair of stipules belonging to each petiole form an anterior and a 
posterior chamber, separated from one another by a longitudinal wall 
terihed the commissure. In the posterior chamber is the rolled-up leaf 
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to which the stipules belong, the two posterior wings of the stipule 
being folded together behind it; while the chamber formed by the 
anterior wings encloses all the younger leaves. The stipules remain 
succulent, not merely as long as the leaves last, but even after the 
lamina has fallen off; and adventitious buds are not unfrequent upon 
them. The leaf-stalk is articulated immediately above the stipule j the 
leaf always becomes detached at this articulation by a smooth scar, 
leaving behind the base of the leaf-stalk with its succulent stipules. 
The primary and secondary pinnse are attached to their respective rachis 
by similar articulations ; and at each articulation is a pulvinus or cushion, 
containing collenchymatous tissue. In the mesophyll of the leaf occur, 
in all the genera, outgrowths of the cell-walls bounding the intercellular 
spaces and projecting into them. Where the intercellular spaces are 
small these outgrowths have the form of humps and cones ; in larger 
spaces they elongate into long slender filaments which present a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to the hyphoe of Fungi, but are quite solid, and consist 
of cuticularised cellulose. They are found also less abundantly in the 
leaf-stalk, stem, and root. Layers and bundles of sclerenchyme occur 
in the mesophyll, but are only feebly developed and of a light colour. 
The leaves of Kaulfussia are characterised by the presence of remarkably 
large stomates on the under side, formed in the ordinary way, but dis¬ 
tinguished by the great size of the orifice, and by the guard-cells forming 
a narrow ring, and being surrounded by two or three layers of epidermal 
cells, which are also arranged in a ring. There are only two semicir¬ 
cular guard-cells, and the structure of these organs is very different from 
that 6f the stomates of Marchantia, to which they bear a superficial 
resemblance. Lenticels occur in the leaf-stalk of many species. 
Spherocrystals have been found in the mesophyll and leaf-stalk of 
Marattia cicut^folia (Kaulf.) and Angiopteris evecta (Hoffm.). 

The roots arise endogenously from immediately beneath the growing 
point of the stem. They strike obliquely downwards through the 
succulent parenchyme of the stem, penetrating the network of the 
‘ vascular' bundles, with ’which they may easily be confounded, and gene¬ 
rally emerging from a leaf-stalk. They are of a lighter colour, greater 
thickness, and more delicate texture than those of true ferns, approach¬ 
ing those of Ophioglossace^. After entering the soil they branch 
copiously and apparently monopodially. 

The sporanges are produced in large numbers on the under side of 
ordinary leaves, each being developed, not from a single cell, but from 
a group of cells. They are situated on the veins, and usually form two 
rows of sori, which cover the lateral veins either for their whole length 
or only near the margin of the leaf j in Kaulfussia they are placed on 
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fine anastomosing branches between the lateral veins. The placenta or 
receptacle on which each sorus is seated is a cushion-like outgrowth of 
the vein. The sporanges are altogether destitute of an annulus ; the 
w^all always consists of several layers of cells. In Angiopteris the 
sporanges which make up a sorus are quite distinct, ovoid, and sessile, 
and dehisce by a vertical fissure on the inner side. In all the other 
genera they are more or less confluent, and the entire boat-shaped sorus 
is then known as a sj/mnge ; but each sporange still dehisces separately 
by a vertical slit on its inner side ; or, in Danasa, by an apical pore. 
The coalescence is most complete in Kaulfussia, where the circular 
sorus has the appearance of a plurilocular basin. The sorus is usually 
surrounded by flat lobed hairs of epidermal origin, forming a kind of 



Fig. under side of leaf of An^'opierzs candaia ; of Mctraitia ; sori; C, sorus of 

Marattia, cut through, showing open sporanges. (After Goebel.) 

involucre. The true indusium is sometimes altogether wanting. The 
sporanges originate from the tissue of the leaf itself. The placenta is 
first formed as a cushion-like outgrow^th of the fertile vein, partly from 
the epiderm, partly from the subjacent tissue. On this originate, in 
Angiopteris, the separate sporanges as papillae, each composed of a 
number of cells. In Marattia, however, while the two rows of sporanges 
are distinct, those of each row are confluent from the first, but each has 
its own archespore. The primary mother-cells of the spores are formed 
at an early period within the archespore. 

The spores are formed in fours within their parent-cells, and resemble 
in general character those of typical ferns. Two different forms of spore 
sometimes occur in the same species, but they present no difference on 
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germination. The wall of the spore is composed of three layers ; the 
surface is covered by minute wart-like spines. 

Vegetative propagation takes place with great facility in some species 
of this family. In Marattia cicutsefolia the leaves, or even the stipules, 
have only to be cut into small pieces, and placed in damp soil or in a 
bottle, when a number of adventitious buds will be developed in con¬ 
nection with the ‘ vascular ’ bundles. 

The Marattiacese comprise only a very small number of species, 
almost entirely confined to the tropics, and included in the four genera 
Angiopteris (Hoffm.), Marattia (Sm.), Dansea (Sw.), and Kaulfussia (BL). 
With the exception of the stipules, and the great thickness of the leaves, 
they have quite the habit of ordinary ferns. 
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Class V.—Ophioglossaceae. 

This small but very w^ell-defined group, although popularly included 
with the Filices under the common denomination of ferns, differs from 
them in several important points of structure, in some of which a con¬ 
necting link is furnished by the Marattiacese. The prothallium is under¬ 
ground and destitute of chlorophyll, exhibiting a similarity to that of 
Lycopodiacere rather than to that of true ferns. The stem rarely at¬ 
tains more than a few inches in height, and usually does not branch ; it 
is remarkable for its slowness in growth. It contains no sclerenchy- 
matous layers. The leaves are not circinate in vernation, and the 
petiole is furnished at the base with lateral outgrowths, which have 
been compared to the stipules of Marattiace^. The venation is dicho¬ 
tomous or reticulate, and generally inconspicuous. The sporanges are 
completely endogenous in their origin, and are never borne on the under 
side of the green leaf, but on a separate branch of the leaf, altogether 
destitute of green parenchyme, and form a compound ' fructification,' 
resembling in appearance a spike or panicle: there is no annulus. The 
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^ vascular ’ bundles of the stem are collateral; the primitive elements of 
the xylem are usually scalariform tracheides. 

The oophyte generation has been observed in only a few species. In 



A 

Fig. vul^aUim L. j 1 , p'ant (natural size) ; J?, portion of 

sporophyil (magnified). 


OpMoglossum (pedunculosum, Desv.) it has at first the form of a small 
round parenchymatous tuber, entirely buried in the soil and destitute 
of chlorophyll, from which is subsequently developed a cylindrical 
vermiform shoot, which grows erect by means of a single apical cell, 
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and very rarely branches, and then but slightly. The apex of this shoot 
finally appears above ground, develops chlorophyll, becomes lobed, and 
ceases to grow. When fully developed, the prothallium consists of an 
axial bundle of elongated cells surrounded by shorter 
parenchymatous cells; its upper surface is clothed with 
rhizoids. Its length sometimes amounts to as much 
as two inches, though generally it is much shorter; its 
breadth is always very small. In Botrychium (Lunaria, 
Sw.) the prothallium is a minute light brown or yel¬ 
lowish white ovoid mass of firm cellular tissue, subter- 
^ \ ranean and destitute of chlorophyll, arid producing 
rhizoids from all sides. In both genera the prothallium 
y is monoecious. 

The archego?ies^ antJierids^ and antherozoids. do not 
^ differ materially in structure from those of Filices. 

V 






Fig. 74.—Longitudinal section of prothallium of Botrychium L 7 maria^ 
showing archegones and antherids (x 50). (After Hofmeister.; 

Neither archegones nor antherids are limited in their 
production to any particular part of the prothallium.' 
In Botr}^chium (Sw.) the antherids are cavities in the 
tissue chiefly of the upper side of the prothallium, and 
the archegones are produced in their immediate 
vicinity; in Ophioglossum (L.) they project slightly above 
the surface. Before opening to discharge the anthero- 
zoids, they are covered by a few epidermal layers of 
cells. The mode of formation of the antherozoids 
resembles that of Marattiaceae. Their mother-cells 
originate from repeated divisions of one or two cells of 
the inner tissue lying beneath these layers. They are 
comparatively large, and escape through a narrow open¬ 
ing in the layers of cells which originally covered the 
antherid. The archegone consists of a venter containing the central 
cell, and a neck composed of four vertical rows, each consisting of two 
or more cells, and only slightly projecting above the surface. The 


Fig. Boirvchrmn 
Lnnaria Sw. (nat. 
size). 
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venter is completely imbedded in the prothallium, its wall being de¬ 
veloped out of the tissue of the latter. 

The course of development of the embryo and rudimentary sporo 
phyte has not yet been followed out in a sufficient number of instances 
to warrant a general description; in those in which it has at present been 
observed it appears to present some discrepancies. 

The short stem is erect and entirely glabrous, often with a swollen 
tuberous base; only in Helminthostachys (Kaulf.) is there a creeping 
underground rhizome. In only a very few exceptional cases does it 
branch. The flattened apex of the stem consists of an irregular meristem 
derived from a single pyramidal apical cell The fundamental tissue of 
the stem consists of short nearly cylindrical thin-walled succulent cells, 
which are longer in the leaf- stalk, interspersed with large i ntercellular spaces. 
It exhibits a striking difference from the corresponding tissue of true ferns 
in the entire absence of sclerenchymatous layers. It is separated by the 
‘ vascular ’ cylinder into a cortical and a medullary parenchyme. It has an 
epiderm well provided with stomates, and exhibits sometimes a remarkalfle 
development of layers of cork. The ‘ vascular ^ bundles form (in Ophio- 
glossum vulgatum, L.) a hollow cylindrical network, from each mesh of 
which is sent out a leaf-trace. The whole of the tissue which Alls up 
the meshes is frequently transformed into scalariform tracheides, so that 
considerable lengths of the stem then contain a continuous hollow 
cylinder of lignified tissue. The bundles of the stem are collateral, the 
xylem occupying the axial, the phloem the peripheral side ; and the 
structure is the same in Botrychium (Lunaria). Those of the leaf-stalk 
are four to eight in number, arranged in a circle and separated by fun¬ 
damental tissue. In Ophioglossum they are collateral, the axial portion 
consisting of narrow reticulate tracheides, the peripheral portion of a 
broad band of phloem, containing sieve-tubes; while in Botrychium 
they are concentric, consisting of a broad band of scalariform or reticulate 
tracheides surrounded by a thick layer of phloem. There is no bundle- 
sheath in Ophioglossum, and only a rudimentary one in Botrychium. 

The roots of Ophioglossacese are remarkable from the slight develop¬ 
ment of the root-cap, and the absence of root-hairs. They spring from 
the short stem in the midst of the leaf-insertions, and rarely branch, then 
always monopodially. Like the stem, they originate from a single 
pyramidal apical cell. The roots of Ophioglossum give rise to adven¬ 
titious buds. 

The leaves are always very few in number, often only one on each 
stfiu, and the number is uniform in the .same species. They are re¬ 
markable for the slowness of their growth, which extends, in Botrychium 
Lunaria, pver five years, the leaf only rising above the surface of the 
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soil at the commencement of the fifth year; where there are several 
leaves, the points of origin of those of successive years have a spiral 
phyilotaxis. They are quite simple and entire, simply pinnate, or twice 
or thrice pinnate. There is always a long petiole, w’-hich is furnished 
with a ligular or sheath-like outgrowth on each side ; and the coalescence 
of these appendages forms a hollow chamber within which the leaf is 
developed, similarly to what takes place in Marattiacese. They are 
never circinate in vernation. They are of coriaceous texture, and are 
always quite glabrous, and possess a well-defined epiderm furnished 
with stomates on both surfaces, and in immediate contact with the 
mesophyll, without any intermediate hypodermal layers. The mesophyll 
is large-celled and spongy, with large intercellular 
spaces. The ^vascular^ bundles are but feebly deve^ 
loped ; they anastomose in Ophioglossum, but only 
dichotomise in Botrychiuni and Helminthostachys. 

In most species all the leaves are fertile; but in Rhi- 




FlG. 76. — Ophiogios* 
suinz'u^gainw. Por¬ 
tion of sporophj'Il 
with closed spo- 
ranges, j ‘ vas¬ 
cular ’ bundle (X10), 


Fig. 75 .—Boirychinm Lunarja. Portion of sporophyll with 
open sporanges (magnified). (After Luerssen.) 


zoglossum (Presl) (a section of Ophioglossum) there 
are both barren and fertile leaves. The leaf divides 
at an early period into two branches—an outer branch 
which is sterile, and which alone develops chlorophyl- 
lous parenchyme; and an inner fertile branch, the sJ>oro- 
phyliy which springs either from the base or middle of 
the lamina or from the leaf-stalk. This branch never 
has any green parenchyme except in Helmintho- 
stachys. 

The sporanges resemble in their origin and mode of formation those 
of Marattiacem. They are not formed from a single cell, but from a 
group of cells in the substance of the sporophyll which are differentiated 
from the surrounding tissue. The terminal cell of the axial row beneath 
the epiderm is the archespore from which all the spores are formed ; it 
is surrounded by the layers of mantle-cells constituting the tapete, 
which are formed out of the epidermal cell immediately above the 
archespore, and which ultimately disappear. The wvill of the sporange, 
consisting of several layers of cells, is developed from the epiderm, and 
contains stomates. Strasburger regards each sporange as corresponding 
homologically to an entire sorus in the Filices-being, in fact, a meta- 
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morphosed portion of a leaf. They are buried, in an’ early stage, in 
parench}’me, which ultimately becomes entirely absorbed, and which is 
traversed by ^ vascular ’ bundles anastomosing into long meshes. The 
sporanges require an entire year for their complete development. They 
have no annulus, and dehisce vertically from unequal tension of the 
epidermal and hypodermal layers of cells. In the formation of the 
spores each mother-cell divides into four ^ special mother-cells,^ with 
very thin cell-walls j the protoplasm in each of these becomes invested 
with a new and firmer cell-wall, and the spores are thus completely 
formed, and are ultimately set free by the absorption of the walls both 
of the special mother-cells and of the original spore-niother-cells. The 
spores are nearly cubical ; the exospore is strongly ciiticiilarised, and is 
furnished with prominent knobs and ridge. 

Vegetative propagation is known to take place only by means of 
adventitious buds produced on the roots. 

The Ophioglossace£e include only a veiy small number of species, 
comprised in the genera Ophioglossum (L.), Botr}xhium (Sw.), and 
Helminthostachys (Kaulf.), spread over the whole globe. They are small 
plants, dying down each year, only a few species attaining the height of 
more than a foot, with a single or only a very few coriaceous leaves, and 
a conspicuous ‘ fructification,’ which is simple and spicate -in Ophio¬ 
glossum and Helminthostachys, branched and paniculate in Botrychiuin. 
They are of no known economic value. They are represented in our 
English flora by the ^ adder’s-tongue ’ (Ophioglossum vulgatum, L.) and 
* mooiiwort ’ (Botrychium Lunaria, Sw.). 
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Class VL—Equisetace^. 

The Equisetacese or Horsetails are a very small group of plants, con¬ 
sisting only of a small number of species, arranged in a single genus, 
of remarkably uniform and peculiar habit. The aerial stems, which are 
invariably erect or ascending, arise from a creeping underground rhizome, 
and are characterised by their perfect multilateral symmetry and verticil- 
late branching. The ascending stem is always elongated and slender, 
ButM \Yith longiiudmal fur^ and ridges,, and is remarkable for the 
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tendency displayed by the epidermal cells to deposit silica in their cell- 
walls. It is always divided into very distinct nodes and internodes, and 
is furnished at the nodes with modified foliar organs of a membranous 
character, the leaf-sheaihs^ the margin of which is split into a number of 
teeth. The tissue of the internodes is permeated by large intercellular air- 
canals. At the nodes the stem (except in some species the fertile stem) 
gives out a whorl of symmetrically arranged branches, which almost 
precisely resemble the main stem except in their smaller size and simpler 
structure, consisting of internodes and nodes furnished with leaf-sheaths ; 
but these secondary branches do not usually again branch. The stem and 
root increase in length by means of a single large pyramidal apical cell, 
which produces three rows of segments. The ‘ vascular ’ bundles of the 
stem are but feebly developed, and contain but little xylem. Both stem 
and branches perform the function of leaves, contain chlorophyll, and 
are provided with stomates. The sporanges are never borne on the 
branches or leaves, but are collected into spicate or catkin-like ^ fructifi¬ 
cations/ borne at the extremity either of ordinary vegetative stems, or of 
special fertile stems which resemble the ordinary stems in structure, but 
contain no chlorophyll and do not branch. The sporanges spring from 
the inner side of the peltate scales of which these ^ fructifications ’ are 
composed • they dehisce by a longitudinal fissure, but have no annulus 
like those of ferns. The spores are distinguished from those of all other 
Vascular Cryptogams by being enclosed in four distinct coats, the outer¬ 
most of -which ultimately breaks up into four ribbon-shaped strips, and 
detaches itself from the spore except at the point of junction of these 
strips, which are termed elaters. The elaters are remarkably hygroscopic, 
absorbing or giving off water -with every change in the moisture of the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere. In consequence of this they are constantly altering 
their shape, and imparting a somewhat rapid motion to the spores, thus 
assisting in their dissemination. On germinating the spore gives rise 
to a strap-shaped prothallium, which has an independent power of 
growth, and is usually dioecious. The antherids and archegones differ in 
no essential point from those of other Vascular Cryptogams. Male and 
female prothallia are generally produced in close proximity to one 
another, so that impregnation is readily effected through the agency of 
moisture* 

The oophyte generation of Equisetum (L.) springs directly from the 
spore, which contains chlorophyll. On germinating the spore throws off 
its outer coats, and changes its form from spherical to pear-shaped. The 
contents, still clothed in the thin endospore, then divide by a wall, the 
direction of which is not constant, into two cells of unequal size; accord¬ 
ing to Stahl the direction of this division depends on the direction of the 
rays of light. From the smaller of these two cells the chlorophyll 
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rapidly disappears entirely; it undergoes no further divisiouj but elongates 
rapidly into a long hyaline rhizoid. The larger of the two primary cells, 
which still contains abundance of chlorophyll, divides further by walls, at 
first in two directions only, into a multicellular plate which increases 
rapidly by apical growth, and soon branches in one plane. A difference 


is now set up between the develop¬ 
ment of the 7nale and female pro- 
thalHa. The former remain com.- 
paratively small and narrow^, and 
the celhdivision continues in the 



Fig. male prothallium of Equiseium 

arvenss L.; a, antherids (x 200). (After Hof- 
meister.) B~E, antherozoids of E. maximum 
Lam. in different stages of development 
( X1200), (After Schacht.) 

two directions only ; they consist, 
therefore, permanently of only a 
single layer of cells, and display 
but little lobing. Their colour is 
yellowish green. The female pro- 
thallia, on the other hand, grow to 



Fig. 75, —Vertical section of lobe of female pro¬ 
thallium of E. ariiens&» a, archegones; 
rhizoids (x 600). (After Goebel.) 


a considerably larger size, as much as half an inch in length, are of a 
deeper green colour, and at an early period form a number of lobes at 
their anterior portion, which consist of masses of merismatic tissue, cell- 
division taking place in the tangential as well as the other two directions; 
they branch also in the same plane much more abundantly than the male 
prothallia. The formation of female or male prothallia appears to depend 
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on the greater or less supply of nutriment. The antherids make their 
appearance about five weeks after germination, the archegones not till 
much later. 

The antherids arise at the extremity or margin of the male prothallia. 
They are first separated off as papillae by a tangential wall; further 
divisions then arise, by which they are divided into a large central cell 
and a single layer of much smaller peripheral ‘mantle-cells.’ The 


contents of the central cell then divide into the mother-cells of the 
antherozoids. These escape, still enclosed in the delicate wall of the 
‘ special mother-cell,’ by the separation from one another, through the 
action of water, of the apical cells of the mantle-layer; the expulsion often 

takes place with considerable force, 
and is due to the swelling up of the 
walls of the mother-cells; sometimes 
they emerge still all united together 
into a ball. The antherozoids are 
much more numerous than in ferns; 
probably several hundreds are formed 
in each antherid 3 they are also 
much larger, being the largest in any 
class of Cryptogams. Each anthero- 
zoid (see fig. 78) is a thread of pro¬ 
toplasm, gradually narrowing from 
the posterior to the anterior end, 
where it is coiled spirally, and bears a 
tuft of very long delicate vibratile 
cilia. The posterior portion is 
widened into a thin membranous 
fin-like expansion, by the undula¬ 
tions of which its motion through the water is greatly assisted, and may 
continue for many hours. To the posterior portion of the antherozoid 
is also frequently attached for a time a minute bladder containing 
starch, which is regarded by some as the wall of the special mother-cell, 
by others as a vesicle contained in it. The body of the antherozoid 
appears to be fonned from the nucleus of the mother-cell, its cilia from 
the cell-protoplasm. 

The archegones are formed on the under (shaded) side of the thick 
lobed portions of the female prothallia^ a lobe being usually situated 
immediately beneath an archegone, and assisting in its impregnation by 
retaining water. By the continued growth of the subjacent tissue they 
km ultimately pushed on to the. upper surface, and hence the direction 
bf growth of the archegone is the opposite of that of ferns. Otherwise 



Fig. 80.— -Portion of female prothallium of £. 
syivaiicuM, with projecting archegone, ar- 
(After Buchtien, greatly magnified.) 
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the mode of development and structure of the archegones of Equisetum 
differ in no essential respect from those of other Amscular Cryptogams. 
The basal cell is wanting, and the neck-canal-cell does not extend the 
whole length of the neck. The lower portion of the neck and the venter 
remain completely imbedded in the tissue of the prothallium, while the 
outermost or stigmatic cells of the neck lengthen greatly, and ultimately 
bend outwards, giving to the archegone, when ready for impregnation, 
the appearance of a miniature four-armed anchor. 

Although the prothallium of Equisetum is normally dioecious, it 
is not very uncommon to find a few archegones on male, and a few 
antherids on female prothallia. The abnormal sexual organs then 
generally make their appearance later than the normal ones. 

The mode of formation of the € 7 nbryo from the impregnated oosperm 
is essentially the same as in other classes of Vascular Cryptogams. The 
first division-wall is vertical to the axis of the archegone, and therefore 
parallel to the surface of the pro thallium ; by subsequent walls a division 
takes place into octants. Of the four quadrants of the upper half, one 
gives birth to the rudimentary with a triangular pyramidal apical 
cell, while from the three others proceed two cotyledons^ which at a very 
early period unite in their growth with the first leaf w^hich proceeds from 
the apex of the stem. From the lower quadrants of the octant are 
formed the foot and the first root The first few stems of the sporoi^hyte 
generation are successively thicker, and with a larger number of teeth 
in their leaf-sheaths, until ultimately mature stems are produced from 
perennial underground rhizomes. 

The stem of Equisetum always consists of very distinct more or less 
elongated internodes, which are hollow, but are closed above and below 
at the nodes by transverse septa or diaphragms. The cortex of each 
internode is continued upwards above its upper node into a leaf-sheath.^ 
which embraces the base of the next internode above, and is split at its 
margin into teeth^ varying from three or four to a considerable number. 
From each tooth of the leaf-sheath a ^ vascular ’ bundle descends verti¬ 
cally as far as the next node. The teeth at each node always alternate 
in position with those of the leaf-sheaths belonging to the nodes next 
above and next below it, and each descending bundle branches at the 
node into two short diverging arms, each with its own xylem and phloem, 
by means of which it unites with the two adjacent bundles of the next 
■ internode below, where they descend into at from the sheath-teeth in 
•which they originate. In addition to the large central cavity in the axis 
of each internode, the cortical tissue contains a number of much smaller 
cavities running vertically through the internode, the lacunm or valU- 
icular canals^ which alternate with the * vascular ’ bundles, and are there- 
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fore intermediate between the sheath-teeth; these canals are of lysi- 
genous origin—that is, they result from the disappearance of masses of 
cells. Each bundle also contains a longitudinal air-cavity, or carinal 

canal (sometimes called the ^ essential air- 
cavity ’). The outline of the stem always 
shows a number of alternate ridges and 
furrows \ the ridges correspond to (or 
are on the same radii as) the ‘ vascular ’ 
bundles, the furrows to the cortical lacunae. 
This general description applies equally to 
the primary vegetative stems, the fertile 
unbranched stems, and the underground 
rhizomes; the branches of the barren 
stems have no axial cavity or cortical 
lacunse. In those species where the fer¬ 
tile differ in structure from the barren 
shoots, this appears to result from an 
arrest of development of the latter* The 
difference consists essentially in the 
absence of chlorophyll, the suppression 
of branching, and the absence of sto- 
mates, as well as in the greater develop¬ 
ment of the leaf-sheaths. It is possible 
to induce artificially the fertile shoots of 
E. arvense (L.) to put out green branches 
from the lower internodes, chlorophyll 
being also formed in the main stem. 

The branches always spring from 
within the leaf-sheath at its base, each 
branch in the space between two teeth; 
they therefore correspond in number to 
^.portionof ‘vascukr’ bundks of the Stem, and 

stem (natural size), z, z^mternodes; are always arranged in a whorl The same 

k, central cavity ; /, cortical lacunae; , . . ,, 

.S’, leaf-sheath; a, a”, branches. description applies tO the rOOtS, The 
longitudinal section of rhizome , n 

(xs). isT, transversediajphragm; /z,/i, uumber Of ieaf-teeth and bundlcs IS always 
Srticai iaSnm 7 ^l!^!Lf.Sth/ c\ Smaller on the secondary than on the pri- 

mary axes, and these, as a rule, do not 
again produce branches. In some species 
even the primary stem never branches. 
The whorl in which the branches stand is, however, not a true, but a 
false whorl—that is, the phyllotaxis originally shows a regular spiral 
Ope-third divergence ; but by subsequent unequal growth the insertions 
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come ultimately to stand on a level. On the rhizomes the ridges and 
furrows of the outer surface are generally less well marked, and the axial 
cavity of the internode is sometimes ’wanting ; but the vallecular and 
carinal canals are always present, and play an important part in the 
diffusion of air through the tissue. The aerial stems, both barren and 
fertile, are usually completely formed in miniature during the preceding 
year within the underground bud, and their rapid growth after they 
appear above the soil is mainly due to the great elongation of the 
internodal cells. The ascending stem and all other aerial parts of the 
plant are always entirely destitute of hairs ; while the rhizomes and the 
underground leaf-sheaths are frequently covered with a felt of root- 
hairs. 

The firmness and strength of the slender aerial stem are not due, as 
in ferns, to the ‘ vascular ’ bundles, but mainly to the siliceous epiderm 
and the firm hypodermal tissue. The epiderm, consisting of a single 
layer of elongated cells, is provided with sfomafes in the green, leafy, 
aerial stem, but not usually in the colourless fertile stem, or in the 
rhizomes. In most species of Equisetum the stomates lie in one or 
more longitudinal rows in the furrows of the stem only; but in 
E. arvense, according to Miss E. A. Southworth (‘American Naturalist,’ 
1884, p. 1041), also on the ridges. Stomates also occur on the leaf- 
sheaths. The stomates either have their orifice on a level with the 
surface (Equiseta pha?ieroJ>ora) or considerably depressed below it 
(Equiseta cryptoporci) ; in the latter case they frequently do not open 
directly into the surrounding air, but are situated in the hypodermal 
tissue, beneath a ‘ false stomate,’ or pore in the epiderm. The stomates 
(fig. 82) differ from those of other classes of vascular plants in being 
formed of two pairs instead of a single pair of guard-cells. Strasburger 
(Beitr. zur Entwickelungsgesch. der Spaltdffnungen, in Pringsheim’s 
Jahrb., vol. v., p. ^97) terms the lower pair ‘ subsidiary cells ’ of the 
true stomate. All the cells of the epiderm, even the guard-cells of the 
stomates, have their outer walls or cuticle strongly silicified ; and these 
deposits of silica frequently project above the surface in the form of 
fine granules, bosses, rosettes, rings, transverse bands, teeth, or spines. 
On the guard-cells they usually have the form of ridges radiating from 
the orifice. Beneath the epiderm, except on the deciduous fertile stems, 
bundles or layers of firm thick-walled cells generally constitute a 
sclerenchymatous hypodermal tissue^ which is especially developed in 
the elevated ridges of the aerial internodes. On the underground stems 
both epiderm and hypoderm frequently assume a beautiful brown-red 
colour. In addition to silica, analysis of the ash of Equisetacese 
(Dieulafait, ‘Compt. Rend.,’ vol c., 1S85, p. 284) shows the presence 
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of a large amount of sulphates, and the total absence of alkaline carl)on- 
ates. 

A large portion of the parenchymatous fundamental tissue is desti¬ 
tute of chlorophyll; it is only in the vegetative,aerial shoots that there 
is any considerable development of chlorophyllous tissue, and then it is 
usually situated in the furrows beneath the stomates. The ‘ vascular ’ 
bundles of Equisetum are collateral, and are much less strongly lignified 
than those of ferns. They lie in a circle between the medulla and the 
cortex, between and somewhat within the cortical canals, and necessarily 
run parallel to one another. As will be seen from the description given 
above, each bundle is the result of the coalescence of two branches, one 
of which originates in the leaf-sheath, while the other develops in the 



Fig. 82.—Stomate of E, liyemaleX,. ( x 390). A. front view ; B, transverse section of stem, showing 
side view ; C, siliceous residuum after maceration. (After de Bary.) 


internode itself, from above downwards. At the angle where the two 
arms meet, the formation of tracheides begins in each ; the lower end 
of each bundle unites by two lateral branches with the two next bundles, 
one on each side, of the next lower internode; and the bundles are 
therefore of the description known as ‘ common.’ Their course re¬ 
sembles more that of the bundles of most Dicotyledons and Conifers 
than that of ferns. Each bundle is traversed longitudinally on its axial 
side by a carinal canal, occupying the place of the first tracheides, 
which have become absorbed; right and left of this, in the mature 
bundle, are reticulate, annular, and scalariform tracheides; on the 
outside is the phloem-portion of the bundle^ consisting of a few wide 
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sieve-tubes and narrow cambiform cells. In most species {e,g. E. ar- 
vense) 2u general bundle-sheath^ or pleronie-shcafk^ consisting of a single 
layer of cells, encloses the entire circle of bundles, as in most Flowering 
Plants ^ while in others (E. limosum, L., and iittorale, Kuhhv.) each 
individual bundle is enclosed in a separate special bundle-sheath^ as in 
ferns. In the colourless fertile shoots they bend out into the pedicels of 
the peltate scales of the ^ fructification/ as they do into the leaf-sheaths. 

The growth of the stem takes place through the activity of a single 
large pyramidal apical cell with an inverted triangular base. There is 
no other group of plants which exhibits such a well-defined single apical 
cell or exclusively apical growth. Normally the terminal bud never 
branches, branching taking place solely by lateral buds produced at 
the nodes. It was formerly thought that the Equisetace^e display the 
only knowm example of lateral branching being due to the formation of 
endogenous buds; but recent researches have shown (in E. arvense) 
that these lateral buds are not of endogenous origin, but originate from 
a single superficial ceil of the growing point of the stem in the ordinary 
way. The segments resulting from the first divisions of the apical cell 
lie in three straight rows, and are arranged in a spiral divergence of one- 
third. 

The roots are produced in whorls at the nodes of the underground 
stem, in direct connection with lateral buds, or, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, at the nodes of the aerial stems. They are furnished with a 
root-cap, increase by the segmentation of a single apical cell, and are 
penetrated by an axial ‘ vascular' bundle surrounded by a large air- 
cavity formed by the coalescence of intercellular spaces owing to the 
absorption of intermediate cells. The weak bundle, in w’hich the 
tracheides are but feebly developed, is concentric, with the xylem in the 
centre. The secondary or lateral roots, -which arise in acropetal succes¬ 
sion on the primary root, differ in their origin from those of ferns and 
other Vascular Cryptogams. In these latter it is the innermost layer of 
cells belonging to the fundamental cortical tissue immediately surround¬ 
ing the axial 'vascular' bundle that' becomes differentiated ihto the 
bundle-sheath or endodermal layer, within which lies the pericambium 
of the bundle itself; and the" lateral roots originate from the innermost 
layer of the cortex separated by the pericambium from the bundle. In 
the roots of Equisetacese the pericambium is wanting, and its place is 
to a certain extent supplied by the innermost cortical layer, from which 
the lateral roots spring, and therefore in close contact with the periphery 
of the axial bundle. The bundle-sheath itself is, in the Equisetace^, 
formed from the row of cortical cells next to the innermost row, and not 
from the innermost row itself, as in other Vascular Cr3’ptogams. 
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The of the Equisetace^ are collected into terminal spicate 

^ fructifications ^ of a cone-like or catkin-like character, resembling 
nothing else among existing Vascular Cryptogams, These are borne at 
the extremity either of the ordinary green vegetative stems, whether 


branched (E. palustre, L,) or unbranched (E. hyemale, L.), or of special 
fertile stems (E. arvense, pratense, Ehrh., maximum, Lara.), which are 

then always simple, even' when the 



barren stems are branched, and are 
usually stouter, nearly or quite desti¬ 
tute of chlorophyll, and with much 
larger leaf-sheaths and coarser teeth. 
As already mentioned, these can be 
artificially converted into vegetative 
stems; and occasionally deciduous 
fructifications are borne at the extre¬ 
mity of the ordinary green branched 
stems, in species which normally pro¬ 
duce special fertile stems (E. arvense). 
The sporanges are not, like those of 
typical Filices, trichomic or epidermal 
in theit origin ; their development 
closely resembles that in the Marat- 
tiacese. They are endogenous out¬ 
growths of peculiarly metamorphosed 
leaves, the peltate scales or sporopkylls^ 
arranged, like the branches, in whorls. 
Intermediate between these and the 
uppermost whorl of ordinary leaf- 
sheaths there is (in E. maximum) a 
whorl of barren but more or less 
modified leaf-sheaths, forming a small 
annular girdle, the involucre or an- 


Fig. 83,— A, upper part of fertile stem of 
maximum (natural size); b, leaf-sheath; 
a, annulus; x, sporophylls and their 
stalks. A} sporophylls (x 6); spo¬ 
ranges. (After Goebel.) 


nulus. The w^horls of sporangiferous 
scales, of w’hich a number are formed 
above this involucre, make their first 


appearance as similar annular girdles, 


projecting but slightly from the stem, but gradually forming a hemi¬ 


spherical cushion. This cushion finally breaks up into a number of 


plates, the surface of which is parallel to that of the stem ; and these, by 
mutual pressure, become polygonal and usually hexagonal; each plate 
or disc is attached to the stem by a slender pedicel at right angles both 
to its surface and to that of the stem. On the inner surface of these 
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discs are developed the sporanges, from five to ten on each disc, 
arising at first as small multicellular projections. The archespore is the 
terminal cell of a hypodermal row on the under side of the sporophyil, 
the sporogenous tissue resulting from its division. The mantle-cells are 
formed in the same way as in Ophioglossacess, but are not so sharply 
defined. The mother-cells of the spores are connected together in 
groups of fours or eights, and float freely in the fluid which fills the spo- 
range. The mode of formation of the spores affords an exceedingly 
good illustration of the production, by free-cell-formation, of new cells 
within a mother-cell When division is about to take place, the proto¬ 
plasm first becomes perfectly clear, the nucleus disappears, and a 
number of granules arrange themselves in the form of a disc. The 
protoplasm then again becomes turbid, with the exception of two clear 
spots, one on each side of the disc, which are the rudiments of the 
fresh nuclei. These, however, after a time again disappear, and their 
place is taken by four smaller nuclei, each of which is surrounded by 
a number of the granules which formed a portion of the original disc. 
Round these nuclei the cell-protoplasm begins now to collect into four 
separate masses, which gradually become globular ; and these are the 
special mother-cells of the spores after each has become invested with 
a very delicate coat of cellulose. This process, which has a remarkable 
analogy to the formation of the pollen in Flowering Plants, especially in 
Coniferae, does not vary in any essential point from that in ’the other 
orders of Vascular Cryptogams ; but it has been followed out with the 
greatest minuteness and success in Equisetum (limosum, L.), 

The mature sporange dehisces by a longitudinal fissure on its inner 
side facing the sporophyil The mechanism of the bursting is similar 
to that of the anther of Flowering Plants, and results from the unequal 
contraction of lignified and of non-lignified portions of the w^all, which 
is furnished with annular or spiral thickenings to its cell-walls. The 
various coats of the spores are formed while still within the mother-cell 
The first formed is the outermost, a non-cuticularised coat capable of 
swelling, which becomes gradually detached, and finally splits into two 
bands, the elaters, which remain attached to the spore only at one point, 
in the centre of each, where they meet, while the distal ends of each are 
dilated into a flattened spathulate form. When the spore escapes from 
the sporange the four elaters are stretched out nearly straight; when 
moistened they roll up, owing to their unequal lignification, covering up 
the spore almost entirely, as they did at first before becoming detached. 
The second coat is more or less cuticularised, and on germination also 
raises itself in folds from the innermost coat, which is closely applied to 
the contents of the spore, and is again differentiated into an outer 
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granular cuticularised exos/ore, and an inner endospore^ composed of 
unchanged cellulose. So strong is the hygroscopic property of the 
elaters, that, even if lightly breathed on, the spores of Equiseturn are 
seen under the microscope to be inactive motion, from constant changes 
in the humidity of the air. The spores contain chlorophyll, and, in 
consequence, retain their vitality only for a very few days, and germinate 
in a few hours after being placed in favourable conditions. In this 
respect they show a striking contrast to those of ferns. 



Fig. 85.—Spore with elaters extended (magnified). 


Fig. 86,— E. Ibmsum T.i. 
Rhizome and tuber.s. 


The only mode of vegetative propagation known in the Equisetaceje 
is by the production of tubers on the rhizomes and on the underground 
portions of the erect stems ; they are peculiarly modified internodes, filled 
with starch and other food-materials, and may remain dormant for years. 
The buds, especially those produced at the lower nodes of the erect 
stem, also have the' powder of retaining their vitality for a considerable 
pericd in a rudimentary condition ; and, when they vegetate, develop into 
branches of great vigour. Tomaschek Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr,,’ i88i, 
p. 245) induced prothallia of Equiseturn to hibernate by growing them. 
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in a warm situation, in which condition they attained a large amount of 
independence, and propagated freely by budding* 

The number of known species of Equisetum, commonly known as 
^ horsetails,' does not exceed 20 or 25 ; they are most numerous in the 
temperate regions, decreasing in number both towards the pole and the 
equator, and are very rare in the Southern Hemisphere. The stem is 
always very slender, and seldom exceeds two or three feet in height, 
though E. giganteum (L.) reaches 20 to 40 feet in the tropics, with a 
climbing habit Most of the species prefer loose sandy or gravelly soil 
in damp situations ; several grow in marshes or standing water. The 
erect stems are mostly annual, but in a few species they endure for 
several years ; while the rhizome is always perennial, and frequently 
attains great size both in depth and in lateral extension. The species 
are all remarkably similar in habit, differing chiefly in the presence or 
absence of special fertile stems, the position of the stomates, and the 
degree of branching ] but the classification of the species into two dis¬ 
tinct groups of ‘homophyadic ’ and ^heterophyadic' is not a natural one. 
Each species is also characterised by a special arrangement of the 
‘ vascular ^ bundles, and of the air-cavities as seen in a transverse section 
of the stem. In external form, but not in internal structure, they call 
to mind Ephedra among Gymnosperms, and Casuarina among Angio- 
sperms. The large amount of silex deposited in the epiderm renders 
several species, especially E. hyemale, useful for scouring purposes, and 
they are popularly known under the name of ‘ Dutch rushes.’ 
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Fossil Vascular Cryptogams. 

Fossil remains or impressions of plants are found in all the stratified 
geological formations from the Upper Silurian to the latest. Of the 
Thallophytes that must certainly have existed in the seas from which 
the oldest fossiliferous strata were deposited, the traces are, as might be 
expected, few and doubtful; and it is certain that many markings that 
have been claimed under this category do not belong to the vegetable 
kingdom at all. The remains of Vascular Cryptogams make their first 
appearance in the Upper §ilurian, and are remarkably abundant in 
the Devonian and Carboniferous formations. During these periods 
the arborescent vegetation of the globe consisted entirely of Vascular 
Cryptogams and Gymnosperms, no remains that can be referred with 
certainty to Angiosperms being known earlier than the Permian forma¬ 
tion. The structure and mode of reproduction in Vascular Cryptogams 
seem to have been remarkably uniform from the earliest times to the 
present The remains found in the fossil state belong, of course, ex¬ 
clusively to the sporophyte generation ; but these indicate not only 
that nearly every class of Vascular Cryptogams now in existence was 
represented in the Carboniferous period, but also that none of the 
primeval forms of vegetable life at present discovered presented charac¬ 
ters diifering very widely from existing types. 


Fossil. Rhizocarpe.^:, 

The fossil remains that can be referred, with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty, to the Rhizocarpese are very scanty. A few leaves found here 
and there have been described by their discoverers, under the names 
Marsilidium(Schenk) and Sphenoglossum (Emm.), as representing genera 
nearly allied to Marsilea ; and capsules presenting an external resem¬ 
blance to the sporocarps of Pilularia and Marsilea have been found in 
the Eocene. 

The Salviniacese are represented with much more certainty in the 
Miocene, ■ impressions of leaves found in various beds belonging to 
that series being indistinguishable from those of Salvinia. More doubt 
attends the identification of fructifications referred to this order. 
Strasburger and Solms-Laubach think it possible that certain minute 
echinate bodies found in calcareous nodules in the Carboniferous 
described under the names Traquairia(Carruth.), Zygosporites(WilL), and 
Sporocarpon (Will), the first of which is regarded by its discoverer as a 
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Radiolarian Rhizopod, may be massulse of Azolla. Sir W. Dawson 
(Bull. Chicago Acad. Sc., 18S6, p. 105) refers organs of fructification ob¬ 
tained from the Devonian (=Erian) in Canada and the northern United 
States—and previously described, under the name Sporangites (Daws.), 
as sporangia of Lycopodiacese—to a genus nearly allied to Salvinia, which 
he calls Protosalvinia ; but, inasmuch as they are borne on Lepidoden- 
dron scales, this explanation is inadmissible. Sir W. Da\vson believes 
the megaspores of Rhizocarpese to be the chief cause of the highly 
bituminous character of the shales in which these bodies are found. 


Fossil Selaginellace.^:. 

Remains of arborescent vegetation more or less nearly allied to the 
typical Selaginellacese of the present day occur in extraordinary abun¬ 
dance in the older fossiliferous strata. Of these the most abundant and 
best known families are the Lepidodendre^e and the Sigillariese. 

Of the Lepidodendre.e the stems are known as Lepidodendron^ and 
the fructification occasionally found in organic connection with the 



Fig. 87,-—a, C, portions of surface of stem of diiferent species of Lepidodendron (natural 
si2e) ; Z>, single cushion (magnified). (After Solms-Laubach.) 

branches, as Lepidostrohus. The fructification is distinctly heterosporous ; 
and although, in a large number of Lepidostrobus cones, microspores only 
have been detected, this is unquestionably either because the portion con¬ 
taining the megaspores has not been preserved, or possibly because the 
megasporanges and microsporanges may have been distributed in distinct 
fructifications—a degree of differentiation unknown in any existing form. 

The remains of a large number of species of Lepidodendron occur in 
the coal measures. They ivere trees, with stems up to ninety feet in 
height and two feet in diameter, covered with the diamond-shaped scars 
of fallen leaves. These scars, together with a portion of the leaf-stalk 
remaining behind in the form of a cushion, occupied the whole surface 
of the stem. Wherever the internal structure has been preserved, a 
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central ' vascular ’ cylinder can be detected, consisting of scalariforni 
tracheides. There is distinct evidence of a secondary growth in thick¬ 
ness. The branching was always dichotomous. The leaves were very 
similar to those of Lycopodium, and were penetrated by a single 
^ vascular ’ bundle. 

The fructifications known as Lepidosfrohus are cone-like structures, 
not unlike fir-cones in appearance, consisting of densely packed sporo- 
phylls. On the upper side of each leaf is a single sporange, often of 
considerable size. The cones themselves vary in size from that of a 
hazel-nut to one and a half feet in length. It is seldom that the remains 
are in a sufficiently perfect condition for the structure of the spores to 



Fig. 88 . —transverse section of cone of Lepidosirobits Schimp. ; i?, longitudinal section 

(after R. Brown): C, diagrammatic longitudinal section of portion of cone of L. ornatits Hook, 
(after Hooker): Dy upper surface of sporophyll {Lzpidopkyllum\ (All from Solms-Laubach.) 


be made out with certainty; but in several examples both kinds occur. 
Where one kind only has at present been detected, it is, in most cases, 
the microspore, the megaspores being probably in the lower part of the 
fructification, which has not been preserved or examined. In the mega¬ 
spores the exospore has three ridges ; there are numerous spores in each 
sporange. The microspores of L. dabadianus (Schpr.) are connected 
together in groups of four ; while in L. Brownei (Schpr.) they are in threesv 
More or less nearly allied to Lepidodendron are a number of other 
arborescent genera, among the more striking of which are Ulodendron 
(Stbg.), Bothrodendron (L. and H.), and Lepidophloios (Stbg.), all from 
the coal measures. 
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Although the genus Sigillaria is still placed by some writers among 
Gymnosperms, its true place is undoubtedly near to Lepidodendron 
in the order Selagineilacem; the structure of the stem presents no 
important difference ^ 

from that of ^Lepido- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fructification known as 
Sigillariostrobushfai^ a 

various species of ^ 

//'?r/a occur in enormous 

scars of fallen leaves in ^ 

linear series. They were 

, - T 1 1 SQ*—-T 9 A ^-1 surface of Stem of difTereot species 

Simple or dichotomously of Si^^marU; a Leiode^maria. (After Solnis-Laubach. j 

branched- The scars 

are circular, ovate, or hexagonal from mutual compression. In the 
section known as Leiodermaria the cushions which occur in other forms 
are wanting, and the scars stand out at a considerable distance from one 
another on the smooth surface of the stem. The leaves, which are 
occasionally found still attached to the branches, were narrow, linear, 
and sedge-like, up to as much as one and a half feet in length, with a 
projecting midrib. According to Van Tieghem the stem of Sigillaria 
differs from tliat of the Lepidodendreae, and indeed from that of all 
other Vascular Cryptogams, in the leaf-trace bundles being ‘ diploxy- 
lous ’—that is, in the central cylinder having an external secondary and 
centrifugal as w^ell as an internal primary and centripetal xylem. Renault 
regards the Rhytidolepidm^ Or Sigillarise with stem exhibiting raised 
cushions as well as scars, as Cryptogamic ; the Leiodermariem^ or smooth¬ 
stemmed Sigillarise, as Gymnospermic; but this view is not supported 
by a careful examination of the structure. 


Fig. 89.—A, C, portions of surface of stem of difTereot species 
of Sigillaria,', A Leiodct7}iaria, (After Solnis-Laubach.j 
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Sigiiiariosfrobus, the fructification of Sigillaria, is extremely rare. It 
was a cone resembling Lepidostrobus, with the sporanges placed singly 
on the base of the sporophylls. The sporophylls are broadly lanceolate 
and apiculate. Only one kind of spore has at present been discovered, 
the megaspores, but it may be regarded as certain that these were asso- 
ciated with a second and smaller kind. 

The fossils known as Stigmaria are the roots of Sigillaria, the two 
having been not unfrequently found in connection with one another. 
They occur in the Devonian and Carboniferous formations. Fragments 
have been found from twenty to thirty feet or more in length (S. ficoides, 
Brongn.), cylindrical and unbranched, or the branching always dichoto¬ 
mous, the two branches running in a nearly parallel direction. The 
surface is smooth, wnth numerous shallow saucer-like depressions, the 
scars of the rootlets, some of which are still very commonly found 
attached to the primary root. The Stigmaria obviously lengthened 



Fig. c^o.—Stigmaria Jicoides Brongn. with rootlets. (After Solms-Laubacli.) 

exclusively by apical growth. Transverse section shows a hollow 
‘ vascular ’ cylinder, broken by meshes for the passage of the bundles 
of the rootlets, and consisting of scalariform tracheides with a central 
parenchymatous tissue or ‘ medulla.' In the rootlets the single central 
bundle consists of a few scalariform tracheides, which leave the cylinder 
as a triangular bundle, but become circular in the rootlets. 

Under the term Lycopodites are included a number of fossil forms, 
the fructification of which is either entirely unknown, or is not in a suf¬ 
ficiently w^ell-preserved state for definite determination. Some of the 
leafy stems ought possibly to be referred to Coniferse ; others, with 
leaves of one kind only, perhaps belong to Lycopodiacese ; while others, 
with leaves of two different kinds, are Selaginellacese. From beds near 
the bottom of the Carboniferous series there is a species with thick 
club-shaped terminal fructification, bearing a striking resemblance to 
I.ycopodium Phlegmaria (Lycopodites Stockii, Kidst). Ftilophyton 
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(Daws.), from the Devonian and Carboniferous formations of Scotland 
and North America, should also be included here. 

The only fossils that can be referred with any degree of certainty to 
the Isoetese are those comprised in the genus Isoctites (Schmp.), from the 
Miocene, which is scarcely distinguishable from existing Isoetes. More 
doubt rests on the true place of Solenites (L. and H.), from the Jurassic, 
which has been referred with equal probability to Gymnosperms. 

Of fossil Psilotese the remains are few and uncertain. To this family 
has been referred Psilophyton (Da'ws.); but the fructification is very 



F IG. 91.—Bases of stem of Sigillartai with Siigvtaria roots attached. (After Solms-Lauhach. 


aberrant from the existing Psiloteae, consisting of a pair of pod-like 
capsules at the end of special branches. 

Fossil Filices. 

The remains of ferns—or more commonly the impressions of the 
leaves—are found in all fossiliferous strata from the Devonian on¬ 
wards. Great difficulty is presented in the classification of fossil ferns 
by the small fragments in wffiich they are usually found, anything like 
,an entire plant, or even a number of fronds attached to an aerial stem 
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or rhizome, being extremely rare. The great majority of species appear 
to have been herbaceous ; or at all events the stems of tree-ferns are 

not of very common occur¬ 
rence, even in the coal 
measures. And although the 
fructification has frequently 
been met with, the vast ma¬ 
jority of the leaves of which 
the remains or the impres¬ 
sions have been preserved 
are barren. The only avail¬ 
able system of classification of 
the greater number of fossil 
ferns is based on the mode of 
venation, on which character 
a number of families have 
been founded by Brongniart; 
but it is doubtful whether 
this has any great value as a 
natural system of classifica¬ 
tion. A form of heterophylly 
different from anything which 
occurs among existing ferns 
is found in a few species from 
the Carboniferous formation, 
where, in addition to the 
normal pinnas of the frond, 
themselves again pinnate, im- 

Fig. from the Carboniferous formation, perfect pinnaS of 11111 ch Smaller 

I, Sjfhene^teris crenata. L. and H. ; 2, 3, Rhctco- ^ i i 

4 hyllum adnascens L. and H. (After Schimper.) Size and Simpler StrUCtUrC are 

intercalated between them. 
These imperfect pinnie, known as aphkhicB^ were described as distinct 
species before their true character was known. Thus Rhacophyllum 
adnascens (L. and H,) is the aphlebia of Sphenopteris crenata (L. and 
H.) ; while various so-called species of Cyclopteris are abnormal pin me 
springing from the rachis below the normal pinnae of Neuropteris. 
On the whole, the leaves of ferns belonging to the Carboniferous period 
bear a striking resemblance to those of our own day ; in many cases 
they might belong to living genera. 

The remains of the fructification of fossil ferns that have come down 
to us lead us to believe that the existing orders of Filices may have been 
represented in the earlier geological periods; and none have as yet been 
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discovered that cannot be referred to some existing type. The preva¬ 
lent forms appear to have been the Polypodiacese, Hymenoph}iIaceffi, 
and Marattiaceae ; this last order having been apparently much more 
widely distributed and more abundant in the earlier periods than it is 
now. 

The HvMENOPHYLLACEiE may possibly have been one of the earliest 
differentiated types. In Palieopteris hibernica (Schmp.) (Cyclopteris 



Fig. 03.—A, frond of Palm;pteris hibernica Schmp. (restored) (-f-d); B, pinnule (sornewhat mag.) : 
C, fertile pinna (nat, size); D, two cup-shaped indusia attached to the filiform midrib (mag.) ; E, 
sporanges of a hymenophyllaceous fern from the coal measures (mag.). (After Carruthers.) 

hibernica, Forbes), specimens have been found in which all the lower 
pinnse are fertile. The pinnule was reduced to a midrib supporting the 
slender stalks of the bilabiate cup-shaped indusia ; and the stalk is con¬ 
tinued into the indusium, to which the sessile sporanges are attached. 
The texture of the frond was not membranaceous, like that of most exist¬ 
ing Hymenophyllaceae, but was more like that of Loxsoma, On the 
rachis between the pinnae are seated single large decurrent pinnules. 
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The edges of the pinnules are slightly serrate from the numerous dicho¬ 
tomising veins ; the lower part of the stipe is clothed with scales. Spo- 
ranges with the’characteristic oblique annulus of the Hymenophyllaceie 
have also been found in the coal measures by Carruthers (‘^Geol. Mag.,’ 



Feb. 1872). 

Remains which can be 
referred with certainty to the 
Marattiace^e are not unfre¬ 
quent. In Scolecopteris (Stur) 
we have a true synange ; the 
separate sporanges, arranged 



Fig. 94. —Fructifications of fossil Marattiaceae. 
Seftei^bergia ophidermatica ; By Hanlea Miltoni; 
Cy Oligocarpia LifuiscBoidcs; JD, Scolecopieris poly- 
yfwrpha.; Asterotheca Stembergii. (After Solms- 
Lautoach.) 


on a common elevated re¬ 
ceptacle, are linear-ovate with 
a long free apex, and open by 
a fissure on the inner side 
without any trace of an an¬ 
nulus. In Asterotheca (Presl) 
the circular sorus usually con¬ 
sists of six exannulate spo¬ 
ranges closely adnate to one 
another, the sori are sessile, 
and are arranged in a single 
row on each side of the mid¬ 
rib of the pinna. In Renaultia 
(Stur) a group of cells occurs 
in the outer wall of the, spo- 
range similar to that in Angi- 
opteris, which may be the 
rudiment of an annulus. 
Seftenbergia (Cord.) presents 
important differences. The 
sporanges are not collected 
into sori, but are scattered 
along the veins of the third 
order; each sporange has at 
its apex a cap-like annulus. 
It appears to be a connecting 
link between the Marattiacese 


and Schizseacese, Other types of Marattiaceae are presented by Danasites 
(Gopp.) and Botryopteris (Ren.). 

The remaining types of ferns of the Devonian and Carboniferous, 
and especially those of more recent periods, present the greatest resem- 
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blance to Polypodiace.^ and Cyatheace^e among existing forms. No 
fructification resembling that of Osmundace^ has at present been dis¬ 
covered ; but Osmundites (Carruth.), from the Lower Eocene, has been 
referred to that order by its discoverer from the peculiarities of the 
structure of the stem. The Ophioglossace^ are still unrepresented in 
pal^ophytology. 

The internal structure of the stem and leaf-stalk of most fossil ferns, 



Fig. 95.—Section of SicmmaiopUris Cord, invested with raotl^—Psaronins Cord. 

(From a specimen in the British Museum.) 

where this can be determined, differs in no important respect from that 
of living forms. We find the same interrupted ring of ^vascular^ 
bundles, which may be either concentric or collateral, the xylem con¬ 
sisting largely of scalariform tracheides, the same layers of sclerenchyme 
both in connection with the bundles and beneath the epiderm; evident 
indications of gum-passages have even been detected. But though this 
is by far the most common type of structure, a second is displayed in a 
few rare examples, in which the arrangement of the ^ vascular ^ elements 
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may be cx)mpared to that in the stem of Monocotyledons, as the ordinary 
arrangement may ]>e to that in the first year in the stem of Dicotyledons. 
In Stemmatopteris (Cord.) (including Psaronius, Cord., and Zippea, 
Cord.), from the Bath coal-field, the circumference of the stem is com¬ 
posed of a continuous envelope of sclerenchymatous tissue, within which 
are perpendicular tracts of ‘ vascular ’ tissue not penetrated by meshes. 
Between these tracts the leaves were given off in perpendicular series, 
the large single leaf-bundles coming right out from the central paren- 
chyme, in which they existed as well-formed bundles, filling up more or 
less completely the central cavity (see fig. 95). There is therefore no 
closed cylinder with central ‘ medulla ’ as in ordinary ferns. By some 
authors it has been proposed to establish the fern-stems which display 
this character as a separate group under the name Psaroniese, but there 
is every reason to identify the stem of Stemmatopteris insignis (Cord.) 
with the fronds of Pecopteris arborescens (Schl), which bear fructi¬ 
fication indistinguishable from that of Cyathea; and, this character 
being the more important, the genus must be placed under Cyathe- 
acese. 


Fossil EQUiSEXACEiE. 

Remains of the genus Eqzdsetites^ evidently very nearly allied to 
Equisetum, if not identical with it, are found in greater or less abun¬ 
dance in various strata from the Carboniferous to the Tertiary, attaining 
their maximum development in the Trias. The stems of these fossil 
horsetails are from one and a half to six inches in diameter, and may have 
attained a height of from twenty-five to thirty-five feet. They are cylin¬ 
drical, and are marked with alternate ridges and furrows. At the nodes 
are tubular leaf-sheaths split at the margin into numerous short teeth, 
each of which terminates in an elongated bristle ; in some species the 
number of these teeth appears to have amounted to as many as one 
hundred. The nodal diaphragms are clearly seen in E. arenaceus 
(Brongn.), the remains of which occur in extraordinary abundance in the 
Upper Trias ; and, in some species at least, the furrows and ridges of 
each internode are alternate respectively with those of the internodes 
next above and next below. Remains of rhizomes have been found closely 
resembling in structure those of Equisetum. Nearly allied to Equise- 
tites are the genera Schizoneura (Sebmp.) and Phyllotheca (Brongn.); 

, the latter differing from the type in its spreading sheath-teeth, and in 
X the ridges and furrows of adjacent internodes not being alternate. The 
fiructification of Equisetites has only been found in a very imperfect con¬ 
dition. That of Phyllotheca bears a close resemblance to the cone-. 
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like sporangiferous spikes of Equisetum. It contained spores of one 
kind only. 

The group of Calamarie.^:— including the stems known as Cala¬ 
mi fes and Caiamodendrofi, and the fruit known as Calamostachys — 
have been separated by some authorities from the Equisetaceae on the 
ground of their alleged heterospory, but without sufficient warrant from 
the facts of their structure as actually observed. 

The remains of Calamites occur in immense quantities in the Car¬ 
boniferous strata ■ apparently they 
constituted one of the most im¬ 
portant features of the vegetation of 
that period, disappearing after the 
Permian. The steins were fre¬ 
quently of gigantic dimensions com¬ 
pared with our existing Equisetums, 
attaining a height of thirty feet and 
a diameter of four inches or more. 

They consist of a hollow central 
cavity, with a cylinder of tracheides 
in wedge-shaped bundles, separated 
at their origin by parenchyme, and 
alternating at the nodes, where there 
is a diaphragm or ^ phragma.’ The 
leaves, which spring in whorls from 
each node, do not, as in Equi- 
setites, coalesce laterally into sheaths 
surrounding the stem. They are 
narrow and acicular, with a single 
prominent midrib. At the nodes 
are occasionally seen saucer-shaped 
depressions, the scars of the lateral 
branches, which are sometimes 
found attached to the primary axis. 

The growth of the stem is characterised by a considerable secondary 
increase in thickness; and, since this phenomenon was formerly un¬ 
known among living Vascular Cryptogams, it has induced some authori¬ 
ties to transfer those examples wffiere it occurs, under the name of 
Calamodendrese, to Gymnosperms; but this has been rendered un¬ 
necessary from the fact that a secondary growth in thickness occurs 
also in Lepidodendron and Sigillaria, as 'well as in Isoetes; and is 
further contradicted by the fact that fructification of an evidently 
cryptogamic character has been found in organic connection with, stems 



Fig. 96.—. 4 , Phyllotheca, eqntseiifo7’mh\ B, 
fructification of PhyUotheccts (After Solms* 
Laubach.) 
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which must be referred to the same group. To the same fomily as 
Calamites belong probably Astromyelon (Will.), and at least some 
species of Arthropitys (Gopp.). The degree of identity in structure of 
Calamodendrofi with Calamites is a point on which the best authorities 
are not yet in agreement. 

To the genus Calamitina (Weiss) (Asterophyllites, Ren., Calamocladus, 
Schmp.) belong a number of calamite. stems found with the leaves still 
in connection with them. These are of very peculiar form, consisting 
of an ovatedanceolate basal portion, thickened and marked by a central 
furrow, and a narrowly-lanceolate acuminate apical portion ; the basal 



Fig, 97.— Stems oF Calamites. (After Weiss.) 


portion alone being very frequently presen'ed. The leaves do not 
coalesce laterally into sheaths ; on falling off they leave behind whorls 
of round or ovate scars. Bornia (Brongn.) (Arch^ocalamites, Stur) is 
an older fossil occurring in the Devonian formation, differing from the 
more recent forms in the broad flat longitudinal ribs on the stem not 
alternating in adjacent internodes. 

In Annularia (Brongn.), which occurs only in the Carboniferous 
formation, the leaves are linear-lanceolate, and are penetrated by a single 
‘vascular’ bundle ; those of each whorl are united laterally in their 
basal portion into a shallow saucer-shaped cup, through which the stem 
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passes, and from the margin of which spring the linear-lanceolate free 
portions of the leaves. Annularia has been regarded by some writers 
as an herbaceous aquatic plant; but there is little doubt that it is the 
branches and foliage of Calamites. 

The fructification of the Calamariese, described under the name 
Calamostachys —with which must be identified Volkmannia (Stbg.) and 



Bruckmannia (Stbg.)—has not unfrequently been found in organic con¬ 
nection with the stem. Each cylindrical cone-like fructification consists 
of a number of whorls of sporophylls, but differs from that of Equisetum 
or of Equisetites in the fertile whorls alternating, in each spike, with 
barren whorls consisting of a large number of lanceolate acute leaves, 
free or more or less connate at the base, the free portions completely 
.cover, the next upper fertile whorl and the base of the barren whorl 
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above that; thus giving a remarkable superficial resemblance to a fir- 
cone. The sporophylls of each whorl are not united with, one another ; 
they resemble those of Equisetum in their peltate form, and each bears 
on its under side four sporanges. It is very rarely that the spores are 
preserved in sufficient perfection for their structure to Ije made out with 
certainty. The statement that they are of two kinds, megaspores and 
microspores, rests on insufficient evidence. Carruthers believes that he 
has detected in a few cases an outer separable membrane which would 



Fig. ioo.~A, Fructification of •portion of a barren and of a fertile whorl 

C, upper suwace of lertile worl. (After Weiss.) 

unroll itself in the form of.jel^^prs. '^^tn Palseostachys (Weiss) the spo¬ 
rophylls stand in the axils of .barren leaves. The fructification of 
Cinguiaria (Weiss) has a very reffi^Tt:able appearance, from the alternate 
barren and fertile whorls standing out nearly at right angles to the axis ; 
the leaves of the barren whorls ^^^nnate for about half their length ; 
the sporophylls are also united^m each whorl into a horizontal plate, 
divided at the margin into truncate lobes ; from the under side of this 

t jate the sporanges hang vertically in radial rows. The remains of 
Ingularia fructifications are found in large numbers in the coal 
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measures. Very little is known of their stem, which appears, however, 
to have resembled that of the Calamariese. 

More doubt rests on the affinity with the Equisetace^ of the group 
of SpHENOPHYLLEiE. The remains of Sphenophylhmi (Brongn.) are 
found in abundance in the Carboniferous formation, but do not come 
down to more recent times 
than the Lower Permian, 

The stem is divided into 
distinct nodes and inter¬ 
nodes, the latter usually 
marked with conspicuous 
ridges and furrows, which 
are not alternate in adja¬ 
cent internodes, but pass 
continuously through the 
nodes. x\t the swollen 
nodes are whorls of leaves, 
with occasional axillary 
branches. Each whorl ap¬ 
pears to consist always of 
six leaves or of some mul¬ 
tiple of six. They are ses¬ 
sile, and obcuneate from a 
narrow base, sometimes 
denticulate and bifid at the 
apex, but are not in any 
degree connate. Each leaf 
contains a number of 
simple or dichotomous 
* vascular ’ bundles. In 
the centre of the stem is 
a triangular bundle com¬ 
posed of scalariform tra- 
cheides, to which some 
authorities add spiral tra- 
cheides and others with 
bordered pits; the bundle passes through the node without material 
change. This is often surrounded by some layers of secondary wood ; 
the greater part of the stem, on transverse section, is occupied by a 
small-celled parenchyme. 

The fructification of Sphenophyllum consists of cylindrical cone¬ 
like spikes resembling those of Calamites. It is composed of whorls 

K 
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of sporophylls without any intermediate barren whorls ; the sejiarate 
leaves are often saccate, the narrow apices ascending and c( 3 vcring in an 
imbricate fashion the bases of the next upper whorl. The position of the 
sporanges differs materially from that of the other EquisetacCc'e. They 
are comparatively large bodies, lenticular, from i to 2*5 mm. in diameter, 
solitary and sessile in the saccate hollow on the upper surface of the 
base of the sporophyll. The solid remains have not yet been found in 
a sufficiently perfect condition for the structure of the spores to be 
determined with any degree of certainty, but no sufficient evidence of 
heterospory has been presented. 

From the form and position of the sporanges the Sphenophyllem are 
placed by some writers under Selaginellacese ; but in the general appear¬ 
ance and structure of the vegetative organs they approach so nearly to 
the Calamariese that it seems best at present to place them here until 
we are better acquainted with the details of the fructification. Stur has 
recently described and figured specimens with leaves of Asterophyllites 
at the base, Sphenophyllum-leaves higher up, and terminating in a fructi¬ 
fication. 
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SECOND SUBDIVISION, 

MUSCINEjE. 


The line of demarcation between the Vascular Cryptogams and the 
plants immediately below them in the scale of organisation, the 
Muscinece, is a very sharp one, and their genetic relationship to one 
another presents considerable difficulties. The lower type of structure 
is, however, chiefly manifested in the vegetative organs. The mode of 
sexual reproduction which occurs throughout this group corresponds in 
its most important features with that in Vascular Cryptogams ; and we 
have here also a division of the life-history of the plants into a 
phyte and an oophyte generation, a true alternation of generations, 
although the phenomenon differs in one important point from that which 
we have seen in Vascular Cryptogams, viz, in almost the whole of the 
vegetative system belonging to the oophyte instead of to the sporophyte 
generation. To this we have already seen an approach in Gymnogramme 
(p. 65), The vegetative system is invariably of small size, and almost 
entirely destitute of vascular bundles and of all other strengthening 
tissues. AVithin the group the boundary line is crossed between Cormo- 
phytes and Thallophytes ; and in the lower orders we entirely lose the 
differentiation of the vegetative organs into cauline and appendicular 
organs—in other words, into stem and leaves; the entire vegetative 
system consisting of an undifferentiated thallus. The inature plant is 
almost invariably terrestrial in habit, and is attached to the substratum 
by rhizoids. The appendicular organs, when present, are minute leaves, 
which never contain true vascular bundles, and usually consist of only a 
single layer of cells. We find, however, the first stage towards the 
epidermal and fibrovascular structures characteristic of the leaves of 
vascular plants, in a distinct midrib and edging of elongated cells with 
somewhat thicker cell-walls overlapping one another at the extremities, 
and partially or altogether destitute of chlorophyll. In one group 
(Sphagnacese) the leaves are composed of cells of two different kinds, 
small cells containing chlorophyll interspersed among much larger empty 
cells. The leaves, being usually unilamellar, cannot, of course, be pro- 
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vided with stomates, though these are frequently present on the organs 
of propagation ; while one group of thalloid forms (Marchantiace^e) 
possess stomates of remarkable and complicated structure. The vegeta¬ 
tive propagation of the Muscineae takes place in several ways : ist, by 
iunovation, t.e. by a process of renewal at the apex, while the oldest parts 
die off behind ; 2nd, by means of gemmae, stolons, or detached buds; 
and 3rd, by the non-sexual production of a thallus or protoneme, a 
process which will be described presently. The facility of these various 
modes of vegetative multiplication gives rise to the tufted or caespitose 
habit of many species. 

Notwithstanding the variety in the development of the vegetative 
Structure, the sexual organs of Muscineae are remarkably uniform in 
their main features. The male and female organs are termed respec¬ 
tively, as in Vascular Cryptogams, a 7 itherids and archegones. The 
mature antherid is a spherical, ellipsoidal, or club-shaped body, with a 
longer or shorter stalk, the outer layer of its cells forming an enclosing 
wall, while each of the small and numerous crowded cells in the interior 
develops an atitherozoid. These bodies are spirally-coiled threads of 
protoplasm, thicker at the posterior end, and tapering to a fine point 
at the anterior end, where they are furnished with two long fine cilia, 
the vibrations of which set them in constant motion ; they are set free 
by the rupture of the wall of the antherid at its apex. The archegones, 
when in a condition capable of impregnation, are flask-shaped bodies 
bulging from a narrow base, and produced above into a long n€ch 
The swollen or ventral portion, the venter^ encloses one cell much 
larger than the rest, the ce?itral cell^ from the larger and lower portion 
of which is developed, after its separation by a horizontal septum, the 
germ-cell or oosphere. Above this central cell is an axial row of cells 
termed the canal-cells^ passing through the narrow portion or neck of 
the archegone, and continued as far as the apical cells, stigmatic cells, 
or lid-cells, which form what is called the stigma. These canal-cells 
are transformed before impregnation into mucilage, which finally swells 
up and forces apart the four stigmatic cells, an open canal being thus 
formed, through which the antherozoids reach the oosphere. Notwith¬ 
standing the general uniformity in structure of the sexual organs of the 
Muscine^, their origin varies greatly. They may originate, in the 
thalloid forms, below the growing apex, from the superficial cells of the 
thallus, or on special metamorphosed branches ; in the foliose forms 
both antherids and archegones may be formed from the apical cell of 
the shoot, or from segments of it; and in this case they may take the 
place of leaves, of lateral shoots, or even of hairs.. According to 
Leitgeb, the order of evolution from the lower to the higher forms of 
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Miiscinese is indicated by the position of the sexual organs on the 
vegetative shoots ; as these organs approach nearer and nearer to the 
apex, the shoot gradually loses its vegetative character, and becomes 
differentiated into a special fertile branch. 

The sexual organs are frequently surrounded by crowded and slightly 
modified foliar structures, the whole arrangement having then some 
resemblance to the flower of Phanerogams. Thus, in the thalloid 
forms, the antherids and archegones are commonly borne on umbrella¬ 
shaped outgrowths of the thallus which are not inaptly termed respec¬ 
tively male and female mfloresceuces. In the foliose forms they arc 
frequently arranged at the extremities or laterally on branches, and 
closely surrounded by small leaves constituting the ^erichmte or perianth, 
reminding one of the bracts, or even of the calyx, of Flowering Plants, 
the whole structure forming an hermaphrodite, monc^cious, or dioecious 
^ flower,’ They are often accompanied by barren, hair-like cells, termed 
paraphyses. 

The first result of the impregnation of the oosphere by an anthero- 
zoid is the formation of an ovoid embryo by repeated^ cell-divisions; 
this continues to grow at its apex, and finally develops into the 
fructification here known distinctively as the sporogone, the ultii^ate 
form of which varies greatly in the different families. In itS hiost 
perfect form the sporogone is differentiated externally into a slender 
stalk or seia, which penetrates into the base of the archegone, or even 
into the underlying tissue, and a spore-capsule, called indifferently the 
sporange^ theca^ or urn. Along with the spores the spore-capsule some¬ 
times contains (in the Hepaticse) elongated cells thickened by a single 
or double spiral band known as which assist in the dissemination 

of the spores. The mature sporange is, in the highest forms, sur¬ 
mounted by a cap or calypter, which becomes completely detached at 
its base, while the mature lower portion of the archegone encloses the 
base of the seta in the form of a sheath or mglne; in the lower forms 
the spore-capsule always remains enclosed in the calypter. The spores 
of the Muscinese are always formed in fours within the spare-mother- 
celis^ which, latter are produced within the cavity of the sporange by free 
cell-formation, from a special layer or layers of cells known as the 
archespore. When ripe they have a double cell-wall, the outermost 
layer or exospore being provided with small excrescences, and the inner 
layer or endospore bursting through it on germination. The contents 
consist of protoplasm, chlorophyll-grains, starch, and oil 

The thalloid or leafy plant (as the case may be) does not, as a rule, 
arise immediately from the germinating spore, but, in all the higher 
forms, only after the previous formation of a colourless confervoid or 
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filamentous structure, the prothallus or protoneme, on which the leafy 
plant containing chlorophyll arises as a lateral shoot. The Muscinese 
present, therefore, an illustration of the phenomenon of alternation of 
generations ] the sexual generation which intervenes between germina¬ 
tion and impregnation, or oophyte, consisting of the protoneme (when 
present), the leafy (or thalloid) plant, together with the sexual organs ; 
the non-sexual generation intervening between impregnation and ger¬ 
mination, or sporophyte, consisting of the sporogone only with its 
spores. 

The Muscinese are divided into two well-marked families, the Musa 
or Mosses, and Hepaticm or Liverworts. In the Musci the immediate 
result of the germination of the spore is always a protoneme consisting 
of branched rows of green or colourless cells, and often growing for a 
considerable time independently, even after it has produced leafy stems 
by lateral budding. The vegetative structure is always cormophytic, 
and consists of a filiform stem furnished with two, three, or four rows of 
leaves, not exhibiting any distinct bilateral structure, and branching 
monopodially, never dichotomously. The sporogone is only for a time 
enclosed in the calypter, which is usually eventually ruptured below, the 
lower portion developing into the vagme, while the upper part is elevated 
above the apex of the sporogone in the form of a cap. The spore- 
mother-cells are produced from one or more special layers of tissue 
within the sporange, the archespore^ while the axial mass develops into 
a solid cohimel The uppermost portion of the wall of the sporange 
forms a lid or opercule, which usually becomes detached from the lower 
portion, to which the term theca or sporange specially belongs, to allow 
the escape of the spores. The outermost layer of cells of the wall of 
the sporange is more or less completely differentiated into an epiderm, 
which is frequently penetrated by stomates. When the opercule is 
removed, the rim of the sporange is either quite smooth, when it is 
termed gymnostomous, or the edge is furnished with delicate hair-like 
appendages, constituting the peristome, arranged in a single row or fre¬ 
quently in two, when they are called respectively teeth and alta, the 
former constituting the outer, the latter the inner row. The number of 
both teeth and cilia is always a multiple of four, or more correctly speak¬ 
ing, a ^ power ’ of two. In the Hepaticse the protoneme is either scantily 
developed or is altogether suppressed. The rest of the sexual generation 
consists either of a flat dichotoraously branched thallus or thalloid stem, 
or of a slender stalk furnished with two or three rows of leaves. In the 
division into Foliose and Thalloid or Frondose forms, the Hepatic^B 

therefore present the transition from Cormophytes to Thallophytes. The 

mode of growth is always distinctly bilateral; the thalloid forms cling 
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closely to the ground or to some other substratum ; and even in the 
foliose forms there is a well-marked tendency to the differentiation of an 
upper or dorsal and an under or ventral surface. The non-sexiial 
generation or sporogone remains surrounded by the calypter until the 
spores are ripe ; the calypter is usually at length ruptured at the apex, 
and remains at the base of the sporogone as an open sheath, while the 
sporange projects above its apex to allow the escape of the spores* The 
mother-cells of the spores are either developed from the whole of the 
archespore, or, in most families, some of the cells develop into elaters ; 
there is no columel. 
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Class VIL—MuscL 

The germinating spore of Mosses gives rise to a prothalliura which is 
always in the typical families of a filamentous conferva-like character, 
and is hence known as the frototieme. On this is produced the leafy 
plant with differentiated stem and leaves by lateral budding. These 
together, therefore, constitute the sexual generation or oophyte, which 
terminates in the production of the sexual organs. From the fertilised 
oosphere proceeds the sjforogone^ which comprises in itself the non-sexual 
generation or sporophyte. 

The protoneme first originates, in typical mosses (Bryacese), as a 
tubular bulging of the endospore or inner coat of the spore, divisions 
taking place in it in the transverse direction only. It has an unlimited 
power of apical growth, and often branches copiously, forming a dense 
felt of considerable size above or below the surface of the soil, in the 
former case densely filled with chlorophyll The protoneme usually 
disappears altogether after the appearance on it of the leafy plant 3 but 
in some cases, especially in the Phascace^, it remains vigorous even 
after the formation of the sporogone. In the Sphagnaceae the proto¬ 
neme consists of a flat plate of cells; while in the Andre^acese cell- 
division begins to take place within the spore, the resulting prothallium 
consisting of a small cellular tissue. The buds which develop into the 
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leafy stems appear never or very seldom to arise at the apex of a primary 
filament of the protoneme, but always as lateral branches. 

Mosses display a certain amount of differentiation of tissues. The 
apical cell of the stem is, except in Fissidens (Hedw.), a three-sided 



Fig. xoiz.—CaiJiar'mea {Airichuni) •undulata.'^, andM. (magnified). (After Schimper.) 

pyramid. The primary meristem of the stem, situated beneath the 
growing point, which develops into the permanent tissue, usually becomes 
differentiated into an inner and a peripheral mass; the latter, although 
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not strongly defined, partaking of an epidermal character; the bright red 
or yellow cell-walls are considerably thicker than those of the central thin- 
Availed large-celled fundamental tissue. In some genera a further differen¬ 
tiation takes place of the axial portion of the central cylinder into a 
rudimentary ‘ vascular ’ bundle with thicker cell-walls ; similar rudimen¬ 
tary bundles being also formed in the pedicel of the sporogone. Both 
the partially lignified and the thin-walled cells have simple pits in their 
cell-walls ; these are found in all families of mosses, and are especially 
abundant in the midrib of the leaves. ■ Some species of Sphagnum (L.) 
have rudimentary sieve-plates. The central bundle in the stem of Mnium, 
Polytrichum (L.), and other genera, has been showm by Plaberlandt not 
to possess any of the strengthening functions of a true vascular bundle, but 



to be constructed for the purpose of the conduction of water. Its cells con¬ 
tain nothing but a watery fluid, Avithout starch-grains, oil, or protoplasm. 
In genera which have no such central bundle, like Dicranum (Hedw.) 
and Leucobr}^!!! (Hpe.), the epidermal tissue of the stem and branches, 
AAuth its perforated cells, forms a similar -capillary apparatus. In the 
more highly developed mosses, Haberlandt notes the folloAving dis¬ 
tinct tissues :~(i) an epidermal tissue, sometimes developing trichomic 
structures; (2) a mechanical system, consisting of elongated cells with 
thickened walls; (3) an absorbing system, most strongly displayed in 
the rhizoids—also at the base of the sporange; (4) an assimilating system, 
often composed of palisade-cells, in the leaves or in the sporange; (5) 
a conducting system, consisting of.the rudimentary ‘ vascular ’ bundles; 
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(6) a reserve-system, usually represented by the aquiferous tissue; (7) 
a secreting system, developed typically in the sporange. No special 
secretory or excretory organs have been detected in mosses. 

The leaves of mosses originate as broad papillose bulgings of a cell 
of the stem which becomes cut off by a septum. They are always of 
small size, sessile, and vary in shape from extremely narrow to broadly 
lanceolate or almost orbicular. The tissue of the greater part of the 
leaf usually consists of only a single layer of cells, 
all of which contain chlorophyll, except in the 
Sphagnacese and in Leucobryum, where the cells are 
of two different kinds, one large and empty, the other 
very small and chlorophyllous, thus giving the leaf 
a very light yellow-green colour. In most mosses 
the marginal cells of the leaf, and a row extending 
through the middle of the leaf from the base to 
the apex, are much smaller, and are disposed in 
several layers, though still thin-walled, thus consti¬ 
tuting the rudiments of an epiderm and midrib. 

The midrib may even extend beyond the apex of 
the leaf as an awn or bristle. The leaves are usually 
crowded, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
sexual reproductive organs. Their phyllotaxis is 
spiral, or more rarely distichous. The branch¬ 
ing of the stem of mosses is apparently neither 
dichotomous nor axillary ; the number of lateral 
shoots is always much smaller than that of the leaves. 

When the primary shoot produces a so-called 
^ flower ’ at its apex, a lateral shoot situated beneath 
it not unfrequently displays a more vigorous growth 
of a monopodial character, and is then termed an 
innovation, Frolification^ or the prolongation of a 
shoot by the continued growth of the bud within and 
above the male ^ flower,’ is a common phenomenon 
in Poly trichum. Nearly leafless shoots or stolons jslgh^y nTagnifieS^*^ 

are sometimes formed beneath or on the surface of 
the ground, arising finally as erect leafy stems. 

In most mosses large numbers of rhkoids are formed on the under 
side of the stem, often clothing it completely with a reddish brown felt 
(see hg. 102). They differ from the protoneme in their tendency to grow 
downwards, and in not usually containing chlorophyll; but there is no 
sharp distinction between the two, each possessing the power of pro¬ 
ducing branches indistinguishable from those of the other. 
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The non-sexual propagation of mosses, takes place in a variety of 
ways, the first step being, in nearly all cases, the production of a colour¬ 
less filament of the nature of a protoneme. This protonemal branch, like 
the true protoneme Avhich springs from a spore, may produce by lateral 
budding a number of leafy shoots. Protonemal branches of this kind 
are in some genera (such as Mnium, L., Barbula, Hedw., and Phascum, 

L.) produced in large num¬ 
bers simply by turning over 
a tuft of moss on the soil. 
p In this state they frequently 

hibernate, the portion above 
the soil disappearing entirely. 
In some mosses the leaves 
produce a protoneme simply 
by the growth of particular 
cells into segmented fila¬ 
ments; and this may even 
take place with detached 
leaves if kept moist. The 
seta or stalk of the sporogone 
has a special tendency to 
produce protonemes when 
in contact with damp soil. 
Rhizoids also may give rise to 
gemmse or leaf-buds, whether 
above or beneath the surface 
of the soil. Gemmcie of a more 
complicated structure occur 
in a few species, as Aulacom- 
nion androgynum (Schw.) 
(Bower, ^Journ. Linn. Soc.,’ 
1884, XX., p. 465), and Tetra- 
Fig. young plant of Barhila, m\ h, rhizoid, phis pellucida (Hedw.), bclug 

(X 20). . 5 , the same gemma (X 300). (After Goebel.) Stalked fuSlfomi Or lentlCukr 

. multicellular bodies. In the 
latter species they are enveloped in an elegant cup or cupule^ composed of 
a number of leaves, out of which they eventually fall, and then put forth 
protonemal filaments, which give rise first to a flat prothallus resembling 
that of a fern, and then to a leaf-bud. Gemmae are produced in a variety 
of situations, as at the apex of a leaf and on the rhizoids. 

The sexual organs of mosses are very commonly enveloped in closely 
crowded leaves which have undergone a certain amount of modification, 
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and the entire structure is sometimes—from analog}^ with the corre¬ 
sponding structure in Fiowering Plants—called the fioiver. Such a 
flower may either be hermaphrodite, including both antherids and 
archegoneSj or unisexual, and the species may then be monoecious or 
dicecious. The female and the hermaphrodite flowers are not dissimilar 
in appearance, while that of the male flowers is altogether different. 



Fig. XQb,-~Funariahygrovieifka \ longitudinal section through male inflorescence; ^ young an- 
therid; nearly mature antherid \ c, paraphyses; H, perigonal leaves ( x 300). (After Goebel.) 

In the hermaphrodite flo-wers the archegones usually occupy the 
central position, corresponding to the pistil in Flowering Plants, the 
antherids being arranged in an encircling spiral; while the whole is 
enveloped in a rosette of small leaves termed the perichate or perianth. 
The entire structure resembles externally an elongated closed bud. Only a 
single archegone in each flower is usually fertilised or arrives at maturity. 
The female resemble the hermaphrodite flowers in every respect except 
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Fig. jcq.^Folyirichuni commune, 
mature plants with sporo- 
^ gone; C, male plant (nat. size). 


that the antherids are suppressed. The male 
flowers present much greater variety in form 
and appearance; the male perianth or peri- 
gone is usually composed of broader, shorter, 
and thicker leaves, which sometimes sheath 
at the base, and are not unfrequently red. 
The flowers themselves are ovoid, globular, 
or discoid; the antherids usually stand in 
the axils of metamorphosed leaves. Both 
male and female flowers are provided with 
barren segmented filaments or parapkyses. 
In the male flowers the paraphyses are fili¬ 
form, club-shaped, or spathulate, and termi¬ 
nate in several rows of cells; in the female 
flowers they are simple filiform bodies com¬ 
posed of a single row of cells. Their function 
appears to be to keep the archegones moist 
until they have been fertilised by the anthe- 
rozoids. 

The first antherid appears to be a terminal 
structure, being developed out of the apical 
cell of a branch. An hermaphrodite flower 
is probably derived from two independent 
shoots, the female shoot being formed im¬ 
mediately beneath the male organs. The 
mature antherid is a stalked club-shaped, or 
less often spherical sac, with a wall com¬ 
posed of only a single layer of cells. In the 
Sphagnacete it opens by longitudinal de¬ 
hiscence ; in the other orders by an apical slit 
through which the antherozoids, still enclosed 
in their mother-cells, are discharged as a 
thick mucilaginous mass, being imbedded in 
a jelly which is expelled in jets wdien the an¬ 
therid bursts, but which is soluble in water. 
The antherozoids then escape from their 
mother-cell walls, and swim about as filiform 
bodies, furnished at the anterior end with 
two slender vibratile cilia, and containing a 
number of starchy granules. The male in¬ 
florescence of Polytrichum exhibits a re¬ 
markable tendency to prolification (see fig. 
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104). The archegone has somewhat the form of a very long-necked flask. 
The wall of the venter or ventral portion^ which is ovoid and supported 
on a short stalk, consists of two layers of cells, while the elongated neck, 
which is often somewhat twisted, is composed of from four to six rows 
in a single layer. The interior of^the venter consists of a single large 
cell, the central cell, which divides into two by a horizontal septum; the 


lower segment contains the oosphere, 
and the upper segment becomes the 
ventral catial-cell, while the neck is 
penetrated by a single axial row of 




Fig. 108.—antherid ofF ig. 109.— Funarm kygrometrica. longitudinal 

kygrometrica, discharging anthe- section through female inflorescence; arche- 

rozoids, « (x 350). B, anthero- gones*, b, pencbrntial leaves (x 100). arche- 

zoid of Polyirickum ; still gone (x 500); venter and central cell; k, neck ; 

enclosed in mother-cell ; c, free m, opening of canal. C, opening of neck (more 

(X 800). highly magnifiedX with stigmatic cells forced open. 


cells which deliquesce into mucilage before impregnation. An open canal 
is thus left, through which the antherozoids penetrate to the oosphere 
the terminal stigmatic or lid-cells of each row of the neck, constituting 
together the stigma, being forced apart by the exudation of the mucilage. 
The first archegones are formed from apical cells of shoots. 
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The impregnated oosphere, or oosferm^ develops into an embryo, 
from which is derived the sJ)orogone within the ventral portion of the 
archegone. After investing itself with a celhwall, it divides by a number 
of longitudinal, radial, and transverse septa. At an early period in 
typical mosses the young elongated sporogone ruptures transversely the 
wall of the venter, the lower part of which forms a sheathing protection 
to its base, and is termed the mgine, while the upper part becomes 
elevated in the form of a cap or calypter. In the Sphagnace^e the sporo¬ 
gone attains almost perfect development before the rupture of the 

archegone; in other mosses the- 
various portions of which the 
sporange is composed are diffe¬ 
rentiated only at a later date. 
The sporange is at first filled 
with fluid contents, the greater 
part of which is the archespore^ 


Fig. iio.—Fnnaria hygromctrica. A, young 
plant with young sporogone. B, mature plant 
with mature sporogone; s, seta; y; *^Porange ; 
c, calypter (natural size). C, longitudinal section Fig. hi.— Mouth of sporange of Ponti- 
of sporange (greaUy magnified); d, opercule ; L., with peristome ; 

annulus : p, peristome; r, columel; s, arche- teeth ; cilia (x 50). pVfter 

spore; //, air-cavities. (After Goebel.) Schimper.) 

developing into the mother-cells of the spores, from each of which are 
produced four spores by free-cell formation after preliminary indica¬ 
tion of bipartition. The withered neck of the archegone, which has 
assumed a deep reddish brown colour, may often be recognised for 
soine time surmounting the apex of the calypter. The mature sporogone 
consists of a pedicel or seta —w^hich is usually of considerable length, the 
lower portion or foot being enclosed within the vagine, but is short in 
Sphagnum and some other genera—and the sporange or spore-capsule 
surmounted by the calypter, while the base of the seta is surrounded by 
the sheath-like vagine. The wall of the sporange is composed of several 
layers of cells, the outermost of which has a distinctly epidermal cha¬ 
racter, and is sometimes perforated by stomates with imperfect guard-cells. 
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While the greater part of the internal tissue is used up in the formation 
of the spores, the axial portion always remains unchanged in the form 
of a solid coIumeL There are no elaters. Leitgeb regards the sporogone 
of all mosses (including Sphagnaceae) as consisting, in its earliest stage 
of development, of an inner mass of cells, the endothechmi^ distinctly 
separated from the peripheral mass, or amphithedum. In Sphagnacese 
the archespore is formed from the latter, in the other orders from the 
former portion. Among the typical mosses he again distinguishes three 
types, viz,:—(i) The Archidhmi-i's^^ : the spore-forming and sterile cells 
are intermingled in the. endothecium ; the spore-sac is separated from the 
wall of the capsule by a bell-shaped cavity; (2) the Atidrecm-^x-^t : the 
endothecium is differentiated into the archespore and the columel, which 
does not penetrate the former; the innermost layer of the amphithecium 
becomes the spore-sac, which is not separated from the wall of the 
capsule by any cavity; (3) the : the endothecium is differ¬ 

entiated as in the last case, but the columel penetrates the spore-sac, 
which is separated from the wall of the capsule by a cylindrical cavity. 
In all true mosses the sporogone is developed by means of a two-edged 
apical cell. The ripe spores are roundish or cubical, with a thin, finely 
granulated yellowish, brownish, or purple cuticularised exospore, and an 
endospore of cellulose, and contain protoplasm, chlorophyll, and oil 
The number of spores in a capsule varies from sixteen (Archidium, Brid.) 
to an immense quantity, and their size also varies inversely. Several 
cases of hybridism have been recorded in mosses. 

Mosses are found in all climates, from the coldest to the hottest; 
they are most abundant in temperate regions and in damp situations, 
clothing old walls, the trunks of trees, <S:c. A few grow in stagnant, and 
one genus (Fontinalis, L.) in running water. Some species are sapro¬ 
phytes. They are of scarcely any economical value, but are of great 
importance in nature in the formation of soil. 
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The Musci are classified under four orders, as follows. The Sphag- 
naceoe exhil’iit much more important peculiarities than the other three 
orders, and are ranked by some writers of authority as a distinct class. 

Order i.—Bryace^e. 

This order includes the vast majority of the genera of mosses, and 
all the more familiar forms except the bog-mosses. The sporanges or 
‘ fruits ^ form objects of great beauty in the autumn and winter, their 
usual period of maturity, fertilisation taking place in the spring or early 
summer. In some species the sporogone requires more than a year for 
its full development. The sporogone consists of a sporange which is 
always surmounted by a calypter, easily removed by the wind; beneath 
this is the opercule, which becomes detached, either alone or together 
with the anm/liis, a circular layer of hygrometric epidermal cells between 
the opercule and the edge of the capsule; the whole elevated on a 
longer or shorter stalk or seta, which is inserted at its lower end in the 
mg/fie. The portion of the seta concealed in the vagine is known as 
the fiwfy and acts as a kind of root, all the food-material needed for the* 
development of the sporogone being absorbed through it. The central 
.strand of tissue in the seta of the Polytrichaceae consists, according to 
Vaizey, of two portions—a leptophloem or rudimentary phloem, in which 
the storing up and conduction of the food-material takes place ; and a 
leptoxykm or rudimentaiy^ xylem, which serves for the conduction of the 
transpiration-current to the lower portion of the sporange furnished 
with stomates. In the Polytrichacese, in addition to the opercule, a 
horizontal layer of cells tenned the epiphragm remains attached to the 
points of the teeth of which the peristome is composed, and covers the 
mguth of the sporange after the removal of the opercule. The sporange 
is penetrated by a complete axial columel. The spores are formed by 
free-cell formation in fours within spore-mother-cells^ themselves derived 
from a single primordial layer, the arcliespore ; the walls of the spore- 
mother-cells finally deliquesce, leaving the spores floating in a fluid 
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which for a time fills the spore-sac^ composed of two or three layers of 
barren cells immediately enclosing the mass of spores. Between the 
spore-sac and the wall of the mature 
sporange is an annular mr-cavity\ tra¬ 
versed horizontally by rows of chloro- 
phylious cells, the trabecules. The 
opercule is simply a piece of the epi- 
derm of the sporange. In most genera 
a portion of the wall of the sporange, 
situated near the base of the columel, 
consists of an assimilating system 
composed of spongy or palisade- 
parenchyme, containing chlorophyll, 
and marked by the presence of sto- 
mates. If the detachment of the oper¬ 
cule leaves the mouth of the sporange 
with a smooth edge, it is said to be gym- 
fiostomousy as in Pottia (Ehrh.). More 
often the mouth of the open sporange 
is furnished with hair- or tooth-like 
appendages, arranged in one or two 
rows, constituting the peristome. The 
single row of these appendages, or the 
outer row if there are two, are called 
feefh^ the inner row cilia. In some 
genera the cilia are furnished with 
lateral processes uniting them with one 
another, or they are replaced by a 
lattice-work of longitudinal or trans¬ 
verse ridges termed the endostome. The 
inner and outer layers of both teeth 
and cilia differ from one another in 
their hygroscopic capacity; hence, as 
the moisture of the air varies, they 
bend inwards and outwards, or’some¬ 
times coil spirally round one another 
(Barbula, Hedw.). The peristome has a 
very beautiful appearance under the 
microscope, and its structure furnishes 
useful characters for the discrimination 
of the genera. In most genera the teeth and cilia are not composed of 
cells, but of pieces of thickened cell-wall which become detached from a 



Fig, 112.— A, longitudinal section of spo¬ 
range of PolytrkJmm piliferiim Schreb. 
( X15). transverse section ( x 5w, wail 
of sporange ; cu, opercule ; c, columel; 
peristome; epiphragm ; a, annulus ; 

air-spaces traversed by trabecules; .s, 
spore-sac; a/i. apophyse ; st, seta. (After 
Lantzius-Beninga.) 
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layer of cells beneath the epiderm; but in Polytrichum the teeth are 
composed of bundles of thickened prosenchymatous cells. The exterior 
peristome may have two distinct forms. Either the teeth have a double 
outer and a single inner series of plates {Diplokpidct)^ or the exterior 
series is simple (Aplolepidk), and then the inner series is nearly always 
double. The Aplolepid^ never have a double peristome 3 and in the 
Diplolepidse the inner peristome is occasionally wanting in particular 
families or genera. In much the larger number of genera {Arthrodo?itece) 
the teeth are septated by transverse walls; in a much smaller number 



Fig. 113 .—HyPnum populeum Sw. (natural size). 



Fig. xx'^.'—Brymn argenicum L, 
(natural size). 



Fig. xi^,Splachnmn eim- 
pullacetim L. (natural size). 


d a 



c 

Fig. 114.— Teimpkispe.Uncidit 
Hedw. « (sli,thinly magnified), 
with open sporange; h, ditto 
with gemma ; cr, sporange with 
calypter (greatl}’’ magnified): 
d, _open sporange, showing 
peristome. 


i^NematodontecB) the transverse septa are -wanting. The cilia, when 
present, are usually shorter and less developed than the teeth; they 
are also composed of two layers of plates, often marked on the surface 
by a beautiful network; their divisions correspond to those of the teeth. 
The number of both teeth and cilia is always a multiple of 4, the most 
common numbers being 8, 16, 32, and 64. The most perfect type 
of peristome is seen in the Encalypteae, from which all the less perfect 
forms are, according to Philibert, derived by degradation. In addition 
to the presence of an epiphragm, the genus Polytrichum presents the 
peculiarity, in most species, of .the seta being swollen beneath the spo¬ 
range, forming an annular cushion known as the apophyse (see fig. 112). 
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In most Bryacese the tissue of the leaf is nearly homogeneous, with the 
exception of the margin and an elementary midrib composed of elongated 
prosenchymatous cells; but in Leucobryum (Hpe.) the small chloro- 

JS 



Fig. 1T7.— Sporange of Polytriclmm commune^ showing Fig. iiS.—Sporasjge of Hypnwn 

epiphragm. A , covered by calypter; with calypter populeimt^ showing peristome 

removed ; C, with opercule removed (magnified). (magnified). 


phyilous cells interlace among large empty cells with circular orifices in 
their walls, as in Sphagnum. 

The very numerous genera of Bryaceseare further classified as under. 

AcrocarpL —Fructification produced at the extremity of the branches. 
Illustrative genera Weissia (Hedw.), Dicranum (Hedw.), Leucobryum 
(Hpe.), Pottia (Ehrh.), Tortula 
(Hedw.), Bartramia (Hedw.), 

Encalypta (Schreb.), Fissidens 
(Hedw%), Grimmia (Ehrh.), Or¬ 
thotrichum (Hedw.), Zygodon 
(H. & T.), Tetraphis (Hedw.), 

Buxbaumia (HalL), Poiytri- 
chum (Dill), Aulacomnion 
(Schw.), Biymm (H. & T.), 

. Mnium (B. & S.), Funaria 
(Schreb.), Splachnum (B. & S.), Tayloria (Hook.), Barbula (Hedw.), 
Ceratodon (Brid.). 

■ FleurocarpL —Fructification lateral, not at the extremity of the prin¬ 
cipal branches. Illustratwe genera \—Hedwigia (Ehrh.), Fontinalis (L.), 
Hookeria (Sm.), Hypnum (Dili.), Leucodon (Schw.), Neckera (Hedw.), 



Fig. 110.—Peristome ot 
Airicitum unditlaiuni 
(magnified). 



Fig. 120.—Peristome ot 
Cinclidium siygium 
(magnified). 


Literature (in addition to the papers already quoted). 

Philibert—(Peristome) Rev. Bryol., 1884-1888. 

Vaizey—(Polytrichacece) Journ. Linn. Soc., xxiv. (188S), p. ,162. 
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Order 2.—Phascace.e. 

In the small order of Phascaceas the roundish sporange dehisces 
neither by the detachment of an opercule nor by longitudinal slits, but 
decays to alloAv of the escape of the spores; the calypter is ruptured 
laterally without being raised up as a cap; the columel is sometimes 
wanting. According to Leitgeb, 

Archidium (Brid.) resembles the 
Hepaticse more closely than the 
Bryacese in the processes which 
lead to the formation of the 
spores, especially in the differ¬ 
entiation of the archespore into 
spore-mother-cells which are 


Fig. serraium Hampe; 

mature plant with persistent protoneme Fig. i-zz—Plcuridium sulmlatmn Rabenh. ; 

(magnified). (After Luerssen.) sporange (magnified). (After Luerssea. 

irregularly interspersed among cells that remain sterile. The spore- 
mother-cells do not number more than from one to seven in each spo¬ 
range ; in each of them four spores are formed tetrahedrally. 

The Phascacece are csespitose in their habit 3 the protoneme persists 
until the maturity of the sporogone. Frincipalgenera :—Phascum ( L.), 
Archidium (Brid.), Ephemerum (Hpe.), Pleuridium (Brid.). 

Literature. 

Leitgeb—Sitzber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1880, p. 447. 

Muller—Pringsheim’s Jabrb. wiss. Bot., 1867, p. 237. 

Order 3.—ANDREiEACE^. 

The Andrexacese constitute a small order of mosses, comprising the 
single genus. Andre^a (Ehrh.), characterised by the absence of an oper¬ 
cule to the sporange, which opens by four, or very rarely eight, longi¬ 
tudinal slits, not reaching either to the base or the apex of the capsule. 
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The calypter is elevated, as in the Bryacese, on the summit of the ripe 
sporogone in the form of a cap ; there is a short seta buried in the vagine, 
and the whole sporogone is elevated on a stalk or petdopode, as in the 


Sphagnacem. At the base of 
the sporange is an enlarged 
apophyse. The structure of 
the sporange differs from that of 
the Bryace^ in the columel not 
penetrating the archespore, and 
in the absence of a cavity be¬ 
tween the spore-sac and the 
wall of the sporange. The con¬ 
tents of the spore divide, while 
still within the exospore, into 
four or more cells. As in Sphag¬ 
num, the oosphere is always 
enveloped in a hyaline mass of 
mucilage in which the anthero- 
zoids imbed themselves. 

The Andreseaceas are also 
csespitose in their habit, and are 
natives of cold or mountainous 
regions. 



Fig. 123, —Andrecea 
alpcstris Schmp. 
(X S). 


Literature. 

Kiihn—Entwickelnngsgeschiclite der Andrej^aceen, 1870. 

Waldner—Bot. Zeit., 1879, p. 595 ; and Entwidc, d. Sporogone v. Andresea, 1S87. 


Order 4.—SPHACNACEiE. 

The bog-mosses form a large portion of the vegetation of bogs and 
swamps, and are characterised by the spongy structure of the whole 
plant, the light yellowish green colour of the leaves, and the bright red 
globular spore-capsules. The protoneme is much less developed than 
in typical mosses j and when the spore germinates on dry ground a 
fiat prothallium intervenes between it and the leafy stem. The stem 
branches abundantly, giving a c^espitose appearance to the whole plant ; 
and imiovatmis^ produced below the apex after the ripening of the 
fructification, become detached by the decay of the lower part of the 
stem, and carry on an independent existence. The leaves are lanceolate 
and apiculate, usually arranged in a phyllotaxis, larger than in other 
mosses, and of a peculiar structure of their own. As the leaf develops, 
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the single layer of cells of which it is composed ])ecomcs differentiated 
into cells of two distinct kinds. A comparatively small number, of a 



Fig. 12^. —Sphagnum acutifolhan Ehrh. 
- 4 , megaspore ; i?, ^^microspore; C, proto¬ 
neme, with pr, rudiments of young plants 
(magnihed). (After Schiraper.) 


lozenge-shaped form, grow to a large 
size and lose the whole of their con¬ 
tents, while their walls are provided 
with spiral thickening-bands, and fre¬ 
quently display a large circular orifice 
opening from one cell into the next. 
A much larger number of cells remain 
permanently of a very small size, are very 
narrow' in proportion to their length, 
and, being filled with protoplasm and 
chlorophyll, constitute the wdiole of the 
nutritive tissue of the leaf. These 
nutritive cells form a kind of netw^ork 
ramifying among the large empty cells ; 
but, as their total area is small com¬ 
pared with these latter, the entire leaf 
has, to the naked eye, a semi-trans-, 
parent very light yellow-green appear¬ 
ance. The tissue of the stem consists 
of cells of three distinct kinds. In 
the centre is a cylinder of thinrwxalled 
elongated colourless parenchymatous 
cells ; this is enveloped in a layer of 
dotted prosenchymatous cells, the wxills 



Fig. 126.—Flat prothallium of F. acutifoiiim^ with young leafy stems (x 120), (After Scliimper.) 


of w^hich are thicker and of a browm colour; wTile outside all is an 
epidermal layer of large thin-walled empty cells, sometimes with spiral 
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thickenings and circular orifices, similar to those of the leaves. These 
serve as capillary tubes, through which the water of the bogs in which 
these mosses grow is raised, and the whole plant is in consequence 
always saturated with water like a sponge. 



Fig. 127.— A, portion of surface of leaf of S. ac 7 itifolimn. cl, small chlorophyllous cells ; f, large 
empty cells ; orifices in these cells. B, transverse section (magnified). 



Fig. 128. —Transverse section of stem of S. cpnMfoUwniy^. x, inner cells with colourless wall ; 
outer layer of cells; ee, peripheral layers of cells with orifices, / ( x 900), (Aft r Uuerssen.) 
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In tbeir organs of reproduction, and especially in the structure of the 
sporogone, the wSphagnacese exhibit some divergences from the typical 
mosses. Some species are dioecious, and the ‘ flowers ’ of the moncecious 
species are never hermaphrodite, the male and female organs being always 
distributed on different branches. The male branches are distinguished 
by their densely crowded leaves, wfliich are often of a bright red colour, 
giving a catkin-like appearance to the branch. On removing these the 

antherids are found near the 
middle of the branch. They 
are minute nearly globular 
or elliptical bodies, elevated 
on a slender stalk, and 
dehiscing by longitudinal 
flssion into valves. The an- 
therozoids spiral bodies 
with many coils, and two 
large flagellate cilia at the 
posterior end. The arche- 
gones are formed towards 
the extremity of the female 
branches, are accompanied 
by paraphyses, and are 
enveloped by perichastial 
leaves. They resemble in 
all essential points those of 
other mosses. On impreg¬ 
nation the oosperm divides 
by a horizontal septum into 
two ceils, the sporogone ori¬ 
ginating from the upper cell 
only. The nearly spherical 
usually bright red sporange 
differs from that of other 
mosses in being completely 
enclosed within the venter almost till maturity. It is, in most species, 
elevated on a long slender pedicel, the pseudopode^ which must not 
be confounded morphologically with the seta of other mosses, being a 
prolongation of the axis below the vagine. The lower portion of the 
sporogone is widened out into a broad disc-like foot^ resembling in 
appearance the apophyse of Polytrichacese, which is seated on the top of 
the pseudopode, and enclosed in the vagine.' The calypter, when Anally 
ruptured, is not elevated in the form of a cap, but remains attached as a 
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frill to the base of the sporange, which dehisces by a transverse slit near 
the apexj detaching a strongly convex opercule. There is no peristome 
nor annulus. A portion of the contents of the sporange remains un¬ 
differentiated in the form of a low columel not reaching to the apex. 
The remainder is converted into spores, w^hich differ from those of other 
mosses in being of two kinds, megaspores and ^nicrospores (see fig. 125). 
According to Warnstorf ('Hedwigia/ 1886, p. 89 ; and ‘ Verhandl. Bot. 



Fig. 130.—X. acuiifolinm^ A, male branch, 
with leaves removed to expose antherids, 
a (magnified). JB, antherid (more highly 
magnified) dehiscing. C, antherozoid (still 
more magnified), (After Schimper.) 



Fig. 131.—a, .S'. acutifoUum^ section of female 
inflorescence; ar^ archegones; ch^ perichmtial 
leaves. JS, longitudinal section of sporogone, sg ; 
ar, archegone ; £•, calypter ; foot; it’, vagine; 

pseudopode. C, S', squarroswn Pers. ; sg, 
sporogone ; d, opercule; c, ruptured calypter ; 
gs, pseudopode; c/i, perichaetial leaves (magni¬ 
fied). (After Schimper.) 


Verein,’ Brandenburg, 1886, p. 181), these two kinds of spore are found 
either in the same or in different sporanges \ the diameter of the former 
varies between 30 and 33 mm., that of the latter between 12 and 18 mm. 
The megaspore is by far the most common form, and its germination only 
has at present been observed. Warnstorf suggests that the two kinds are 
sexually differentiated, the megaspores giving rise to a female, the micro¬ 
spores toamaleprothallium, as in the Heterosporous Vascular Cryptogams. 
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All the species of the single genus Sphagnum (L.) grow in bogs and 
swamps, often covering enormous tracts of ground, and entering largely 
into the composition of peat. The best authorities differ widely as 
to the number of species; the most divergent forms are distinguished 
by well-marked characters, but these merge into one another by a com¬ 
plete series of connecting links. 

Literature. 

Schimper—Entwickelungsgeschiclite der Torfmoose, 1S5S. 

Waldner—Bot. Zeit., 1879, p. 595 ; and Entwickelung d. Sporogone v. Andretna u. 
Sphagnum, 1S87. 

Braithwaite—Sphagnaceee of Europe and North America, 1880. 

Warnstorf—Die Europ. Torfmoose, 1881 ; and Flora, 1884. 

Limpricht—Bot. CentralbL, x., 1882, p. 214. 

Koll—Flora, 1886. 


Class VIII.—Hepaticse. 

The Hepaticse or Liverworts are small elegant plants, usually of a 
bright green colour, which are especially abundant on damp ground or 
rocks, or by the sides of streams ; a few species are aquatic. Some of 
the genera bear a considerable external resemblance to lichens, others to 
mosses. Their vegetative structure is either an undifferentiated thallus, 
or consists of a distinctly differentiated stem and leaves, in both cases 
attached to the soil by rhizoids. The former are known as the Thalloid 
or Frojidose^ the latter as the FoUose Hepaticce, The transition marks 
the passage from the upper of the two great divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom, the Cormophytes, to the lower division, or Thallophytes ; but 
intermediate forms occur in the genera Fossombronia (Rad.) and Blasia 
(Mich.). Even the foliose forms have no true vascular tissue, and no 
true roots, the functions of which are performed by the rhizoids. Both 
sections have, except in Riella (Mont.) and Haplomitrium (N. ab E.), a 
distinct bilateral or dorsiventral structure ; the free side which faces the 
light is differently organised from that which faces and often clings to the 
substratum, and which is not exposed to light. The mode of branching 
in the thalloid forms is dichotomous, and the growing region of the shoot 
commonly lies in an apical depression formed by the more rapid growth 
of the cells lying right and left of the apical cell, which has a form allied 
to w’'edge-shaped. The filiform stem of the foliose forms, on the other 
hand, ends in a bud with a more or less prominent cone of growth, 
and the apical cell is a three-sided pyramid. The leaves of the foliose 
forms always consist of only a single layer of cells, without even a rudi¬ 
mentary midrib ; while the stem sometimes contains the first rudiments 
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of vascular bundles in the form of pambium-strings, and is furnished 
with a slightly diiferentia,ted epidermal layer. In the thalloid forms the 
thallus is composed of a more or less thick plate of tissue, which in 
one order, the hlarchantiacese, possesses on the upper side a strongly 
developed epiderm, provided with stomates of very peculiar form, unlike 
anything that occurs elsewhere in the vegetable kingdom. 

The first result of the germination of the 
spore is either a filiform protoneme, a flat plate 
of cells, or a mass of tissue ; but the differentia¬ 
tion of the protoneme from the sexual genera¬ 
tion is not so well marked as in the Musci. The 
non-sexual propagation of the Hepaticae takes 
place either by innovatimi^ i.e. by the continual 
dying away of the stem behind, or by gemmce^ 
which exhibit a high degree of development. In 
the thalloid genera Marchantia (L.), Lunularia 
(Mich.), and Blasia, these gemm£e are found in 
peculiar outgrowths of the upper surface of the 
thallus known as cuj>uks, \vhich are cup-shaped 
in Marchantia (see fig. 150), crescent-shaped in 
Lunularia, flask-shaped in Blasia. From the 
base of these cupules there spring hair-like 
papillae, the apical cells of which divide re¬ 
peatedly in both directions, and constitute the 
gemmae. In some of the foliose genera, e,g. 

Madotheca (Dum.), the gemmae are formed out 
of cells belonging to the margin of the leaf, 
and simply detach themselves. Vbchting states 
that in Lunularia, and Marchantia also, isolated 
masses of cells possess the power of regenera¬ 
tion or development into new individuals, to 
whatever part of the thallus they may have be¬ 
longed. Shoots resembling a normal thallus 
spring from the pedicel of the inflorescence of ^ 

Marchantia polymorpha (L.) when lying pros- u (x xo). 

trate on the soil. 

The locality of the sexual organs of reproduction, antherids and 
archegones, varies in the different orders. In one genus, Anthoceros 
(Mich.), they are endogenous, or originate in the tissue of the thallus 
itself; in the remaining thalloid forms they are produced on the upper 
side of the thallus ; and in the Marchantiacese on special vertical out¬ 
growths, some of which bear antherids on their upper, others archegones 
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on their under side ; these male and female inflorescences^ as they are 
termed, may be either monoecious or dioecious. In the foliose orders 
there is a great variety in their loca!lity and mode of origin. 

The antherid originates as a 
papilliform swelling of a super- 
ficial cell, from which it is marked 
off by a septum. When mature 
it is seated on a pedicel or stalk, 
and consists of an external layer 
of cells containing chlorophyll, 
which encloses the mother-cells of 
the antherozoids. The antherid 
dehisces by longitudinal fissures 
into valves, and the mother-cells 
themselves escape into the sur- 
, rounding moisture, into which 

each discharges an antherozoid. 
The antherozoids are slender 
. threads of protoplasm, with from 

one to three spiral coils, and are 
provided at the anterior end with 
two long and very slender cilia, by 
means of which they ‘ swarm ’ in 
the water with a rotating motion. 
The archegone also first makes 
hs appearance as a papillose out- 
^ superficial cell, which 
then becomes separated in the 
same manner. After this mother- 
'7 cell has divided several times 

longitudinally, the central one of 










Fig. X23*—Gottsckea apfie^tdiculaia N. ab E. (magnified). 


the cells thus formed divides transversely into an upper stigmatic or 
M-cell and a lower cell. Two layers are subsequently formed, the 
upper of which becomes the neck of the archegone, the lower its ventral 
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portion, or venter. The lowermost cell of this ventral portion, now 
known as the ce^itral cell., increases considerably in size, and divides 
by a transverse septum into a lower and larger portion, which encloses 
the oosphere^ and an upper and smaller portion, the vent?'al cajial-cell. 
In the meantime the upper layer of cells increases in length by the 
formation of a number of fresh cells, the ?ieck-canal-cells. The ventral 
portion of the archegone becomes eventually enclosed in a wall, and by 
the deliquescence of the neck-canal-cells an open channel is formed 
down to the oosphere. In addition to the perichsete, the archegones 
are frequently surrounded by a circular wall, originating as an out¬ 
growth of the thallus, and known as the perigyiie or involucre. 

The result of the impregnation of the oosphere by one or more 
antherozoids is the production of the embryo, from which is derived the 
sporogonc, which alone constitutes the sporophyte, or non-sexual genera¬ 
tion. It is formed entirely from the ventral portion of the archegone. 
Its external form and internal structure vary greatly in the different 
groups ; as is also the case with the course of cell-divisions in its forma¬ 
tion. Ultimately the wall of the spore-capsule becomes differentiated 
from the archespore, or layer of tissue which develops into the mother- 
cells of the spores and elaters when these latter organs are present. 
There is usually no solid axis or coluniel. The cells which develop 
into elaters cease early to divide transversely, and thus remain long, 
while the rest of the cells round themselves off, and become mother-cells 
of spores. The mature elaters (fig. 159) have in their wall an elongated 
single or double spiral band, the twisting and untwisting of which on 
the absorption and giving off of moisture helps to disseminate the 
spores. Leclerc du Sablon finds the sporogone of the typical Hepa- 
ticre to be composed, at a very early stage, of sixty-four cells, each of 
which subsequently divides into four. These cells now elongate in the 
direction of the axis of the sporogone, and then become differentiated 
into two kinds. In the one kind the nucleus undergoes repeated 
bipartitions, and these give rise to the spore-mother-cells ; in the other 
kind the nucleus does not divide, and the protoplasm forms spiral 
granulations : these become the elaters. Rarely (as in Riella) they are 
replaced by barren cells filled with food-material for the nutrition of 
the growing spores. The two kinds of cell are equal in number, each 
alternating with the other. The degree of complexity of the sporogone 
in the different orders of Hepaticce corresponds in the main to the degree 
of development of the vegetative organs. In the Jungermanniacese it 
bursts longitudinally into four valves, and the walls are composed of two 
layers of cells furnished with ‘ornaments,’ or elevated markings of various 
-patterns; in the Anthocerotere it splits longitudinally into two valves ; 
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in the RiGciacei:e and Mar chant iacece it bursts irregularly, and the wall 
is composed of a single layer of cells without ornaments, or nearly so. 
The spores also vary considerably in the different orders. In many 
Jungermanniacese the spore has only a single cuticularised membrane, 
which is entirely used up in the formation of the germinating filament. 
In most genera the wall is composed of two distinct separable layers, 
the exospLwe and e 7 idospore \ while in Sphaerocarpus (Mich.), Corsinia 
(Radd.), and some others there is a third’ outer layer, often beautifully 
sculptured, which is derived from the membrane of the special mother- 
cells of the spores. This layer is called by Leitgeb the periniunh 
AVarnstorf (Verhandl. Bot. Ver. Brandenburg, 1886, p. 181) finds in 
Blyttia (Endl.) two kinds of spore, larger and smaller, which he believes 
to produce female and male plants respectively. In Sphcerocarpus the 
spores are combined into tetrads. AVhen the spore germinates, the 
endospore breaks through both exospore and perinium, when the latter 
is present, and protrudes as the first rhizoid. 
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Liverworts are distributed throughout the entire globe, growing 
mostly in moist situations. Many tropical species are epiphytic on the 
leaves of Flowering Plants or ferns. They are of no econoiliic importance. 
They are classified under five orders, of which the first includes both 
foliose and thalloid, the remaining four almost entirely thalloid, forms. 

Order I.—JUNOERMANNIACEiE. 

In this, much the largest order of the class, are included genera with 
every variety of vegetative development, from an undifferentiated thallus 
to a slender filiform stem, with sessile leaves seated either in two rows on 
the upper side, or in three rows, tw^o of them on the upper, and the third, 
the amphigasters, smaller and adpressed to the under side. The thalloid 
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forms have, except in Haplomitrium, a bilateral structure resembling that 
of the Marchantiacese; rhizoids and rudimentary foliar structures are 
formed on the under, the sexual organs on the upper side. In the 
foliose forms the leaves, always very small, are frequently bisected or 
bilobed, the lower lobe or auricle being the smaller one, and amplexicaul 
or concave. Goebel states that in Java many of the Jungermanniaceae 
are epiphytic, and that in these the auricle is frequently hollowed out 
into the shape of a pouch or pitcher, serving as a receptacle for water 
(fig. 140). In some species of Physiotium (N. ab E.) this receptacle is 
prolonged into the so-called ^ tubular organ.’ The leaves of the foliose 




Fig. \'iS-~~^osso 7 nhroniapusiUa'^. ab E., male 
plant, fltj natural size ; magnified. 


Species consist of a single layer of cells without even the rudiments of 
vascular bundles. There are species which form a connecting link 
between the foliose and the thalloid Jungermanniaceae. The mode of 
branching varies greatly, but growth always takes place by means of a 
three-sided pyramidal apical cell. 

As respects the sexual organs, some species are monoecious, others 
dioecious. In the foliose genera they are usually formed at the apex of 
the primary shoots or of special small fertile branches, which have often 
an endogenous origin on the ventral side. These constitute the acro- 
gynous section of the order, which includes all the foliose genera except 
Haplomitrium. In the* thalloid genera, or anacrogynous section, they. 
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appear on the dorsal surface of the shoot, at some distance from the 
apex; while in the acrogynous forms they are formed in close proximity to 
the apical cell. In Radula (Dum.) the entire female inflorescence, com¬ 
posed of a number of archegones enclosed in 
a perigyne, is developed from the apical cell 
of a shoot, and from its youngest three 
segments. Neither archegones nor antherids 
are elevated on receptacles, as in the Mar- 
chantiacese. The antherids usually occur 




magnified. 


Fig. 137. —RadiUa com-pla- 
nata Dum. Plant with 
closed and open sporange 
(X 2). 



side of leave.s with ciliated 
amphigasters (magnified). 


singly or in groups in the axils of the leaves. In Pellia (Radd.) the an¬ 
therids are imbedded in the thallus, the archegones appearing in large 
numbers at the apex of the shoot. In the Geocalycete ie.g. Calypogeia, 
Radd.) the female branches are so bellowed out that the archegones are 


I. 



Fig. 139.—'I. Under side of stem of F-ntllania 
Ta 7 nctrtsciX>nm,^ with true leaves and amphi- 
gasters (magrlified). II. Leaf of F, dilatata 
(more magnified). 


I 


\ 



sunk in a deep pitcher-shaped hollow or tube, within which the spo- 
rogoiie is subsequently formed. In other genera they are concealed by 
the’nearest leaves. The modified leaves which thus enclose a group of 
archegones, or of both archegones and antherids, constitute the prickete^ 
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each archegone being, in addition, usually surrounded by a distinct mem¬ 
branous envelope, the perianth or perigyne. 

In the formation of the sporogone, the fertilised oosphere first divides 
by a wall at right angles to the axis of the archegone. Only the upper 
of the two cells thus formed—that is, the one that faces the neck of the 
archegone—undergoes further divisions; it becomes the apical cell of 
the sporogone, and sometimes again divides transversely once or twice 
before a longitudinal wall makes its appearance in it; the two cells thus 
formed finally divide into four apical cells arranged as octants of a hemi¬ 
sphere. The basal portion of the growing archegone swells out and 
penetrates down into the tissue of the stem, forming the vagim. 



Fig. 142. — 'yiingirmann'a. hkttspuiaiei 1^. Longi¬ 
tudinal section of immature sporogone, sg\ 
calypter; unfertilised archegones ■, /, base of 
perigyne ; st^ stem ; leaf. (After Hofmeister.) 

After frequent divisions have taken place, the -wall of the spore-capsule 
becomes differentiated from the inner tissue, out of which are developed 
the spores and elaters. There is no columel. By rapid extension of 
the hitherto short pedicel, the calypter is ruptured at the apex, and the 
globular sporogone, containing the already ripe spores, becomes elevated. 
The inner of the two layers of which the wall of the sporogone is com¬ 
posed has become absorbed before the ripening of the spores; the single 
layer of cells which still remains is ruptured at the apex, and splits into 
four (rarely more) longitudinal valves, which separate suddenly in the 
form of a star, carrying with them at the same time the elaters, and thus 
bringing about the dispersion of the spores. The mature elaters are 
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long fusiform thin-walled cells, marked internally by from one to three 
brown spiral bands, but more complicated in structure in the foliose 
than in the tlialloid genera. 

Illustrative genera.—Foliose \ Radula (Dum.), Jungermannia (L.), 
Lejeunia (G. & L.), Frullania (Radd.), Madotheca (Dum.), Mastigo- 
bryum (N. ab E.), Calypogeia (Radd.), Lepidozia (Dum.), Plagiochila 
(Dum.), Geocalyx (N. ab E.), Chiloscyphos (Cord.), Gymnomitrium 
(N. ab E.), Lophocolea (Dum.). Thalloid: Metzgeria (Cord.), Aneura 
(Dum.), Fossombronia (Radd.), Pellia (Radd.), Blasia (Mich.). 

Literature. 

Leitgeb —Bot. Zeit,, 1S71, p, 556; and Abhandl. Bot. Ver. Brandenburg, 1880, p. 58. 
Gottsche—Abliandl. Gesell, Naturf. Hamburg, 1880, p. 39. 

Goebel—(Epiphytic Species) Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, vi., 18S7, p. 21. 


Order 2.—Monocleace.e. 

This small order appears to occupy an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the Jungermanniacese and the Anthocerotem. The vegetative 
structure is either thalloid or foliose. The elongated sporange dehisces 
longitudinally, and contains elaters, but has no columel. 

Principal genus :—Monoclea (Hook.). 



C’lG. i43,~r^j7M(9£r/t'<x Hook, (raagnified). Fig. lm.ns. a, dehiscent sporange 

(X2). 

Order 3.—Anthocerote^. 

The tegetative structure consists of a flat ribbon-like thallus, the 
irregular dichotomous ramifications , of which form a circular disc 
qomposed of one or more layers of .cellsj each cell containing only a 
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- single chlorophyll-corpuscle. The antherids and archegones arise 
endogenously on the upper side of the thallus, apparently without any 
definite arrangement, and are not protected by a perigyne. The mature 
sporogone is an elongated dehiscent two-valved pod, provided with 
stomates, which forces its way through a mass of tissue overarching the 
archegone, and is known as the hwolucre. Within the sporange is, in most 
genera, a solid axial columel] the wall consists of four or five layers of 
cells; the rest of the contents, developed from the archespore, becoming 
the mother-cells of the spores and elaters. Except in some species of 
x 4 nthoceros (L.) the elaters are of simpler structure than in the other 
Hepaticse, having no spiral bands. Anthoceros possesses peculiar 
cavities on the under side of the thallus, opening by slits or fissures, 
which are regarded by some authors as stomates, by others as mucilage- 
receptacles. Filaments of Nostoc, which have found their way into 
these cavities through the slits, cause peculiar changes in them, and 
have been mistaken for endogenous gemmae. The genus Anthoceros is 
of much interest from the fact that the sporophyte-generation shows -a 
greater vegetative energy than is usually the case with Muscinece; 
growth continues at the base of the sporange, and new spores are formed 
there after those at the apical portion are already mature. 

Principal genus Anthoceros (L.). 

Literature. 

Leitgeb—Die Anthoceroteen, 1879. 


Order 4.—Ricciace.e. 

The Ricciaceae are regarded by Leitgeb as forming a connecting link 
between the Jungermanniace^eand the Marchantiacese; but in some re¬ 
spects they are simpler in their structure than either of these orders. The 
thallus is usually flat, and branches dichotomously; it floats on water or 
roots in the soil. In Riella (Mont.) it is submerged and erect, and has 
the appearance of a ring forming a continuous spiral round an axial stem. 
It is always destitute of stomates, but is provided with internal air- 
cavities, arid with rudimentary foliar organs among the rhizoids. The 
antherids and archegones are not, as in the Anthocerotese, endogenous, 
but are developed from young superficial cells of the upper surface, 
which grow into papillae and become overarched, in the course of their 
development, by the surrounding tissue. Both antherids and archegones 
are enclosed in an involucre formed in this way; the antherids are 
sessile, the involucre sometimes constituting an elevated neck above 
them. In Riccia (L.) the archegones are ultimately buried in the 
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thallus; while in Oxymitra (Bisch.) they are raised above the surface. 
The sporange is a thin-walled spherical capsule, occasionally produced 
under water, entirely filled with spores without 

t true elaters or columel, and, with its calypter, 
depressed in the thallus. It is much less differ¬ 
entiated in its structure than in the other 
orders. In all the genera except Riccia and 
Oxymitra the elaters are represented by sterile 
cells among the spore-mother-cells. The spo¬ 
range bursts irregularly when ripe, but the 
spores are only set free by the decay of the 










Fig. 147.— S:f>h(erocarpus terresins Sm. Frond and archegone 
(magnified). 




Mi /“X 






146 .—Rtella keiicophyila 
Mont, (magnified) 


Fig. 148.— Riccia.glmica L. section of apical region of 
frond, rtr, archegone; t", oosphere (x 50). immature 
sporogone, sg; ar, neck of archegone (x 300). (After Hof* 
meister.) 


surrounding tissue of the thallus. The spores of Sphferocarpus (Mich.) 
and Corsinia (Radd.) have a beautifully sculptured extine. Riella is 
altogether dicBcious, and perfects its fructification beneath the water. 

Frimipal genera —Riccia (L.), Duriaea (Bor.), Oxymitra (Bisch.), 
Riella (Mont), Sph^rocarpus (Mich.), Corsinia (Radd.). 

Literature. 

Kny—Pringsheim’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot., 1866, p. 364. 
licitgeb—Die Riccieen, 1879. 
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Order 5.—Marchantiace^e. 

The thallus is flat and ribbon*shaped, and usually branches dicho- 
tomously from two apical cells; it is frequently furnished with a well* 



Fig. 149. — Marcho-niia polymor^halu. Male 
plant (natural size). 





Fig. i^%.'-~Fega,ieUa cornea Cord. Male plant 
(natural size). 


marked midrib, and is coriaceous in texture. It is composed of three 
distinct layers of cells, viz.:—(i) the air-chamber-layer to which the.; 
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stomates belong; (2) a close tissue containing but little chlorophyll, and 
with the cell-walls pitted or reticulately thickened, without intercellular 
spaces but sometimes containing mucilage-receptacles; and (3) a ventral 



u 



Fig. 153.—transverse section through middle portion of thallus of M. :polymorpha (x 30); 
through marginal portion (more highly magnified), colourless layer without intercellular spaces 
0, epiderm of upper side ; chi, chlorophyllous layer; sp, stomate; s, partition«walls between air- 
chambers; u, lower epiderm ; h, rhuoids , b, leaf-like lamellae, (After Goebel.) 



epidermal layer, from which spring rhizoids and leaf-like lamellae. The 
mucilage'^passages are especially, developed in Fegatella (Radd.) and 
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Preissia (Cord.), and the thallusof the latter genus has also rudimentary 
vascular bundles. The stomates which penetrate the epidermal layer of 
the upper surface of the thallus into the air-chamber-layer are of a struc- 



Fig. 135.— A, C, young shoot oiM.j>oly~ 

morpha. (slightly magnified) with cujiules; 

apical region. D, portion of epiderm 
(more highly magnified), stomate. 



Fig. 156.—Female inflorescence of M. poly- 
morpha seen from the under side, sr^ radiat¬ 
ing branches; /, sporogone. (After Goebel.) 


ture quite peculiar to this order. Each stomate is formed, according to 
Leitgeb, by the simple separation of four or more superficial cells, and the 
subsequent segmentation of these in a direction parallel to the surface. 



Fig. 157. — A, male plant of M. polynwrpha, longitudinal section through inflorescence, Jia 
o, £>, openings to antheridial cavities, a. C, nearly ripe antherid. i>, two antherozoids {x Sop). 
(After Goebel.) 


They are situated in the centre of plates of a rhombic fonn, consisting 
of portions of the epidermal layer which overarch large air-cavities. 
From the base and sides of these air-cavities spring chlorophyllous cells 
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in rows directed upwards, but not actually reaching the epidermal layer 
of cells through which the stomates penetrate; while beneath them is 
the non-chlorophyllous layer, consisting of cells longest in the hori¬ 
zontal direction without intercellular spaces. Each stomate has a number 



Fig. js8,— Development of ai'chegone of M* polymorj^ha. 
(X300). /■-“Fi before, PV—F/y/, after fertilisation, 
central cell with oosphere; young embryo; jf, lowest cell 
of axile row; perigyne. /X, immature sporogone in 
venter of archegone (x 30); a, neck of archegone ; st^ 
stalk of sporange which contains young spores and elaters. 
(A.fter Goebel.) 


of guard-cells formed by 
radial cell-divisions. The 
details in the structure of 
the stomates differ in the 
different genera. Leitgeb 
describes them as of two 
kinds, simple and canali¬ 
culate. The former are 
epidermal pores situated 
immediately above the air- 
chambers ; the latter, which 
occur in Marchantia and 
Preissia, have the ap¬ 
pearance of canals exca¬ 
vated in the surface of the 
thallus. wSome of the rhi- 
zoids of Marchantia are 
characterised by singular 
internal thickenings to the 
cell-wall The peculiar non- 
sexual organs of propagation 
of Marchantia, Limiilaria 
(Mich.), and other genera, 
known as cuptdes^ have 
already been described (figs. 

^55)' A peculiar non- 
sexual mode of propagation 
by means of gemmae occurs 
in Fegatella (Pacld.). 

The sexual reproductive 
organs of the Marchanti- 
acese are, in most of the 
genera, borne on erect 


branches of the thallus of a peculiar umbrella-like form, which have been 
variously termed receptacles^ discs^ and inflorescences. They may be male, 
female, of bisexual; and, when unisexual, the species may be moncecious 
or dioecious. In Fegatella the male inflorescences are oval discs sessile 
upon the Thallus (flg. 152). The inflorescence is generally regarded 
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as a transformed thalloid axis. The antherids spring from superficial 
cells of these branches which are depressed in hollows on the upper 
surface of the disc, and become overarched by the surrounding tissue. 
With the exception of one section, the Targionieae, in which they occur 
at the apex of ordinary shoots, the archegones are borne on the under 
surface of the female discs, which are always stalked, while the male 
discs may be either stalked or sessile. The archegones are variously 
surrounded by invohtcres or perigynes. Leitgeb describes the sexual 
organs as being at first distributed over the surface of the thallus, 
and becoming subsequently collected into 
groups or inflorescences, which have at 
first a dorsal position, but become con¬ 
stantly pushed towards the apex. The 
mature sporange is usually shortly stalked, 
and contains eiaters^ which radiate from 
the centre towards the circumference. It 
has no central columel. It either dehisces 
at the apex with numerous teeth, or is 
four-lobed, or the,upper portion becomes 
detached by an annular fissure as an 
opercule. The elaters are well developed, 
and are furnished with several spiral bands, 
but do not usually appear to take any 
part in the expulsion of the spores from the 
sporange. 

The thallus of many Marchantiacese 
displays remarkable hygroscopic properties, 
which have their seat in the ‘mechanical’ 
layer, i,e. the layer of closely packed cells 
containing but little chlorophyll, which 
underlies the air-containing assimilating 
layer. On desiccation this layer contracts 
greatly, so that the epidermal layer with its stomates is completely pro¬ 
tected from further evaporation by the recurved ventral surface covered 
with brown or violet scales. In this condition the dried-up thallus may 
retain its vitality for a very long period. The cells of the mechanical 
layer are frequently occupied by colonies of Nostoc. 

IIImtratwegenera :—Marchantia (L.), Targionia (L.), Tegatella 
(Radd,), Rebouiia (Radd.), Fimbriaria (N. ab E.), Dumortiera (N. ab 
E.), Plagiochasma (L. L.), Preissia (Cord.), Lunularia (Mich.). 



Fig. 159.—/?, piece of elater of M. 
^olymorpha (magnified). A \ a por¬ 
tion more highly magnified. B, 
pitted cell of thallus. C, rhizoids 
with internal thickenings. 
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FOSSIL MUSCINEHi:. 

No remains have been found earlier than the Tertiary formations 
which appear to belong to Muscineae. Here and in the Quaternary 
beds remains or impressions occur which have been referred to various 
families of Musci and Hepaticse, including leaves of a single species of 
Sphagnum and a single moss-capsule. The leaves of Jungermanniacece 
are not uncommonly found enclosed in amber. 
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THIRD SUBDIVISION AND CLASS IX. 

CHARACEjE. 

The true position of this small group in a natural system of classifi¬ 
cation has been a subject of much controversy. By some writers of 
high authority it is regarded as occupying the highest place among 
green Alg^e. On the other hand, although without any lignification of 
their tissue, the Characece display, in the structure of their vegetative 
organs, a distinctly higher type of structure than the Tballophytes, in the 
distinct differentiation of the plant into a primary axis or stem, and 
secondary axes or branches; but the branches are similar in structure 
to the primary stem. They are, in fact, Cormophytes rather than 
Thallophytes; and it seems best to retain them as a distinct subdivision 
intermediate between the Muscine^e and the highest Alg^. 

The plant is acrogenous, growing by means of an apical cell contained 
in an apical bud; the main stem has indefinite apical growth, the branches 
increasing by definite apical growth. The branches and the organs of 
sexual reproduction grow in the axils of other lateral organs of more 
simple structure, which are usually termed leaves ; those that subtend 
the reproductive organs being by some writers described as bracts or 
bracteoles. In all the Charace^e these appendicular organs spring in 
whorls from well-defined nodes of the primary stem, imparting the pecu¬ 
liar habit to the plants by which they are distinguished from nearly 
all other Cryptogams. Each internode consists, in the Nitellese, of a 
single very large cell extending along its whole length, and many times 
longer than broad. In the majority of the Charese this internodal cell 
is invested by a layer of similar elongated cells of much smaller diameter 
arranged spirally round it, collectively known as the cortex^ and giving 
the stem the appearance of being spirally striated. Each node consists, 
in the corticated species, of a single layer or plate of small cells from 
which the cortex is derived. From the nodes spring the whorls of 
branches and their subtending leaves. The branches are altogether 
similar in structure to the primary axis. The leaves have also, in the 
Charem, a simple cortical layer, mth the exception of the apex, where 
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the large terminal cell is exposed. In addition to the leaves there 
spring, from the basal nodes of some species of Chara (L.), other leaf¬ 
like structures known as stipules^ one, two, or three in connection with 
each leaf. The stipiilar cells are always undivided 
by septa, and arise as papillae on the cortical 
cells. 

The cortex of the stem and branches is de¬ 
veloped out of the nodal plate of cells ; the 
upward and downward prolongations from the 
nodes usually meeting about the middle of each 
internode, where they dovetail into one another. 
These cortical internodal cells do not, however, 
like the axial cells, remain entire; they divide, 
both transversely and longitudinally, into tht^e 
parallel rows of cells, the central row of each 
series being somewhat elevated into a ridge. 
The mode and extent of development of the 
cortical cells vary according to the species. 

The number of leaves- in a whorl 
is usually from four to ten. At 
the lower part of the main stem 
the internodes are shorter, and 
\a from the nodes spring rhlzoids 



or rooting filaments wdiich serve 




to fix the plant in the soil, con¬ 
sisting of long hyaline nearly uncli- ' 
vided tubes, which grow obliquely 
downwards, and lengthen only at 
their apex. The rhixoicls are 
always trichomic, springing from 
superficial cells. 

The nearly hemispherical 
apical cell of the terminal bud of 
the stem first divides by a trans¬ 
verse wall into a new apical celh* 
and a disc-shaped segment-cell 
nifiedx" Each segment then again divides 
by a wall parallel to the first; 
the lowest of these does not again divide, but develops into the axial 
internodal cell, while the upper one undergoes vertical division, and be- 
,comes a node. Each successive whorl on the main stem alternates wath 
those immediately above and below it, so that the oldest leaves of a 


Fig. i6i. —Fertile 
branch of C.kis- 
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whorl, which subtend the branches, are arranged in a spiral line running 
round the stem; but this is not the case with the branches or secondary 
axes, where the members of contiguous whorls are superposed. 

The Charace^ exhibit in an especially clear and beautiful manner 
the phenomenon of cyclosis^ or rotation of the protoplasm (see fig. 163). 
The best objects for obseiwation are the large internodal cells of Nitella 
(Ag.), the apical cells in the leaves of Chara, or some of those belonging 
to the reproductive organs, especially to the ‘ manubria.’ The cell first of 
all develops vacuoles in its protoplasm, which coalesce into a single 



large sap-cavity. The outermost thin parietal layer of protoplasm, in 
which are imbedded most of the grains of chlorophyll, remains motion¬ 
less; wdthin this motionless lining is a thick layer of protoplasm, in which a 
regular current gradually sets up, up one side of thecell and down the other; 
the boundary between the two currents being .marked by hyaline bands 
entirely destitute of chlorophyll, the neutral zones, in which no movement 
is visible. The direction of the rotating movement in each cell stands 
in a definite relation to that of all the other cells of the plant. From 
time to time the movement ceases, and then begins again in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Before the rotation commences the cell-nucleus hm 
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usually broken up into a number of fragments. The current is most 
rapid next to the stationary parietal layer, and becomes gradually slower 
towards the interior. As the cell grows the rotating protoplasm becomes 
differentiated into a watery and a less watery denser portion, the former 
having the appearance of a hyaline cell-sap, in which the latter floats in 
the form of larger or smaller roundish lumps. Since these denser bodies 
are passively swept along by the clear rotating protoplasm, the appear¬ 
ance is presented as if the cell-sap caused the rotation. Together with 
the denser lumps of protoplasm of less regular form, there are also a 
number of globular masses carried along in the current, which are 
covered with delicate protoplasmic spines or cilia; their nature and 
function are involved in obscurity. ’ 

Owing to the large size of the cells and the distinct differentiation of 
the nucleus, the internodal cells of the main axis of Chara and Nitella, 
as well as the apical cells of the leaves, have been largely used for fol¬ 
lowing the complicated processes connected with cell-division and the 
division of the nucleus. Schmitz describes the process as one of ‘direct 
division of the nucleus,’ Treub and Strasburger as one of ‘fragmenta¬ 
tion;’ Johow differs in some respects from all previous observers; 
Cagnieul (Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 1884, p. 211) finds the process espe¬ 
cially easy to follow in the mother-cells of the antherozoids. Schaar- 
schmidt (Bot, Centralblatt, vol, xxii., 1885, p. i) describes peculiar cell- 
wall thickenings and grains of ‘cellulin’ in Chara hispida (L.). 

The Characese do not produce spores, single non-sexual pro¬ 
pagative cells; but are multiplied non-sexually in three different ways, 
the nodes being always the place of origin of the propagative cells, 
(i) Chiefly in Lychnothamnus stelliger (A.Br.), but also in C. hispida, 
C. aspera (Willd.), and Lamprothamnus alopecuroides (A.Br.), structures 
called or ‘amylum-stars’ are formed, agglomerations of cells deve¬ 

loped round the larger internodal cells at the level of the nodes; they are 
of beautiful regularity, and are densely filled with starch and other food- 
materials. On germinating they appear to produce at first other bulbils, 
and from these a new plant (2) Chara fragilis and other species produce, 
on old hibernating or on cut nodes, in the axils of the leaves, peculiar 
branches known as gymnofodal shoots, which differ from the ordinary 
branches in the partial or entire absence of the cortex in the lowest 
internode and in the first w^horl of leaves. The cortical branches which 
descend from the first node become detached, bend upvrards, and pro¬ 
pagate themselves. (3) Also on C. fragilis, Pringsheim describes the 
occurrence of ‘ pro-embryonic/ or more properly of prothalloid branches. 
These also spring from the nodes of the main axis, but differ essentially 
from the ordinary branches, presenting a similar structure to the pro- 
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thallium or ^ pro-embryo ’ which proceeds from the germinating oosperm. 
No mode of vegetative propagation is known in the other genera. 

The sexual reproductive organs of the Characeas, the male antherids 
and the female archegones^ are visible to the naked eye as minute orange- 
red globes and elliptical green bodies springing from the nodes in the 
axils of leaves or bracts. 

The antherids are glo¬ 
bular bodies, of a bright 
red colour when maturej 
from '2 to I mm. in dia¬ 
meter, morphologically 
the terminal cell of a 
leaf or lateral leaflet. 

The moderately thick 
wall of the antherid is 
made up of eight flat 
disc-shaped cells called 
s hie Ids j four of which, 
situated round the distal 
pole of the ball, are tri¬ 
angular, while the four 
situated round the base 
are four-sided. On their 
inner face there lies 
a layer of chlorophyll- 
grains, which eventually 
turn red, while the outer 
-face is clear and trans¬ 
parent ; the walls of 
these cells are folded in¬ 
wards at the edge where 
they meet. From the 
centre of the inner face 
of each shield a cylin¬ 
drical cell, termed a 
handle or mafiudrmm., 
projects inwards nearly to the centre of the globe. The antherid 
is supported on a short flask-shaped pedicel-cell^ which also projects 
into the interior between the four lower four-sided shields. At the 
free end of each of the eight manubria is a roundish hyaline cell, the 
head-cell or capitulum. These twenty-five cells-—viz, the eight shields, 
eight manubria, eight capituia, and the pedicel-cell—constitute the 



Fig. 163.—nearly ripe antherid sub¬ 
tended by two bracts showing direction of protoplasm-cun ents, 
and neutral zone, manubrium, with capitulum, secondary 

and whip-like filaments. C—i?', antheridiai filaments, 


capituia,: 
showing formation of antherozoids. 
550). (After Sachs.) 


G, antherozoids (C~C x 
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irame^voik of the antherid. Each capitulum bears six smaller cells, 
or secondary capitula ; and from each of these grow four long whip¬ 
shaped filaments, bent into a number of coils and filling up the interior 
of the globe, 'fhe manubrium, capitulum, secondary capitula, and 
whip-shaped filaments, bear a resemblance to a many-thonged whip. 
The number of these filaments in an antherid amounts to nearly 200, 
and each filament is divided by transverse septa into from 100 to 200 
small disc-shaped cells. The protoplasm in each of these antheridial 
cells becomes gradually transformed into an antherozoid strongly re¬ 
sembling the corresponding organ in Muscinese rather than in Thallo- 



5 'ig. 164.—^, poi’tion of branc'h of C,fragiUs\ antherid ; 6', archegone; t*, crown ; /3", bracts 

(x 50). a 3?oung antherid ; SK^ j'oung archegone (x 350). ''After Sachs.) 


phytes. It is a slender thread of protoplasm coiled spirally like a cork¬ 
screw, somewhat thickened at the posterior end, and bearing at its 
pointed anterior end two long fine cilia. The number of antherozoids 
in an antherid is, as will be seen, from 20,000 to 40,000. When ripe, 
the eight shields fall apart, and the antherozoids escape from their 
mother-cells, and move about rapidly in the water by means of their 
vibratile cilia. This appears generally to take place in the morning, the 
antherozoids swarming about for some hours till the evening. 
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The Charace^ are either monoecious or dioecious. In the former 
case the male and female organs are formed in close juxtaposition on the 
.same node, the archegone being somewhat below the antherid in Nitella, 
nbove it or by its side in Chara. The archegones, like the antherids, are 
metamorphosed leaves. When ready for fertilisation, the archegone has 
a longer or shorter ovoid form, and is borne on a short pedkel-cell. In 
the interior is an axial row of cells enveloped by five tubes, which are at 
first straight, but are afterwards coiled spirally round the axial row. 
The lowest portion of each of these tubes is an elongated imsegmented 
cell; Avhile at the upper part 
one or two very small cells are 
segmented off. In Nitella each 
of the terminal cells again di¬ 
vides into two by a vertical 
septum. The five terminal cells 
of Chara and the ten terminal 
cells of Nitella are not twisted, 

.and form together the crown. 

IVhen the archegone is ready 
for impregnation these crown- 
cells separate from one another, 
forming the neck, and leaving an 
open passage down to the axial 
row. This apical cavity is, how¬ 
ever, very nearly closed below 
by a dlaphragfu formed by the^, 
projecting inwards of the five 
neck-cells, through which there 
is only a very narrow- opening 
for the entrance of the anther- 
ozoids. The apical cell of the 
axial row is much larger than 
the rest, and is the female or 
germ-ceil, corresponding to the 
central cell in the archegone 
of the higher Cryptogams. It is filled with protoplasm, oil-drops, and 
starch-grains; its apical portion, the apical papilla, or receptive spot, 
containing only hyaline protoplasm. Between the apical cell and the 
pedicel-cell of the archegone, there is in Chara only a single cell, in 
Nitella a group of cells, the WVendungszellen." Before fertilisation the 
crotvn is a compact structure covering the apical cavity ; but when the 
archegone is ready for impregnation a small aperture is formed in its 



Fig. i 6 s.~Af fertile branch ot N'iieiia. Jtexilh 
(natural size); /, inteniode ; «?, branches. upper 
portion of fertile leaf, h ; node; nb, bracts; X, 
young archegone. C, older leaf with two bracts; 
rt, antherid ; S, spermocarp. D, half-mature sper- 
mocarp (highly magnified). (After Sachs.) 
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centre, through \vhich the antherozoids force their way, and finally enter 
the apical cell by the deliquescence of the upper portion of its cell-wall,, 
and coalesce with the apical papilla. The whole contents of the apical 
cell may be regarded as the oosphere. 

Impregnation causes at first very little external change in the structure 
of the female organ. The protoplasm of the oosphere, now invested 
with a cell-wall and transformed into an oosperm^ gives place to starchy 
or oily matter; the walls of the enveloping tubes which lie next it in¬ 
crease in thickness and hardness, and the oosperm thus becomes invested 
in a hard black shell or pericarp. The structure thus formed, the so- 
called ^ fruit ’ or spermocarp of the Characeoe ultimately becomes de¬ 
tached, falls into the mud at the bottom of the water, and there germinates 
in the next spring. 

When the spermocarp germinates, the oosperm first divides into 



three cells, a large basal and two apical cells, the former apparently 
serving the purpose of supplying with nutriment the young plant which 
proceeds from the latter; and these three cells may be said together to 
constitute the embryo. From one of the two apical cells proceeds a long 
hyaline unseptated filament, commonly called the primary root., by means 
of which the young plant is attached to the soil. The other of the two 
apical cells develops into a hypha-like filament, consisting at first of a 
single row of cells with limited apical growth, and called by some writers 
the ‘pro-embryo,’ or more correctly the protliallmm. In this prothallium 
are developed two primary nodes at considerable distance from one 
another, and separated by a very long internode. From the lower of 
these two primary nodes there springs a whorl of rhizoids^ which soon 
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usurp the functions of the primary root. The upper of the two nodes 
is still at some distance from the apex of the prothallium, this apical 
portion above the upper node consisting of a few much shorter cells. 
From this upper node is developed the new 
plant. It is divided by longitudinal septa into \ 

two inner and six or eight peripheral cells. The '“'"VYb 

peripheral cells ultimately become rudimentary 
leaves, which do not, however, form a true whorl. 

In the midst of them appears a bud, or growing // 

point, developed from one of the inner cells, from I 

•which springs the new' stem, in a direction nearly . 

at right angles to that of the prothallium. At I 

present the formation of the prothalliura has been | 

observed only in the genus Chara. ^ 

A remarkable instance of _parfhenoge?iesis has | 

been recorded in Chara crinita (Wallr.). The 
species is dicecious, and male plants are extremely u 

rare. On the female plants the oospheres develop 
into oosperms without apparently any possibility of 
their having been impregnated; and the spemio- 
carps thus formed germinate in the ordinary w'ay. I 

The Characese consist of only a compara- j 

tively small number of species, but some of them 
very abundant, growing submerged in deep or in . d y 

shallow', in stagnant or in running, or occasionally 
in brackish water. Several species are growm with X 
great facility in fresh-w'ater aquaria, w’here they f lii'A 

multiply very rapidly. The presence of certain f 

species may be detected by the foetid odour of I ' 

sulphuretted hydrogen given off when decaying. 

Phipson (Compt. Fend., Ixxxiv., 1879, pp. 316, i 
1078) attributes this odour to the presence of a 
special substance w'hich he calls charadn. The 

typical genus Chara is distinguished bv its pow'er lirst node; ^ rhizojds ■ 

. - - , . <7, second elonsjated inter- 

of extracting calcium carbonate irora the w'ater in node of prothaiUum; ,1,% 
which it groW'S, the w'hole plant becoming thus onJavSf J/f 

covered with a calcareous incrustation, which (Afte?p?inS^dra!) 
frequently renders it difficult to make out the 
structure. Hence the family has acquired the popular names of ^ brittle- 
•worts ^ and ‘stonew'orts.' Nitella translucens (Ag.) sometimes forms 
enormous mat-like masses at the bottom of ponds. 

The systematic position of the Characese has been a matter of much 
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controversy. In habit and in general appearance they resemble the Algajy 
among which they are placed by the majority of writers. But in some 
important points of structure they differ so widely from all known families 
of Algae, that a true estimate of their relationships appears to require their 
location in a distinct subdivision by themselves. With the exception 
of the Fucaceje and the Conjugatse, the Characese stand alone among 
the larger groups of Cryptogams in the entire absence of true spores. 
Seeing that the oosperm germinates directly in the soil, the embryo which 
results from its first divisions developing directly into the new plant, 
there is no ‘alternation of generations ’ in any accurate sense of the 
term. From those classes where a true alternation of generations 
attains its fullest development, the Muscineoe and Vascular Cryptogams, 
the Characeae differ in the complete suppression of the sporophyte- 
generation; while Phanerogams (at all events those Angiosperms which 
are destitute of endosperm) deviate, on the other hand, in the suppres¬ 
sion of the oophyte-generation. In the investment of the oosperm with 
a lignified pericarp directly without any previous breaking up into 
carpospores, the Charace^ again differ essentially from all classes of 
Alg^- 

The Characeae are divided into two orders, viz.— 

1. Chares.—S tem and branches usually corticated and calcareous; 
leaves usually with one or two stipules at their base; antherids usually 
solitary on each node; crown always five-celled; pericarp often cal¬ 
careous. Genera : Chara (L.), Lamprothamnus (A..Br.), Lychnothamnus 
(Leon.). 

2, NiTELLEiE.—Stem and branches not corticated nor calcareous; 
leaves without stipules; archegones often clustered; crown always ten- 
celled; pericarp not calcareous. Genera \ Nitella (Ag.), Tolypella 
(A. Br.). 
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FOSSIL CHARACE.F. 

In various strata, commencing with the Cretaceous, remains known 
as gyro/if/is are found, sometimes in great abundance, which appear to 
be the petrified pericarp of the spermocarp of Characese. Upwards of 
forty species have been described, some of them closely resembling 
existing forms. 
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FOURTH SUBDIVISION. 
ALG/E, 


The degree of affinity between the small group of Characese and the 
very large group of Algre is, as has already been mentioned, a point 
on which the best authorities are not agreed. But, in passing from 
one to the other, we finally cross the line wffiich separates the Cormo- 
phytes from the Thallophytes. From this point we have to do exclu¬ 
sively with plants whose vegetative organs are in no sense differentiated 
into axial and appendicular, and which further contain no true vessels 
and no woody tissue. On their lower limit there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the Algse and the chlorophyllous Protophyta, but 
the consideration of Algse as a group by themselves, distinct from Fungi, 
we regard not only as convenient, but as also most in accordance with 
their probable affinities. 

■\Vithin the limits above mentioned, the degree of complexity in the 
structure of Algce is very various, and the different types will be best 
described under the separate families. In their vegetative structure we 
may recognise three types: the elaboration in the development of a 
single ceil^ the loose association of cells into a family or coenohe^ and the 
close aggregation of cells into a filament or a thallus. To the latter 
Iielong all the higher families, and in some of these we see indications 
of the various kinds of tissue found in vascular plants. The higher 
forms, consisting of a well-developed thallus of large size, in which the 
cells are associated with one another in all three directions, are almost 
exclusively marine, and include the whole of the organisms popularly 
known as seaweeds. In the larger forms the plant is attached to the 
substratum—a rock, stone, or other large alga—by a root-like organ of 
attachment known as the disc. The attachment is, however, always 
superficial and the organ takes no part in the absorption of nourish¬ 
ment tor the plant. The organ may result from the repeated division of 
a single cell, or it may be more complicated, being formed out of the 
termination of the downward growth of cortical rows of cells. In nearly 
, all fresh-water Algae the single cell, the coenobe, or the filament is en- 
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closed in a more or less strong!}" developed gelatinous sheath. The 
greater number of families exhibit both a sexual and a non-sexual mode 
of reproduction, though in some cases one or the other mode has not 
yet been detected. In the great majority of families the non-sexual 
propagating bodies are motile cells or zoospores^ minute masses of proto¬ 
plasm formed singly from the whole contents of a cell by rejuvenescence, 
or more often in large numbers by free-cell formation, destitute of a true 
cellulose membrane, but containing protoplasm and a contractile 
vacuole, and provided with two or sometimes a larger number (rarely 
only one) of vibratile cilia, by means of which they move about actively 
for a time, then come to rest, excrete a cellulose membrane, and de¬ 
velop into a new plant. In one class only, the Florideae, are the zoo¬ 
spores replaced by non-motile tetraspot-es ; in the Conjugatre and 
Fucaceas they are altogether wanting. The simplest form of sexual 
reproduction is that of conjugathvh or the coalescence of two compara¬ 
tively undilferentiated masses of protoplasm. These masses of proto¬ 
plasm may be either the contents of stationary cells, which are nearly 
or quite alike, as in the Conjugatce, or they may be motile ciliated 
bodies indistinguishable from zoo^-^oxt^'—zooga^netes —or they may be 
distinguished from the true zoospores by their smaller size. From 
the conjugation of zoogametes there is a gradual transition through 
intermediate stages to a true sexual process, the impregnation of a 
stationary oosphere by a motile antherozoid, usually much smaller than 
the oosphere, the result being the production of an oosperm by the 
-encysting of the oosphere in a coat of cellulose. In the higher families 
the oospheres and antherozoids are formed in special cells or organs, 
known as oogo^ies and anther ids respectively. In the Floridese the 
process displays very great complication ’ the structure in which the 
oosphere is formed is known as the carpogone ; the fertilised oosphere is 
the carposperm^ which often breaks up into carpospores. In this class 
■also the antherozoids are replaced by motionless protoplasmic bodies 
knawn as pol/inoids. Multiplication by the simple Jission of individuals, 
by the detachment of gemmce^ or buds, and by the encysting of special 
■ cells or masses of cells into cysts^ also occur. In the green Alg^ 
(Confervoideae heterogamse and isoganije and Conjugatte) single non- 
motile cells which become detached for the purpose of propagation are 
termed by Wille akinefes when they are formed without rejuvenescence, 
upiamspores when formed by rejuvenescence. The former occur in 
Trentepohlia (Mart), Conferva (L.), and Ulothrix (Ktz.), as well as in the 
Nostocacese and Rivulariacese, the latter in the Confervace^. The two 
kinds pass into one another, and akinetes into vegetative cells, by in¬ 
sensible gradations. 
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x\ny classification of Alg^ which attempts to follow the lines of 
affinity—in other words, any natural system of classification—must be 
based on a consideration of both the vegetative and the reproductive 
organs. All the families of Algae appear undoubtedly to have sprung 
from the Protococcoibe.^, and their further development has taken 
place in three directions—the perfection and differentiation of the in¬ 
dividual cell, the association of cells into coenobes, and cell-division. 
The production of coenobes may be supposed to start from such forms 
as Botryococcus among Protococcacea \ the first step in the develop¬ 
ment of the CcENOBLE being the Sorastre^, including Sorastrum, 
Coelastrum,'and Selenastrum, motile colonies of non-ciliated cells, with 
no known production of zoospores. The series attains a much higher 
development in the Ftmiorinece^ including Pandorina, Gonium, and 
Stephanosph^ra, where reproduction is effected by the conjugation of 
zoogametes. Simple organisms like Chlamydomonas and Chlamydo- 
coccus, consisting merely of conjugating zoogametes, are possibly retro¬ 
gressions from the higher forms, though they may also be stages in a 
direct ascent from Protococcus. Eudorina, with a rudimentary differ¬ 
entiation of antherozoids and oospheres, unquestionably indicates the 
line of development of Volvox^ in which this differentiation is rhore 
strongly developed. In Volvox we have the culmination of the attempt 
of nature to evolve higher organisms out of coenobes. Hydrodidyofi is 
probably an aberrant member of this group, and the Pediastrem are more 
or less nearly related to them. 

From the Eremobue the fuller development of the individual cell has 
advanced a further stage in the MuLTiNUCLEATiE, composed of the 
Sipkonodadacem and SiphofiecB^ and characterised by each individual 
consisting of an enormously developed cell, often ramifying greatly and 
attaining gigantic dimensions, and possessing several, often a very con¬ 
siderable number, of nuclei. In the Siphonocladace^e the only known 
mode of reproduction is by the conjugation of zoogametes ; and 
Botrydium displays a distinct affinity with Botrydina among the 
Eremobise. The Siphonese or Coeloblastse, represented by Vaucheria, 
are a higher development of the same series, in which true sexual organs, 
oogones and antherids, are formed in addition to non-sexual zoospores 
and in this genus culminates the striving after a higher development in 
the elaboration of a single cell 

A rudiraentar}^ cell-division is exhibited in the Nostochinem among 
Protophytes, but accompanied by other conditions which prevented its 
full success there. Where cell-division originated in the Protococcoideae 
is not dear, probably in the Eremobiae; we find it already fully developed 
in the Confervoide.e isogamje, the members of which consist of a 



single unbranched or branched filament of cells, the only known modes 
of multiplication being the conjugation of zoogametes and the direct ger¬ 
mination of larger zoospores. In the lowest two classes, the Ckrookpid€(E 
and UIotrichacecB^ embracing a very small number of genera, the filament 
is usually unbranched; in the two higher, the Confervacem and Pitho- 
plwracece^ further vegetative activity is displayed in the copious branching : 
and in the former we have an indication of affinity with the Miilti- 
nucleatge in an occasional plurality of nuclei. 

The exact course of evolution from the isogamous Confervoideoe is. 
obscure, but it would appear to have taken place in three distinct lines. 
The first of these, which evidently came to an abrupt conclusion, is the 
CoNjUGAT,^:, consisting of the Zygfiemacea*^ Mesocarpeie^ and Desmidie{£, 
a w’ell-marked and sharply differentiated group with no near affinities. 
The first tw^o orders, consisting of unbranched filamentous forms, are 
probably derived directly from the Confervoideoe, although the change 
in the mode of reproduction is very abrupt. The production of zoospores 
is entirely suppressed, and they are reproduced solely by the conjuga¬ 
tion of cells belonging to the same or to different indiAiduals. The 
Desmidieae must then be regarded as a group adapted, by a certain 
amount of retrogression in both vegetative and reproductive characters, 
to life in shallow^ w^ater; and derived, through such filamentous genera 
as Desmidium and Hyalotheca, from Zygnemacese with lateral con¬ 
jugation. By some writers the Diatomaceae are associated with the 
Desmidiesd; our reasons for placing them among the Protophyta will 
be given hereafter. The mode of reproduction by conjugation attains 
its climax in the Mesocarpe^. 

The second line of descent is that of the brown seaweeds. In the 
Ph,«ospore/E we have every shade of transition in the mode of repro¬ 
duction from isogamous to heterogamous. The typical Phmosporeae, 
such as Punctaria and Ectocarpus, are characterised by the possession of 
two kinds of zoosporange, unilocular and multiiocular. The zoospores 
produced in these two kinds of zoosporange present no difference in size 
or form; but those from the unilocular sporaiiges appear in all cases to 
germinate directly, while those produced in the multiiocular sporanges 
are sometimes zoogametes with se.xual functions. In some families one 
or the other kind of zoosporange is suppressed. In the EctocarpaceiS and 
some other genera we have a mode of reproduction closely resembling 
that in the isogamous Confervoideae, except in the greater differentiation 
of the cells which become zoosporanges, a conjugation of zoogametes 
which are to all appearance exactly alike, though a slight differentiation 
is exhibited in the fact of one of them coming to rest and partially losing 
its cilia before conjugation takes place. In the Cutkriacem the differ- 
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entiatioii is more complete \ the male and female swarm-cells are pro¬ 
duced either on the same or on different individuals; the female are 
much larger than the male, and come perfectly to rest, entirely losing 
their cilia before being impregnated by the former. In the Didyotacece 
the difterentiation is carried still further, and the female reproductive 
bodies are from the first motionless oospheres not provided with cilia. 
Several families of Phseosporese exhibit reduction or degradation of the 
vegetative structure; and among these we are disposed to place the 
small group of Syngeneticce, consisting of but two genera, Hydrurus and 
Chromophyton, which resemble one another in but few points except 
the possession of a brown endochrome. In the former genus the pro¬ 
pagative bodies are reduced to non-ciliated masses of brown protoplasm, 
which germinate directly without impregnation ; in the latter the vegeta¬ 
tive structure is almost entirely suppressed; the propagative bodies are 
uniciliated masses of protoplasm of two kinds, but without any observed 
process of conjugation. The step from the Dictyotaceiu to the FucacE/E 
is an easy one. In the highest type of brown seaweeds, such as Fucus or 
Durvillaea, with their typical heterogamous or oogamous ’ reproduction, 
consisting in the impregnation of a comparatively large oosphere by a 
number of minute antherozoids, we have the highest attainment of this 
series of development. 

The third line of descent from isogamous Confervoideoe is a much 
more direct one, to the Coxfervoide.e heteroga.M/E, including the 
three orders SpMropleaceie^ CEdagoniacece^ and Cokochcetacece. In the 
first of these, which comprises only a single species, we have a distinct 
differentiation of the male and female reproductive cells, the latter having 
now become permanently quiescent; but still a strong reminiscence of 
the Coiifervacea3 in the multinucleated cells. The CEdogoniacece 
exhibit a distinct advance in vegetative structure, and still more in the 
cells which contain the male and female reproductive bodies being, for 
the first time in this series, differentiated into antherids and oogones 
respectively. Between the OEdogoniacete and the Coleochietaceai we 
have an evident connecting link in Bulbochoete; but the typical genus 
Coleochmte presents a singular reduction of the non-reproductive portion 
of the thallus from a filament to a single plate of cells. The mode of 
sexual reproduction has now attained a much higher degree of complexity. 
The oogone is surmounted by a tubular appendage, the trichogyne, 
through which the motile antherozoids find their way to the oosphere 
in order to impregnate it. The fertilised carpogone, as it is now called, 
then becomes invested by a cortical layer of ceds, forming the complex 
body known as the sporocarp. 

The Goleochaitacece lead up directly to the highest type of structure 
attained by Alg^ the Floride.e or red seaweeds, a well-defined and 
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natural group, though exhibiting remarkable variety in the degree of 
development of the sexual organs. So striking is the resemblance in 
the mode of impregnation in the most highly developed genera of 
Floridese, such as Callithamnionj Dudresnaya, or Corallina, to that in 
Coleoch^te, that it is scarcely possible to doubt the direct descent of 
one from the other ; the chief difference is in the replacement of motile 
antherozoids by pollinoids which have no active power of motion. The 
process of fertilisation is the most intricate which occurs among Thallo- 
phytes, and presents a remarkable forecast, so to speak, of the mode 
afterwards elaborated in Flowering Plants, though only after a very long 
interval, comprising the entire evolution of the iMuscinece and Ahascular 
Cryptogams. With the loss of motility of the male reproductive cells 
is also correlated a corresponding loss of motility of the non-sexual 
reproductive cells or tetraspores. In the higher families of the Floridete 
we have also the highest development of the organs of assimilation found 
among Thallophytes. If the view is correct that the higher Floridece- 
are derived directly from the Coleochtetacere, it follows that we must 
regard all the less highly developed families of this group as retrogres¬ 
sions from the parent type ; and this view appears to offer the most 
probable explanation of the true position of some aberrant forms. In 
the Helminthodadiacem and Squajuariacete the degeneration is exhibited 
solely in the less perfect development of their thallus or vegetative- 
structure. In the Lemaneacecs this is accompanied also by a simpler 
structure of the sexual organs. But here, as well as in Batrachospermum, 
we have the first rudimentary appearance of a phenomenon resembling 
that known as ‘ alternation of generations,’ which plays so important a 
part in the Vascular Cryptogams, and which may possibly indicate the 
genesis of the Muscinete. In the Pin-phyi'acecc we find a reduction of the 
thallus to a simple filament or plate of cells, accompanied by only a rudi¬ 
mentary development of both carpogones and trichogynes, and a limited 
reversion to motility in the tetraspores. Regarding the Porphyracem 
as exhibiting retrogression from the more complicated Florideoe, rather 
than as the lowest member of an ascending series, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the TJlvacea; are derived from the Porphyracese by 
further retrogression, displayed in the entire suppression of antherids and 
oogones, and a reversion to the primitive conjugation of zoogametes. 
In their vegetative structure the Uivaceae differ widely from the isogamous 
Confervoidess, with which they are usually associated, while the close 
resemblance between Ulva and Porphyra is obvious. In the Floridese. 
the Algse attain their highest type of development. 

By far the larger number of Algae grow entirely immersed in water,, 
running or stagnant, fresh, brackish, or salt; some float on the surface 
without any attachment \ others are found on moist soil, among moss^ 
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&c. The whole of the marine vegetation of the globe, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very small number of species of Flowering Plants, belongs 
either to the Alga3 or to the chlorophyllous Protophytes. They vary in 
size from the microscopic Desmidiese and Pediastrese to that of shrubs 
or trees in the case especially of some genera of Laminariacem and 
Fucace^e ; and in these classes, as well as in the Floride^, we find a 
rudimentary differentiation, not only of tissues, but of organs, which 
leads the way to the much more complete development in the higher 
classes of the vegetable kingdom. Fresh-water Alg^e are, with very few 
exceptions (species of Bangia, Hildenbrandtia, Lithoderma, Hydruriis, 
d:c.), green. Among marine Algse there are many genera of green sea¬ 
weeds, belonging chiefly to the families Confervacese, Siphonocladacece, 
and Ulvacese ; but these mostly grow in shallow^ water. As regards all 
organisms growing in deep seas, it appears to be essential to them that 
the green colour of the chorophyll should be masked by a coloured 
pigment, red in the case of the Floridese, brown in those of the 
Phasosporec-e and Fucacese ; the nature of these pigments will be dis¬ 
cussed under the separate families. A few of the smaller species, 
belonging to the ColeochDetaceae, Chordariaceae, and Squamariacea:?, 
grow* attached to stones, larger AlgJB, or other marine objects, as fiat 
discs, gelatinous cushions, or calcareous incrustations, and the deposition 
of lime takes place to a much larger extent in the corallines. The propor¬ 
tion of ash to the organic constituents is much larger in marine than in 
land or fresh-water plants, seaweeds having the power of extracting from 
the salt w’ater large quantities of the soluble salts contained in it. The 
larger species of Fucacece and Laminariaceae are largely used in the 
north of Europe for manuring the land and for foddering cattle ; and in 
former times the manufacture from their ashes of kelp and barilla was 
an important industry. They are also an important commercial source 
of iodine. From the quantity of gelatine contained in their thallus, 
some species of Ulvace^, PorphyracecC, Fucacese, and Laminariacete are 
also occasionally used as articles of food or for medicinal purposes. 
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Class X.—Floride^. 

This large family—known also as Tlhodosporete and Rhodospenneae 
—exhibits the highest type among Alg^e in the mode of sexual repro¬ 
duction, and also possibly in the development of the vegetative organs. 
It consists almost entirely of seaweeds, including all the red and purple 
kinds. A few species only, belonging to the genera Hildenbrandtia 
(Nard.), Batrachospermum (Bory), I^emanea (Bory), Bangia (Lyng.), 
and a few others, grow in fresh water. Some of these are green, but the 
great majority of the Floride^e are of a bright red colour, varying with 
purple, brown, yellowish, or dirty white. The ‘fronds’ do not attain 
nearly the size of those of the Fucacese and Laminariaceie, but they are 
often of delicate texture and finely divided, rendering them the most 
beautiful of our seaweeds. 

The thallus varies within very wide limits in its degree of develop¬ 
ment. In a few genera, such as Callithamnion (Lyng.), it consists of 
distinct filaments of cells which are almost always branched; in others, 
as Porphyra (Ag.), Flildenbrandtia, and Cruoria (Fr.), of a fiat plate of 
cells, composed of only a single or of several layers; in the fresh-water 
genus Batrachospermum, of an axis with beautifully regular whorls of 
branches; while in most seaweeds it constitutes a massive parenchyme, 
or the filaments are held together by a more or less dense gelatinous 
envelope. Growth takes place, in the majority of cases, by means of a 
single apical cell, but this is often followed by a strong intercalary 
growth. The apical cell is not three-sided, as in Vascular Ciy^ptogams, 
but is either wedge-shaped, dividing by walls which incline alternately to 
the right and left, or it divides by nearly parallel walls. In some forms, 
however, especially the prostrate Melobesiacess and Squamariace^e, and 
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in the Nemalieoe, the apical cell appears to be replaced by a group of equi¬ 
valent cells. "Wille distinguishes six types of Floride^e as respects their 
mode of growth ; in four of these groups growth takes place from a 
single apical cell; in two from an apical mass of cells, with peripheral 

growth. In the so-called 



Fig. J69 ,—GigariinA 7 namiUom Ag., with 
(natural size). (After Luerssen.) 


poly sip ho nous seaweeds, 
such as Polysiphonia 
(Grev.), a transverse sec¬ 
tion of the ‘frond’ show^s 
a large central elongated 
cell, surrounded by four 
or more smaller cells, 
which are also eloU’ 
gated in the longitudi¬ 
nal direction, and which 
are known as siphons. 
These pericentral tubes 
are often connected with 
one another and with 
the axial cell by threads 
of protoplasm. When 
the pericentral tubes are 
w^anting the frond is 
monosiphofious. In some 
genera belonging to the 
Ceramiaceae either the 
single axial tube or both 
axial and pericentral 
tubes are surrounded I)y 
a pseudo-cortex formed 
of a dense agglo¬ 
meration of secondary 
branches originating at 
the nodes and closely 
adpressed to the pri¬ 
mary branch. These 
are ahvays the result of 
further division of the 
pericentral tubes, the 


apical cell remaining 
mdivided. In other genera a similar cortical tissue is composed of 
moniliforra rows of cells arranged at right angles to the axis. 

Although there is in the Florideae no distinct differentiation of the 
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tissue into epidermal, assi¬ 
milating, and conducting 
systems, still there are, in 
the higher forms, cells which 
are especially concerned 
'^’ith assimilation, and which 
may be either isodiame- 
trical, or elongated in either 
direction. Such assimilat¬ 
ing tracts are classed by 
Wiile under three heads, 
viz.;—(i) those which act 
■also for purposes of con¬ 
ducting ; (2) those which 
are altogether distinct from 
the conducting cells; and 
(3) those where, in addition 
to an assimilating, there are 
also primary and secondary 
conducting cells. In some 
species the ^frond’ assumes 
the appearance of a stalked 
leaf, as in Hydrolapathum 
(Rupr.) and Delesseria 
(Grev.), often of the most 
beautiful form, and present¬ 
ing even a rudimentary 
venation. The genera 
Melobesia (Lmx.), Hilden- 
brandtia, Cruoria, and some 
others, consist of small 
algfe, mostly marine, with 
crustaceous or gelatinous 
thallus, growing flat on 
stones or larger algse, often 
of lichen-like appearance. 
In their mode of growth 
some Floridese display bi¬ 
lateral symmetry, and the 
branching may be either 
monopodial or sympodial. 
In Poiysiphonia, Spyridia 


c a 


h 



Fig. X'p^—‘PolysipJiomit opaca Zan._^ et^ with cystotarfe 
with tetrasporanges (natural size); branch with 
tetrasporanges; rf, branch with cystocarp , (,' x 100).. 
(After Kutzmg.) 
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(Harv.), and some others, the ^phyllotaxis’ is spiral. The genera Ryti- 
phlcea (Ag.), Vidaiia (Lmx.), Amansia (Lmx.), and Polyzonia (Suhr) 
are distinguished by the endogenous formation of the normal lateral 
shoots. In Pollexfenia (Har\%) and allied genera, Falkenberg records a 
remarkable congenital union of all the branches of the thallus which lie 


in the same plane. 

The red colouring matter of the Floridese has been investigated 
by Rosanoff, Cramer, Askenasy, Sorby, and others. 



Cramer first extracted it, from Bornetia secundiflora 
(Ag.) and Callithamnion caudatum (Ag.), in the form 
of regular crystals, partly hexagonal, partly octohedral, 
and gave it the name rhodospermin. Rosanoff ex¬ 
tracted it by cold fresh water, and found it carmine- 
red in transmitted, reddish yellow, or rarely green, 
in reflected light. It is insoluble in alcohol. The 
chlorophyll-grains also exhibit fluorescence when left 
behind, if the pigment, the phyco-erythrm of Askenasy 
and Sorby, has escaped from them in consequence of 
injury to the plant. The spectrum of the chloro¬ 
phyll is nearly identical with that in Flowering Plants. 
The compound pigment of the red Alg^ is termed 
by Schiitt rhodophyll^ the term phyco-erythrin being 
limited to the portion soluble in water, while the 
portion soluble in alcohol he calls Flo- 



ridem-green. Cohn found, in Bornetia 
(Thur.), colourless crystalloids of an albu¬ 
minous substance coloured a beautiful 
red by the same pigment ; and Klein 
has found similar crystalloids in several 
Floridese. The chromatophores contain 
starch-grains, wTich differ both from 


*e ordinarj' grains of Flowering Plants 

With two cystocarps; h c, proiifica- and from thosc of the browH Algse in 

tmm from the stem (natural size). , . ° , 

(After KHteing.) being coloured brown or red by iodine. 


Schmitz (Sitzber. Niederrhein. GeselL, 
I SSo) has detected a number of nuclei in the vegetative cells of many 
Floride*, but not in the reproductive cells. Hick (Proc. Brit. Ass., 1883; 
^ Nature,’ vol. xxix., 1884, p. 581), Massee (Z.^.), and Moore (Journ. Linn. 
Soc; Bot., vol. xxi., 1886, p. 595) find continuity of protoplasm from cell 
. .' ■tUvceil very beautifully displayed in Callithamnion (Lyng.), Ptilota'(Ag.),^ 

, Pc^^phonia, and several other genera, not .only in the vegetative cells, 
in the tetrasporanges. In CoraEina (L.), Melobesia, Liagora 
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.(Lmx.), and a few other genera, the ^frond’ becomes densely incnasted 
by a deposit of calcium carbonate, giving to the so-called 'corallines’ 
the external form and appearance of miniature corals. 

The ordinary non-sexual propagative organs of the Floridese are 
bright red motionless spores, commonly formed in fours in the mother¬ 
cell, and hence known as tetraspores (the sphaerospores of Agardh), and 
the cell in which they are produced as a fefrasporange. The four spores 
are sometimes arranged in a row, when they are called zomte \ more 
often as quadrants of a sphere, when they are cruciate ; rarely there are 
only one or two, or occasionally eight. In the Ulvacese, Lemaneace^, 



Fig. jri^.—Crouania aiienuaia Ag. branch (X 40) ; h, apex of branch (x 100) ; c:, lower 
portion of branch with te£rasporanges( x 100). (After Kiitzing.) 


, and in some Nemaliese they are altogether wanting. The tetraspores 
(see fig. 231) may be formed in the six following ways :—(i) The 
whole contents of the sporange become a single spore ; (2) the contents 
divide into two equal parts by a transverse wall; (3) they divide into 
four quadrants by tw^o successive bipartitions ,* (4) they divide into four 
tetrahedra by simultaneous quadripartition; (5) they divide into four 
by three parallel transverse walls; (6) the contents divide into more 
than four spores. On germination the tetraspores may give birth either 
to sexual or to non-sexual individuals. In the monosiphonous Floride^ 
the tetrasporanges are usually formed at the expense of the ultimate 
branchlets. In other forms they are most commonly found scattered 
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near the margin of the ^ frond/ sometimes (Rhodymenia bifida, Ktz.) im¬ 
bedded in the thallus, and then often grouped into sori (Nitophyllum, 
Grev.) ; or, in the Corallinaceae, enclosed in special conceptacies. In 
other genera (Phyllophora, Grev., &c.) they are developed in nematheces^ 
wart-like elevations of the surface, where they are accompanied by barren 
hyphse or paraphyses. In others again they are borne on metamorphosed 
pod-like branches known as siichids, as in Dasya (Ag.), Plocamium (Ltnx.), 
&c. Only in the Porphyracese are the tetraspores endowed with a slow 



Pk 3 . x’j'^.--NiiapkyUum^miciafum Har\’. piece of frond with tetrasporansjes (natural size); <5, piece 
, of the thallus with tetrasporanges (x too); c, section through frond showing cystocarp(x 100 . 
(After Kiitzmg,) 


amceboid motion. Zoospores are altogether unknown in the class, except 
in the Ulvacese ; but other modes of non-sexual propagation occur in a 
few cases. In some genera of Ceramiacese special organs occur, known 
as seirospores. Melobesia is characterised by the production of gemmcB, 
In Moiiospora (Sol) stalked gemmm or propagides are produced at the 
forks of the brancHets, and readily become detached, apparently repla- 
'citig'the sexual organs, which are unknown in the genus. Lemanea 
iBorj) Increases by budding. In Hydrolapathum peculiar bud-like* 
prolifications are produced on the stem (see fig. 171). 











A true understanding of the sometimes com})]icated procx^ss of sexual 
reproduction in the I^loridefe has been much obscured by the numerous 
terms employed by the older writers for identical organs, and l)y in(Y>r- 
rect notions as to their functions. The true sexual organs, antkerids 
and procarJ)s^ are nearly always formed on individuals which do not 
produce tetraspores ; and the sexual individuals may be moncecious or 
dioecious ; the latter is the most common condition. If the Ulvaceae 
are rightly included under Floridem, we have here a wide departure from 



Fig. 175.—Stages in the development of the reproductive organs of N'emmihn muUifidum At.' 

(magnified). = pollinolds.) ’ 


the normal type, sexual reproduction taking place by the conjugation of 
motile sw^arnr-ceils. 

The antherid consists, in its simplest form (Porphyraceie), of a soli¬ 
tary cell at the end of a long’segmented branch; and in this case it 
gives birth to a single polUnoid ; in other forms the antheridial cells 
occupy a similar position to the tetraspores, being formed in groups at 
the expense of the ultimate branchlets. They are also sometimes pro- 
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dticecl, like the tetraspores, in wart-like protuberances or nematheces on the 
surface of the thalliis, and interspersed with paraphyses, sometimes 
(Gracilaria, Grev.) in depressions which are overarched by the surround¬ 
ing tissue; or, in the Corallinacese, in special conce^tacles. When the 
thallus is otherwise unilamellar, as in Porphyra (Ag.), the spots where the 
antherids are formed divide by walls parallel to the surface. The fer¬ 
tilising bodies or pollinoids are naked masses of protoplasm, of a spheri¬ 
cal or elongated form, sometimes with a beak-like appendage, and are 
discharged in succession one after another. They are carried along 
passively by the water, and are distinguished from the antherozoids of 
other Cryptogams by the absence of cilia, and, in most cases, of any 
spontaneous power of motion. Wright (Trans. Irish Acad., 1879, P* ^ 7 ) 



states that in Griffithsia (Ag.) the pollinoids have an obscure amoeboid 
motion, as they have also in the Porphyraceae ; according to Dodel-Port 
their access to the trichogyne is greatly facilitated by the currents made 
in the w^atcr by Vorticellae and other Infusoria; and there can be little 
doubt that fishes which feed on seaweeds are an important agent in pro¬ 
moting their fertilisation. The pollinoids and the tetraspores appear to 
be homologous in their origin. 

The female organ before fertilisation—corresponding functionally 
to the pistil of Flow’erin^ Plants—is termed the procarp. In its simplest 
form (Porphyraceoe and Nemaliese) it consists of a single cell with a 
lateral hair-like prolongation, the trichogym. But in all the higher 
forms the procarp is composed of one or more fertile cells constituting 
the carpogom, and one or more infertile cells which make up the fricko- 
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phote^ the function of which is to convey the fertilising siil)stance from 
the trichogyne to the carpogone. The procarp is usually formed on the 
youngest parts of the plant, and often originates from the termitnal cell 
of a lateral branch. Occasionally each carpogone has two trichogyncs 
and two trichophores; or, again, each trichophorc may l)e connected 
with two carpogones. The trichogyne often becomes eventually coiled 



Fig. jji,~Lejalhia mcdiUrranen Born, filament with tetrasporaiige; Ik plant 
with cystocarps and autherids ; c, empty cystocarp ( X' 150). (After Bornet.) 

Spirally at its base. It does not open to admit the entrance of the 
poHinoids; in the act of impregnation these l|pdies attach themselves 
to a spot near the apex of the trichogyne, and at the same time clothe 
themselves with a cell-wall. At the point of contact the cell-wall of both 
trichogyne and polJinoid is absorbed; the content.s of the latter pass 
through the trichogyne and the trichophore to the carpogone, impregnat- 
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iiig its contents, and the trichogyne then disappears. The carpogone 
now divides by a horizontal wall into two cells ; the upper one of these 
is functionless, and ultimately disappears ; the lower one contains the 
impregnated oosphere or carpospernu The carposperm does not, how¬ 
ever, in any case possess the power of germinating directly. In the 
Porphyracese it breaks up into 
eight portions, the carpospores, 
which germinate after moving 
.about with a slow amoeboid mo¬ 
tion. In all the other orders 
the contents of the carpogone 
undergo, after impregnation, 
more complicated divisions, and 
become differentiated into a 
sterile and a fertile portion, the 
placenta and the nucleus. The 
placenta may consist of one or 
more cells, and frequently occu¬ 
pies the larger portion of the 
carpogone; or it may be re* 
duced to very small dimensions. 

The nucleus is the mass of carpo¬ 
spores, and may be made up 
of a number of secondary nuclei. 

The mass of carpospores is 
sometimes, as in Callithamnion, 
completely exposed except for a 
gelatinous membrane by which 
it is surrounded j but much 
more often there is gradually 
formed round the nucleus after 
impregnation, not only a layer 
of mucilage, but also a more or 
less hard solid layer, the peri¬ 
carp] and the whole structure 
thus constituted is then known 
as the sporocarp or cystocarp. From this cystocarp the carpospores 
escape, when ripe, either by the decay of the pericarp coccidium^ of 
the older systematists), or through an opening at its apex, the carpostome 
ceramidium ’ of older writers). In some genera (Polysiphonia, Lejolisia, 
Born., Bonneniaisonia, Ag.) the cystocarp is completely, exposed, con- 
.spicuous, and sometimes stalked ; but it is usually, as in Gracilaria, 



B’ig. Cma/ar/a rw//ressa Ag. Branch with 

cystocarps (natural size). (After Hauck.) 
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more or less imbedded in the thalliis, often in speoial fertile l)ran<^hi‘s ; 
and its situation is then usually indicated by an external wartdiki' 
swelling. In Polyides (Ag.),’ the Squamariaceie, and other forms with 
a perfectly flat frond, the cystocarps are enclosed in nematheces. 

In a considerable number of Floridete the formation of thecystocarp 
is a more complicated process than that already described, the process, 
of impregnation consisting of two distinct stages—(i) the fertilisation 
of the trichogyne by the pollinoids ; and (2) the fertilisation by the 
impregnated trichophore-cells of the carpospores, which may be at some 
considerable distance from the trichophore and trichogyne, even on a 



Fig. 179. -Dudremaya comma Crouan. I, young tncho])hore. //, young tricliogvne ; 

TV young fertilising tubes. 11 L impregnated trichophore with pollinoids on the roiled trlcho- 
gyne,/; the fertilising tube,impregnating successively the curpogoncs, C'//, hVOind I *. 

/P, carixigone before tertiUsation; r, carpogenous cull. VI masses of carpi,isporns. 

different branch. This is effected by means of long simple or l)ranc;hed 
tubes, th.Q, fertilising-tuies, or ‘ ooblasteina-filaments ’ of Schmitz. The 
following is the process as it takes place in Dudresnaya (Born.). 'riK,> 
trichophore consists of a row of cells which, before fertilisation, put out 
short branches, which subsequently develop into long tubes. No carpo- 
gone is found in the immediate neighbourhood of the trichophore ; but 
at some distance are a number of short segmented filaments, the termi¬ 
nal cells of which are considerably larger than all the rest. These cells 
are caipogones. The fertilising-tubes make their way between the fila¬ 
ments or hyphse of which the thalliis is composed, come into contact 
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with the carpogoiies, and convey to them the fertilising principle from 
the trichophore. The result is that each carpogone develops into a 
cystocarp containing carpospores. A single fertilising-tube may in this 
way impregnate a number of carpogones. 

Schmite describes the process of secondary impregnation in the more 
highly developed Floridege as consisting in the fertile cells (carpogones) 
entering into communication, through orifices in their cell-walls, with 
certain special sterile cells rich in protoplasm, the auxiliary cells^ to 
which the fertilising material is brought from the trichophore by the 
ooblastema-hlaments. The details of this conjugation between the 
auxiliary cells and the carpogones are subject to great variation in 
different genera. In some cases the protoplasmic contents of the two 
cells coalesce completely, while in others their nuclei still remain distinct 
after conjugation. The carposperm, or cell resulting from this conjuga¬ 
tion, then grows rapidly, and peripheral cells divide off from it, leaving 
a large central cell which alone remains sterile, all the peripheral cells 
developing into carpospores. In the Corallinacese the ooblastema-fila¬ 
ment enters into conjugation successively with several neighbouring 
auxiliary cells. In a larger number of genera the process is as follows :— 
A short branch of the carpogone, usually consisting of three or four cells, 
becomes attached laterally to a branch of the thallus, and curves in such 
a way that the carpogone-cell is closely applied to the nearest auxiliary 
cell, or reaches it by means of a short protuberance from one or both 
of the conjugating cells. The entire oosphere, or at all events its nucleus, 
then passes over into the auxiliary cell. In the Gigartinacese the auxiliary 
cell itself becomes the central cell of the cystocarp. 
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‘A complete classification of the very numerous types of structure 
belonging to the Ploridete would carry us beyond our present limits ; 
and the principles of such a classification are by no means agreed on 
by the best authorities, many details connected with the process of 
fertilisation being still obscure. Agardh, in his ' Epicrisis,^ divides the 
family into six groups, dependent on the structure and mode of develop¬ 
ment of the cystocarp, and into twenty-two orders. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to an account of some groups or special forms, the 
structure of which has been specially studied, commencing with the most 
highly differentiated orders. 

In the CERAMiACEiB, which are exclusively marine, are included a 
considerable number of the more delicate red seaweeds of our own and 
other coasts, included in the genera Callithamnion (Lyng.), Griffithsia 
(Ag.), Ptilota (x\g.), Crouania (Ag.), Ceramium (Lyng.), and others. The 
thallus is either monosiphonous and uncorticated, or more or less corti¬ 
cated. In Crouania (fig. 172) the branches are beautifully whorled. 'J'he 
procarp frequently consists of a carpogone and two trichogynes. 'File 
cystocarps are formed externally on the branches or at their base, and are 
frequently closely surrounded by them as by an envelope. With rare ex¬ 
ceptions the cystocarp consists of a roundish or lobed nucleus,, enclosed 
in a colourless gelatinous membrane, without any pericarp, and com|)osed 
of a larger or smaller number of closely packed carpospores. Hie tetra- 
sporanges are usually external, and the mode of division of their contents 
varies greatly. The complicated process of fertilisation in Dudresnaya 
has already been described. In addition to the tetraspores, two other 
special kinds of non-sexual organs of propagation occur in the order. 
Some species of Ceramium are characterised by the presence of 
dense agglomerations of spores, resembling the cystocarps, but pro¬ 
duced at the ends of branches, quite exposed except for a thin colourless 
membrane* ^hey appear to be homologous to the multipartite tetra™ 
sporangesv Ganithamnion seirospermum (Griff.) (Seirospora Griffithsiana, 
Harv.), C. irersicolor (Drap.), and some other species, produce ^seirospores^ 
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branched rows of roundish or oval spores resulting from the division 
of terminal cells of particular branches, or produced on the main 
branches. 

Literature. 

Cramer —Pflanzenphysiol. Untersiich., 1857 1863. 

NligeH—Sitzber, Mllnch. Akacl. Wiss., 1S61, p. 297. 

Pringahelm—Abhandl. Berlin. Akad. Wiss., 1862, p. I. 


The CoRALLiNACE/E (Corallina, L., Melobesia, Lmx., Idthothamnion, 
Phil, Amphiroa, Lmx., &c.) are distingui.shed from other marine 



Etc, Corallina officinalis L, longitudinal section through conceptaclc with tetruBpofunges ; 

( 5 , longitudinal section through cystocarp (X 100). (After Burnet.) 

algae by their calcareous habit. Most of the species are natives of 
warmer seas. In Corallina the thallus is at first soft and flexible, 
but it soon becomes very hard and brittle from the deposition of 
calcium carbonate. The red colour and branching habit give this 
genus a remarjtabie resemblance to small corals, as in C. officinalis (L.), 
the common * coralline' or ‘ nullipore ’ of our sputherfi coasts. Many 
species of Melobesia (fig. 182), Lithothamnlon, lithophyllmn (Phil), and 
other genera, grow as lichen-like incrustations or in the form of small flat 
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discs attached to rocks, or on the leaves of Zostera, or on other seaweeds. 
The sexual reproductive organs and the non-sexual organs of propaga¬ 
tion are alike formed in small cavities or conceptades^ which are either 
entirely imbedded in the thallus, or more often form external wart-like or, 
ovoid swellings. The female conceptacle opens at the apex by an ostiole 
(fig. 182, <2); the very short sporiferous filaments, the terminal cells of which 



Fig, 184— Corallina rnbi’ 7 is L. branch with three cystocarps and a male conceptacle; con- 
ceptacles of Mdobesia Thurcti Born, are attached to the upper part of the branch (x 20); longi¬ 
tudinal section through a male conceptacle deprived of its calcareous incrustation ( x 160); tr. pol- 
Unoids ( X 400). (After Bornet.) 

become the carpospores, spring from the base of the cavity, and are 
accompanied by paraphyses. The male conceptacles are of similar 
structure ; the pollinoids (fig. 182, d) possess one or two short appen¬ 
dages. The ndn-sexpal present a general resemblance to the sexual 
conceptacles ; the tetrasporanges spring from their base and sides, and 
are accompanied by paraphyses; the contents of the sporange not un- 
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frequently divide into only two tetraspores. The conceptacles are not 
unfrequently surmounted by singular horn-like processes. Mclobesia 
produces peculiar branching septated gemmce. 

Literature. 

Rosanoff-"Mein. Soc. Sc. Nat. Cherbourg, 1866. 

Ai'eschoug—Obscrv. Phycol., iv., 1875^ 

Solms-Laubach—Die Corallinenalgen cl. Golfes Neapcl, l88r. 

The greater number of our red seaweeds belong to the following 
orders, established by Agardh, the boundaries of which are not in all 


a 



Eig. i^s^-^Ckondriis crispis Stackh. a, with cystocarps (natural size); A, upperntost portion of 
frond with tetrasporanges (natural size); section through the frond and a portuni of the cystocurp 

(x 100). (After Ktitzing.) 


cases well defined, and in regard to many of which much yet remains 
to be discovered as to their mode of reproduction, viz,:— Cryptonkmia- 
eiii (Nemastoma, Ag., Grateloupia, Ag., Halymenia, Ag., Dumontiay 
Lmx., Cryptonemia, Ag., &c.), Gigartinace^ (Chondrus, Grew, Gigat- 
tina, Lmx., ]|^llymenia, Ag., &c.), RHOBYMEi^tiACEiE (Rhodymenia,, 
Grew, Chylociadia,' Grew, Plocamium, Lmx.,^Hydrolapathum, Rupr., 
he), DE£ES^ERiACE4E^(Nitophyllum,v’GreYq';0elesseria, Lmw), SphAro- 
coccACE^ {Sphgerococcus, Stackh., Gracilaria, Grev., &c.), HvPNrEACEdc 
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(Hypnsea, Lmx.), Gelidiace^ (Gelidium, Lmx., &:c.), Spongiocarpe/E 
(Polyides, Kg), LoMENXARrACEiE (Lomentaria, GailL), Rhodomelace*® 
(Laurencia, Lmx., Chondria, Ag., Rhodomela, Ag., Polysiphonia, Ag., 
Rytiphlsea, Ag., Amansia, Lmx., Vidalia, Ag., Dasya, Ag., Pollexfenia, 
Harv,, &:c.), SPYRiDiACEiE (Spyridia, Harv.), and WRANGELiACEiE (Sper- 
mothamnion, Aresch., Bornetia, Thur., Lejolisia, Born., Wrangelia, Ag., 
&c.). A peculiar mode of fertilisation is described in the case ot 
Gracilaria confervoides (Grev.). The procarp is composed of six or seven 
cells, and its position is indicated by an external swelling on the 
‘ frond ; ’ the pericarp is 
formed before fertilisation. 

The cells both of the pro¬ 
carp and of the placenta 
fuse together by the dis¬ 
appearance of their cell- 
walls ; and the fused cells 
of the procarp and of the 
placenta are placed in 
communication with one 
another by protoplasmic 
protrusions or diverticula, 
proceeding from the fused 
cells of the procarp and 
passing through their 
swollen walls, The cells 
which form the free sur¬ 
face of the placenta now 
produce radiating rows of 
spores formed basipetally, 
while from the fused pro- 
carpial cells other diverti¬ 
cula arise which also form 
spores at their free ends 
independently of the placental cells. It would appear as if by this 
means a portion of the protoplasm of the pollinoid were conveyed 
through the trichogyne and the procarpial cells, which play the part of 
the auxiliary cells of Dudresnaya, to the placental cells. In Polyides 
the cystocarps are congregated in external amorphous wart-like ex¬ 
crescences formed of vertical confervoid filaments, of which the carti¬ 
laginous ^ frond’ is almost entirely composed, set in firm jelly. 

Plocamium coccineum (Huds.) is one of the most abundant of our 
red seaweeds. Rhodymenia palmata (Grev.), a very common red seaweed, 

p 


a 



Fig. 186. — Rhody7nmia Palmeiia Grev. with tetrasfpo- 
ranges (natural size); <5, section through ape.v of frond with 
tetrasporange.s ( X loo). (After Kiltzing.) 
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is eaten in Scotland under the name of Hlulse.’ Chondrus crispus (!.,) 
is known, when dried, as ‘ carrageen ’ or ' Irish moss.’ (Jradhina lichen 
oides (L.), which yields copious gelatine, known as ‘ Fucius amylaceiisd 
is largely used as an article of food in Ceylon and on other tropical 
coasts. Japanese isinglass is a product of species of Celidium. d'he 



Fig. 187.—Vertical median section of swelling on frond of Gracilaria coit/erzioides Orev. 
cells of procarp , ^c, placental cells; spores (x 400). (After Johnson.) 

substance known to microscopists as ‘agar-agar’ is yielded\alBO l)y 
Gracilaria lichenoides, Eucheuma spinosa (Ag.), and other seaweeds. 
Several other species are employed in different parts of th/* world as glue.s 
and varnishes. Marchesettia spongioides (Hauck) (Areschoiigiacete), 
from Singapore, has a remarkable resemblance to a sponge. 

Literature. 

Berthold—(Cryptonemiacete) Fauna u. Flora Golfes Neapel, 1S84. 
Jobnson—(Gracilaria) Annals of Botany, i. 1888, p. 213. 


The SQUAMABiACEiB (Hildenbrandtia, Hard., Cruoria, Fries, Peysson* 
nelia, Dene., &c.) are a small group of small marine, or rarely fresh-water 
Alg^, growing on stones or on the shells of molluscs or Crustacea, or 
attached to larger algae. The ‘ frond ^ is expanded flat or hemisphere 
cal, gelatinous, membranaceous, or crustaceous, with lichen-like haliit, 
composed of a single layer of cells, or more often of short densely 
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packed vertical filaments. The species of Hildenbrandtia form rose- 
coloured incrustations on rocks, stones, and shells in salt or (H. rivularis, 
Ag.) running fresh water. The tetrasporanges are either terminal cells 
of special filaments, enclosed in a gelatinous coating and rising verti¬ 
cally from the flat thallus; or they are formed in nematheces, in external 
wart-like protuberances, or in depressions in the surface of the thallus. 
The cystocarps are also either formed in nematheces, or are external, 



Fig. \Z^,~Hildcnhrandtiaproioiy^ns Nar<-Ip. Vertical section through thallus, showing 
^three conceptacles with cystocarp.s(x 300). (After Kiitzing.) 

springing from moniliform fertile filaments. It is stated that there are 
sometimes two kinds of carpogone, one provided with a trichogyne, the 
other not. After a carpogone of the first kind has been fertilised 
through its trichogyne, it puts out a fertilising-tube or ‘ooblastema- 
filament,’ which impregnates a carpogone of the second kind. In 
Hildenbrandtia a large number of antherids are developed from a single 
cell of the thallus. 

Litekature. 

Schmitz—Sitzber. Niederrhein. Gesell., 1879, 

. Borzl—Rivista Scientifica, 1880. 

Petit—Bull, Soc. Bot, France, 1880, p. 194. 

Wollny—Hedwigia, 1886, pp. i and 125. 


The Hblminthocladiace^ (includingNemalieje, Batrachosperme®, 
and Chietangiacege) comprise a number of marine (Helminthocladia, Ag., 
Nemalion, Ag., Liagora, Lmx., Galaxaura, Lmx., &c.) and fresh-water 
(Chantransia, Fries, Batrachospermum, Roth, Thorea, Bory) forms, the 
relationship of which to one another is uncertain, and the family is not 
likely to be one that will be ultimately retained. The fresh-water 
species are mostly of small size, but of great beauty from the elegant 
symmetry and arrangement of the branches. The ‘ frond ’ of Liagora 
.and 'Gdhxaura is calcareously incrusted,. like that of a coralline ; that of 
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soiaie other genera is very soft and gelatinous; the whole is usually 
enclosed in a gelatinous envelope. The thallus is of filamentous struo 

ture, and either simple or branched, the 
^ a secondary axes often arranged in whorls. 

The main axis usually consists of a central 
row of cylindrical cells surrounded by a 
pseudo-cortex composed of smaller cells, 
either placed in rows at right angles to 
the axis, or parallel to it. It may, how¬ 
ever, consist of a single iincorticated row 
of cells. Batrachospermum is a genus of 
small green fresh-water Alga3 of great l)cauty 
from the symmetry of their branching. The 
stem growls by means of a cup“Slia[)ed 



Fig, T 2 q,—BidracJm^f^nnum montli/omie Roth, portion' of plant ( X 30); //, portion 
cystocarps, ccccijif. 150)* (Frortt nature and after Cooke.) ; 
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apical cell, which divides by septa ; the 
resulting cells do not divide further, but 
elongate and swell somewhat at each end 
into a bone-shaped form, producing the 
whorled branches. From the basal cells of 
these branches secondary branches grow 
vertically downwards over the main axis, pro¬ 
ducing the pseudo-cortex. According to 
Sirodot, absorption takes place only in special 
thin-walled cells ; the res ting-cells^ with 
thicker walls, often display continuity of pro* 
toplasm. In Nemalion and Batrachosperraum 
the procarp is unicellular, and bears at its 
apex the long thin-w^alled trichogyne. The 
antherids are scattered in groups at the end 
of peculiar ovoid cells. After fertilisation 
the carpogone divides by longitudinal walls 
into a multicellular g!o?nerule enclosed in a 
gelatinous envelope; the terminal cells of 
the branches of the glomerule produce the 
spores. The cystocarps are external in the 
axils of the branches in Chantransia and 
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Batrachospermiim, more or less imbedded in the thallus in tlie other 
genera of the order. In several of the genera tetraspores arc unknown. 

A very singular genetic connection exists between the genera Chan™ 
transia and Batrachospermum, it being possible to transform the former 
into the latter by changing its conditions of life. The germinating 
carpospores of Batrachospermum put out a kind of protoneme, which is 
the Chantransia of Fries, the non-sexual generation of Batrachospermum ; 
this can propagate itself by simple budding from generation to genera¬ 
tion, producing, as a rule, as its organs of propagation, only non-sexual 
tetraspores. Chantransia grows especially in dark situations under water, 
and, when transferred to the light, undergoes a metamorphosis. There 
springs up from the Chantransia protoneme a brancli which is in every 
respect a Batrachospermum, and which bears sexual organs only, and 
no tetraspores. On one species only of Chantransia, C. corymbifera 
(Thur.), are sexual organs known. Although this phenomenon is some¬ 
times spoken of as an example of ^ alternation of generations/ it is not 
identical with the process known under that name in the higher Cryptd^ 
gams, being rather a difference in the mode of development dependent 
on a change in the vital conditions. 

Literature. 

Solms-Laiibach —Bot. Zeit, 1867, p. 161. 

Sirodot—Compt. Rend., IxxvL, 1873, pp. 1216, 1335; Ixxix., 1874, p. 1366; xcl, 
18S0, p. 862 j xcii., 1881, p. 993 ; Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 1S75, p. 12S ; and 
Les Batracliospermees, 18S4. 

Arcangeli—Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital,, 1882, p. 155 - 
Massee—Journ. R. Microsc. Soc., 1886, p. 561. 


The Lemaneace^ are a small group of fresh-water Algce, comprising 
the genera Lemanea (Bory) and Sacheria (Sir.), growing in rapidly running 
water, as beneath mill-wheels. The thallus is filiform and cartilaginous, 
of a dpll grey or greenish colour, and consists of a single row of tubular 
cells, or of an axial row surrounded by rows of smaller cortical cells ; it 
displays swellings or projections at regular intervals. It grows by means 
of an apical cell, from which segments are cut off at right angles to the 
direction of growth. By transverse septation each segment divides into 
a central cell surrounded by peripheral cells ; the central cell becomes 
a member of the central axis, the peripheral cells members of the cortical 
tubes. The ‘frond’ increases by budding at the free surface of the 
rooting system, finally producing c^spitose tufts. No non-sexual spores 
are known. The only other mode of reproduction is sexual. The 
antherids arf short cylindrical cells produced externally in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the swellings, with a more or less regular annular arrange^ 
nient The trichogyne is a long transparent cylindrical tube, simple or 
branched, produced within the tubular thallus. The procarp is unicel¬ 
lular, and of a very simple structure. The carpogone puts out before 
impregnation a number of segmented filaments resembling paraphyses, 
and enclosed in a transparent jelly. After the oosphere has been im- 



FiCr. ig<2,~-A , Lefuama niniom Ktz. (natural size). B, section of tube with fentale organs; 
trichogyne, at the base of which sporiferous filaments (jf) are beginning to be formed (x aoo). 
C, transverse section of male organs ; a, antherids (x 400), (After Sirodor.) 


pregnated, it puts out an ‘ ooblastema-filament,^ and the trichogyne 
disappears ; at the extremity of this filament are produced the carpo- 
spores. On germinating the carpospore puts out a protonemal 
filament somewhat resembling that of mosses, on which the fertile axes; 
are produced as lateral branches. This is regarded by some as a rudi- 
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mentary alternation of generations ; and Peter asserts (Bot. Verein 
Mainchen, Feb. 28, 1887) that the sexual form of Leraanea iliiviatilis (Ag.) 
may develop out of heteromorphic branches of a Chantransia. 

Literature. 

Wartmann.Beitr. zur Anat. und Entwick. der Lemanea, 1854. 

Sirodot—Ann. Sc. Nat., xvi., 1872, p. 5; 1873, p. 241 ; and Conipt. Rend., Ixxix., 
1874, p. 1366. 

Ketel—-Anat. Untersuch. liber Lemanea, 1887. 


The PoRPHYRACE/E or Bangiaceas are marine or fresh-water Algoe 
belonging to the two genera Porphyra (Ag.) and Bangia (Lyngb.). They 
are regarded by some authors as much lower in structure than the red 
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filaments ( x 330). (After Thuret.) 



Fig. iq4.'—B.fusc^~finrJiurea Lyngb.' Filament 
in different^ stages of development (x 300). 
(After ICutzing.) 


seaweeds, but are best placed at present, from their mode of sexual 
reproduction, as one of the lowest families of Floride®. The thallus is 
either filiform (Bangia), or is a thin transparent plate (Porphyra) com- 
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posed, in its vegetative portion, of a single layer of cells ; in both cases 
•coloured by phycoerythrin. The tetrasporanges and the male and 
female organs appear to be homologous to one another, and not to be 
.sharply differentiated. The tetraspores are motile for about forty-eight 
hours after their escape from the tetrasporange ; by some writers they are 
described as being endowed with an amoeboid change of form. The 
trichogyne is quite rudimentary; 
the pollinoids attach themselves 
singly or in numbers to the fertile 
portion of the thallus where the 
o{?go?ies or rudimentary carpogones 
occur. While in this position they 
are invested by a thin cell-wall of 
cellulose, and then put out a slender 
thread of protoplasm which pierces 
the cell-wall of the oogone, nearly 
the whole of the protoplasm of the 
pollinoid passing into this organ. 

According to Berthold, the contents 
of the oogone break up, after impregnation, into eight carpospores, 
the ‘ octospores’ of Janczewski, which move about, on escaping, in an 
amoeboid manner, putting out and withdrawing protoplasmic protru¬ 
sions, then come to rest and germinate. Porphyra vulgaris (L.), not 
uncommon on the coasts of Western Europe, is eaten under the name 
^purple laver.^ 

Literature. 

Janczewski—Ann. Sc. Nat., 1873, P- 241. 

Reinke—Pringsheiin’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot, 1878, p. 274. 

Goebel —Bot. Zeit., 1878, p, 199. 

Berthold—Mittheil. Zool. .Stat. Neapel, 1880 and 1S82. 



Fig. 195- —Tetraspores of Bangia fusco-pnrj>ii-> 
7 ‘ea Lyng.j showing amceboid changes of form 
(magnified). (After Reinke.) 


The position of the ULVACKdS is still uncertain. The group includes 
a small number of genera—Ulva (L.), Enteromorpha (Lk.), Phycoseris 
(Ktz.), Prasiola (Ag.), and Monostroma (Thur.)—of fresh-water or more 
often of marine or brackish Algae, of a bright green colour, consisting of 
a fiat usually ribbon-shaped plate, composed of either one (Monostroma) 
or two (Ulva) layers of cells ; less often (Enteromorpha) having the 
form of a tube. The cells are sometimes arranged symmetrically in 
groups of four (Prasiola). The male and female reproductive organs, 
which are rudimentary in the Porphyraceae, are entirely suppressed in 
the Ulvaceae, and we find a reversion to a much simpler mode of re|)rQ- 
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diiction in the conjugation of equivalent swarm-cells. IJlva proclur'cs 
two kinds of swarm-spore —megazoosporcs with four cilia, and mit'ro- 
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Fw. ig 6 .~ Ulva. a, portion of frond showing cells which produce tiic swarm-spores ; portinit of 
frond with empty cells; c, megazoospores (magnified). 



zoospores or zoogamefes with two cilia ; and 
these two kinds are produced either on the same 
or on different individuals. The megazoo¬ 
spores germinate directly. Conjugation of the 
smaller swarm-cells has been observed in Ulva, 
Enteromorpha, and Monostroma, but the 
coalescence takes place only gradually ; some 
time after conjugation four cilia and two 
pigment-spots are still to be detected. In 
Ulva the zygosperm thus formed divides re¬ 
peatedly after becoming attached to some solid 
substance; the cells thus formed separate, and 
a small colony of multicellular inciividuals is 
produced, each of which develops into a new 
‘ frond,' dividing first into a filament and then 
into a plate. In Monostroma a non-sexual 
mode of propagation has been observed. At 



FiG. 'im.—Enieromorpha, infesimalh Fig. 198.—Stages in conjugation of the zoogarnetes. 

Lkw (natural size). (After Hauck.) , oiMdn^sirmna buUosum'^lh^^ (ihagnnwd). 
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certain spots the cells divide in a direction parallel to the plane of the 
thallus, and a small projection is thus formed which becomes detached 
and develops into a new ^ frondd Geddes (Trans. R. Soc. Edinburgh, 
t88i, p. 555) describes also a process of gemmation in Enteromorpha. 
The ordinary mode of reproduction in the Ulvace^ so closely resembles 
that in the Confervaceae that the two families are generally considered 
as nearly allied; but the difference in the structure of the thallus is so 
great that it is difficult to believe in any near affinity between them. 
On the other hand, the structure of the thallus in Ulva and Porphyra is 
almost identical ; and it is at least as probable that the Ulvaceae are 
derived from the Porphyracese by further retrogressive metamorphosis 
displayed in the complete suppression of the antherids and carpogones, 
and the reversion of the tetraspores into motile swarm-spores of two kinds, 
the smaller of which are zoogametes. On the other hand, Monostroma 
may be allied to Tetraspora among the Protococcaceae. Several species 
of Enteromorpha form a large portion of the green vegetation in salt 
ditches or on muddy sea-shores, or on rocks between high and low water 
mark ; Prasiola grows on bare rocks or stones, or on salt soil; the 
substance known as ' green laver ’ consists of several species of Ulva. 

Literature. 

Jessen—Prasiolse Monographia, 1848. 

Thuret—Mem. Acad, Sc. Nat. Cherbourg, 1S54, p. 9. 

Wittrock—Monogr. Monostronia, 1866. 
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Class XL—Confervoideae Hetercg-amse. 

The small group of green fresh-water Algm comprised in this class 
form a connecting link between the lower Florideae and the Isoganious 
Confervoideas, from which latter they are distinguished by the sharp 
differentiation of their male and female organs of reproduction. In the 
highest order, the Coleoch^tace^, the mode of reproduction bears a 
striking analogy to that in the Nemaliese, being effected through the 
agency of a tubular trichogyne; but the male elements are no longer 
immotile pollinoids, but motile swarming antherozoids, naked biciliated 
or multiciliated protoplasmic bodies, but much more closely resembling 
the corresponding structures in the Jower Alg^ than the coiled anthero- 
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zoids of the Muscine£e and Vascular Cryptogams. The vegetative 
thallus is here either composed of branching filaments, or is reduced to 
a flat plate of cells. In the two lower orders, the (Edogoniacic/E and 
the Sph^ropleace^e, it consists of an unbranched filament of uni- 
nucleated or multinucleated cells; and in them the impregnation of the 
oosphere by the motile antherpzoids is brought about directly, without 
the intervention of a trichogyne. Non-sexual propagation by means of 
swarming biciliated zoospores, formed within zoosporanges, and bearing a 
close resemblance to the antherozoids, occurs in the Coleochaetace^e and 
Sphseropleac^; in the GEdogoniacese the zoospores are much larger 
bodies, bearing a tuft of cilia. The class displays a rudimentary alter¬ 
nation of generations. 

Order i.—Coleoch^.tace^. 

The typical genus of this small order, Coleochcete (Breb.), comprises 
several species of small fresh-water Algae forming minute discs or cushions 
attached to submerged plants, from to ^ inch in diameter, consisting, 
in the simpler forms, of a single layer of cells, often arranged in rays 
proceeding from a common centre. Some of these cells are furnished 
with colourless bristle-like protuberances fixed into narrow sheaths. All 
the cells of which the thallus is composed usually lie in one plane, but 
their degree of union with one another varies. In C. scutata (Breb.) 
they are closely united into a compact disc, which continues to grow by 
peripheral increase, the marginal cells dividing by radiating and tangential 
walls,. In C. soluta (Pringsh.) the thallus consists of a number of branches, 
which ramify dichotomously, and lie side by side, more or less closely 
crowded, in one plane. In other species, as C. pulvinata (A. Br.) and 
divergens (Pringsh,), the branches do not ramify in one plane only, but 
develop also segmented ascending branches, which form, in the latter 
species, together with the original disc, a nearly hemispherical cushion. 
The entire thallus is always enveloped in mucilage. 

Non-sexual propagation takes place in Coleochsete by means of 
biciliated zoospores, produced either in all the cells of the thallus or only 
in the terminal cells of the branches. The entire protoplasmic contents 
of the mother-cell or zoosporange are used up in the production of the 
zoospores, which escape from them either at the side or at the back. 
Sexual reproduction is effected by the impregnation of an oosphere formed 
within an oogom by motile antherozoids^ through the agency of a tricho¬ 
gyne. The oogone is, in C. pulvinata, always constituted out of the 
terminal cell of a branch, which swells up and at the same time 
elongates at its extremity into a narrow hair-like trichogyne, which then 
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opens at its apex and exudes a drop of colourless mucilage. The oogone 
still contains chlorophyll, and its protoplasmic contents contract into a 
green oosphere. At the same time flask-shaped protuberances grow out 
from adjoining cells, and these, becoming cut off from the parent- 
cells by septa, are the a?itherids. The entire contents of each antherid 
escape as a single ovoid antherozoid furnished with two very long and 
slender cilia. Other species are dioecious, the antherids being produced 
on different individuals from the oogones. The antherozoids probably 
pass into the trichogyne through its open apex, and thence into the oogone; 
but the act of impregnation has not actually been observed hitherto. 

The first result of the impregnation of the oosphere is its investment 



Fiti. i<^i).-~-r-CoU'cch(:stc;^ukthMfaA.. Br. A, portion of fertile thallus ( x 350); an, antherid ; og-, oogone ; 
k, hyaline hair; antherozoid. i?, ripe oogone with its pericarp, r (x 280). C,_ formation of 
carpospores within the spermocarp ( x 280). zoospores ( X 280). (After Pringsheira.) 


by a cell-wall of cellulose, and a considerable increase in its size. The 
fertilised oogone, with the exception of the trichogyne, then becomes 
surrounded hy ^pricarp^ or cortical layer of cells; the oogone and peri¬ 
carp together constitute the spermocarp enclosing the fertilised oosphere 
or oosperm. The spermocarp subsequently becomes further invested by 
z. cortex of closely applied branches resulting from the continued de¬ 
velopment of cells at the base of the spermocarp. After the complete 
development, of this organ, which takes place between May and July„ 
the vegetative cells of the thallus disappear, and its walls assume a dark- 
brown colour. The spermocarp remains dormant through the winter; 
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the cortical layer is then thrown off, and the oosperm divides into several 
cells or carpospores. The germinating carpospore does not give rise to a. 
new thallus, but to a zoospore, which gives birth to several successive non- 
sexual generations propagated by zoospores, until the cycle of generations 
is completed by the production of a sexual individual. 

Mycoidea parasitica Cunn. (Trans. Linn. Soc., voL i., 1879, P- 
is probably nearly allied to Coleochsete, which it I'esembles in the nature 
of its thallus and in its mode of reproduction. It is endopdiytic in the 
cells of the leaves of Camellia in tropical India, inflicting great injury 
on the trees. Ward (Trans. Linn. Soc., ii., 1884, p. 87) contends that 
M3^coidea is in reality an epiphyllous lichen, Mobius (Her. Deutsch, 
Bot. GeselL, 1888, p. 242) regards Mycoidea, and the nearly allied 
Chaetopeltis (Berth.), as more probably belonging to Chieto[)horacem. 

Literature. 

Brebisson—Ann. Sc. Nat, i., 1844, p. 25. 
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Order 2.—CEdogoniacetE. 

This small order, as at present constituted, comprises only two 
genera —CEdogonium (Lk.) and Bulbochaete (Ag.). 

CEdogonium includes several species, abundant in streams, ponds, 
and tanks. They are readily distinguished by the fact that they never 
branch, by the cells being of small diameter and considerable length, 
filled with a homogeneous dark-green protoplasm with a parietal nucleus, 
and by the peculiar appearance of annular striae near one end of some 
of the cells. These stri^ result from the appearance known as ‘inter¬ 
calary surface-growth.’ Below the septum is formed an annular deposit 
or cushion of cellulose; at this place the cell-waU' splits, as if by a 
circular cut, into two pieces, which separate from one another, but re¬ 
main united by a zone of the cell-wall formed by an extension of the 
cushion. This process is constantly repeated over a short space of the 
cell-wall immediately beneath a septum, each slit being a little further 
from the septum than those that preceded it; so that these pieces, form¬ 
ing small projections, give to the upper end of the cell the appearance 
of consisting of caps placed one over the other; while its lower end 
appears as if enclosed in a long sheath consisting of the portion of the 
cell-wall below the caps. This lower portion of the cell is always cut 
off by a septum from the upper cap-bearing portion. The filaments 
are fixed at their base by a rhizoid io solid bodies or submerged plants. 

Non-sexual propagation takes place in CEdogonium by means of 
zoospares, the formation of which affords a t3^ical example of the process 
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■first described by A. Braun as the ^ rejuvenescence ’ of a cell, f e. the 
transformation of the entire protoplasm of a vegetative cell into a 
^ primordial cell,’ which subsequently invests itself with a new cell-wall, 
and forms the starting-point of the life of a new individual. In some 
one cell of a filament, either the terminal or some other, sometimes 
even in the single cell of which a young filament is composed, the proto¬ 


plasm contracts into a globular body which 
ultimately becomes free by the rupture of the 
cell-wall, by a transverse slit, into two very un¬ 
equal halves. When this takes place in the 
terminal cell of a filament or the single cell of 
a young individual, the upper smaller portion 
of the cell-wall is lifted up like a lid, or even 
completely thrown off like a cap. The zoospore 
thus formed, which in some species is one of 
the largest and most striking known, has a 
nucleus, a red ‘pigment-spot,’ and an anterior 
hyaline region, to which is attached a tuft of 
cilia, visible even before its escape from its 
mother-cell. At the period of escape it is still 
enveloped in a transparent membrane, which, 
however, it soon breaks through, and then moves 
about in the water with great velocity for 
perhaps half an hour, displaying at this period a 
number of vacuoles. On coming to rest, the 
zoospore becomes attached by its anterior hya¬ 
line end, loses its cilia, invests itself with a 
cell-wall, puts out a rhizoid from the point of 
attachment, and develops into a filament with 
transverse septa. From the position occupied 
by the zoospore in the mother-cell, the direc¬ 
tion of growth of the new individual must be 
at right angles to that of the parent-filament. 
Many of the plants which spring from zoospores 
are non-sexual, producing nothing but zoospores. 



Fig. 200.— Portion of filament 
of (Edogon'iiim, w in the 
cushion of cellulose wmch 
•has lengthened to the piece 
of cell-wall, w' in Z>’; c, cell- 
caps (magnified). 


CEdogonium is also reproduced by resting-spores (Wille, Bot. Gesell. 


Stockholm, Sept. 26, 1883; see Bot. Centralbl, xvi., 1883, p, 215). 

The sexual reproduction of CEdogonium still shows a high degree of 
differentiation of the male and female elements. antherozoids 


very similar in form to the zoospores, but much smaller, and they are 
provided with a similar tuft of cilia. The antherids are cells belonging 
to ordinary filaments, but shorter and not containing so much chlorophyll 
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as the rest, lying either singly among the ordinary vegetative cells, or 
sometimes in groups of as many as twelve. In most K[)e('ies each 
antheridial cell divides either horizontally or vertically into two ^ special 
mother-cells,’ each of which gives birth to an antherozoid. The 
are developed either in the same filament as the antherids or not, some 
species being monoecious, others dioecious. They are also frequently in 
groups of from three to six. Their development always takes place out of 
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, filament of ciimitmt IlasR. ; 

; ooffotie with ‘dwarfmale,’ m. />‘, ooR-(,»ne 


Fic. 201. ~ I. 

zoosporange; _, 

at the moment of impregnatum; <?, oosphcrc ; s, antlierozuid ; 

‘ dwarf male.’ C, CE.gemellipanim liasK.; piec;e of fihnntm t 
in which zoospores, s, are being Formed, from which the ‘dwarf 
males ’ are produced (x 250). 11. Zoospores; still withiit 
the zoosporange; B, in the act of escaping ; C, free zoospore. 
(After Pringsheim.) ^ 


the upper half of the low^er portion of a cell provided with cell-caps at 
its upper end, which has just divided, and which, directly after the 
division^ swells up into a spherical or ovoid form. Immediately before 
impregnation the protoplasm contracts into an oosphere^ containing in 
one portion densely crowded chlorophyll-grains, and, at the spot opposite 
to the part of the wall of the oogone which is to open, a hyaline deceptive 
spot.' The oogone opens in several ways. Sometimes an oval orifice is 
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formed at the side, through which the colourless portion of the proto¬ 
plasm protrudes in the form of a papilla which takes up the antherozoids. 
In other cases the oogone splits in the same way as the zoosporanges, 
throwing back a kind of lid; through the lateral crevice exudes some 
colourless mucilage in the form of a beak-like canal, through which 
the antherozoids enter, and coalesce with the hyaline portion of the 
oosphere. Immediately after impregnation the oosperm invests itself 
with a cell-wall, and assumes a brown colour, still remaining within the 
oogone, which separates from the other cells of the filament, and falls 
to the ground, where the oosperm passes a period of rest before germi¬ 
nation as a hypnosperm. 



Fig.' 202,-—BuUwi'hi;te sdigem Ag. B, unicellular aiuhericlial plant, /i, C, 3’'oung bicellular plants. 

Df mature plant with oogone, 0, and ‘dwarf male,’ dm (x 400), (After"Cooke.) 

In some species the mode of fertilisation is more complicated. 
Peculiar zoospores known as androspores are produced non-sexually in 
special cells of the parent-plant, similar to those which give birth to the 
antherozoids, only that there is in their case no preliminary formation 
of ‘ special mother-cells.’ These androspores, which closely resemble the 
antherozoids in form and size, fix themselves after swarming to a 
definite spot on the female plant, on or near an oogone, producing very 
small male plants, which are known as ‘ dwarf males ’ or mkrandres. 
Each of these consists of two or three cells, the uppermost of which is 
ati. antherid. This gives birth to one or more antherozoids, which escape 
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by the lifting up of a lid, and which impregnate the oospheres in tlie 
usual way. 

When the hypnosperm germinates after a lengthened period of rest, 
it does not immediately develop into a new plant, but breaks up into 
several- zoospores, usually four 3 these give birth to several generations of 
non-sexual plants, until the cycle is completed by the production of 
antherids and oogones. The sexual plants, however, especially the female 
ones, produce zoospores as well. 

The species of Bulbochcete (classed by some writers with Coleochmte) 
are minute plants growing in fresh water, and differing from CEdogonium 
in having branched filaments ; the terminal cells of the branches 
ending in long hyaline bristles, which are swollen at the base. The 
modes of reproduction correspond closely to those in QEdogonium. 
Wittrock includes also Coleochmte aird Sphferoplea among the OHdo- 
goniaceae. 
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Order 3.—Sph^eropleace^. 

This order comprises at present the single species Spheropka 
anmdina Ag., the simplest of the class, found occasionally on hooded 
fields. The filaments are cylindrical and unbranched, and are composed 
of cells which vary in their comparative length and breadth to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree ; sometimes the length will hardly exceed the breadth, 
while in other cases it may be as much as ninety times as great. The 
transverse cell-walls are of great thickness, their surface is irregulaihy 
wavy, and they swell out here and there into great ^ beams ^ and excres¬ 
cences of cellulose from both the lateral and longitudinal walls. During 
the development of these septa, orifices are formed in them for 
passage of the antherozoids. The cells contain a large number of 
chromatophores and starch-grains, as well as, when mature, a consider¬ 
able number of small nuclei. 

The sexual reproductive elements are oospheres and antherozoids^ 
formed in different cells of the same filament, which may therefore be 
regirded as rudimentary oogones and antherids. A filament may consist of 
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only two cells, and then one becomes an oogone, the other an antherid. 
-When the number of cells is greater, the oogones and antherids some¬ 
times alternate with one another, but this is not always the case* The 
contents of an oogone break up into several spherical oospheres, each 
of which is characterised by a hyaline speck or ^ receptive spot’ The 
antherozoids are produced in extraordinarily large numbers by the 
breaking up of the contents of an antherid which had previously assumed 
a brownish red colour. They are furnished with two long slender vibra- 
tile cilia, and enter the oogones through the orifices in the transverse 
walls already mentioned; in their passage they go through remarkable 



'Fig. 203.—Portion of filament of 
S]^hcerople(t Mnulina Ag.; 
Upper cell containing oospheres 
and antherids, lower cell an im¬ 
pregnated oosperm (x 500). 
(After Cohn.) 



Fig. 204*--iS*. amiuUnA. A, young unicellular plant 
(x qoo); portion of mature filament, showing 
thick timnsverse wall and two nuclei, n (x 800). 
(After RauwenhofF.) 


changes of form. The fertilised oospore, or oosperm^ clothes itself with 
a thick cuticularised warty membrane, and its contents turn a brick- 
red colour. It usually hibernates within the oogone in the form of a 
hypnosperm ; in the spring its contents break up into three or four 
zoospores, each of which develops into a slender thread consisting at first 
of a single fusiform cell which displays no distinction of base and apex, 
each extremity being elongated into a flagelliform point. The oosphere 
may also break up into zoospores without previous impregnation. 

Probably nearly allied to Sphaeroplea, but of somewhat uncertain 
■position, is Cylindrocapsa (Reinsch) (Cienkowski, Mel. Biol. Acad. 
St. Petersbourg, 1876, p. 554), the mode of reproduction of which is 
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.heterogamous. In other respects it indicates affinity with Ulothrix, and 
is surrounded by a remarkably thick lamellated gelatinous envelope, It 
.is made by some writers the type of a distinct family, the Cylindro*» 

CAPSACEm. . . . ' 

. ■ InTERAXURE. 

Cohn—Ann. Sc. Nat, v., 1S56, p. 187, 

Heinriclier —Ber. Deiitscli. Bot GeselL, 1SS3, p. 433. 

Raiiwenhoff—Rev. Internat Sc. Biol., 1S83, p. 176 ; and Arch. Neerl. Sc. Exact 
et Nat, 1887, p. 91. ' ■ ■ ' , “ 


Class XIL—Fucaceae. 

This family—adopting the limits first proposed by Thuret—consists 
of a small number of genera of large olive-brown seaweeds distinguished 
by their mode of sexual reproduction, and by the entire absence, 
throughout the class, of zoospores, or indeed of any kind of non-sexual 
spoi;e.. 

The thallus or ' frond ’ is often several feet in length, cylindrical or 
flattened, or, in Himanthalia (Lyng.), cup-shaped, ■ of a cartilaginopts 
textiire, and is attached to the sea bottom by a branched rhizoid or 
attachment-disc. This organ is altogether superficial, and has no function 
in the absorption of food-material, like the root of higher plants. It 
is formed entirely of filaments originating from the stipe or stem. In 
some species detached branches have the power of maintaining their 
existence, and even multiplying for an indefinite period, floating on the 
surface. Nearly all the species are perennial. Although tlic thallus. 
does not display the same amount of external differentiation into ‘ stipe ’ 
and ‘frond' as some of the Laminariacefe, the differentiation of internal 
tissues is quite as great. In the centre of the thallus is a medullary 
system composed of elongated cells, and surrounded by a cortical system 
of shorter nearly isodiametrical cells ; there is only a very rudimentary 
development of epiderm. The thallus increases in thickness by the 
radial division of the outermost rows of cells or hyplm of which the 
cortex is composed. Growth in length is entirely apical, taking place, 
according to the most recent observations, by the segmentation of a 
single well-marked four-sided apical cell, which may be seated, as in 
Fucus furcatus (Ag,), at the base .of a depression at the apex of the 
frond- , Grabendorfer states (Bot Zeit, 1885, pp. 609 et seq.) that in 
JDumllsea (Bory) there is no,apical growing point. The thallus of the 
fucaqese always branches dichotomously and monopodially, the branches 
lying, when not disturbed, in, a single plane. In the more highly 
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developed genera, such as Sargassura (Ag.) and Durvilliea, there is a 
more or less advanced differentiation of lamina or leaf from slip or stem ; 
and the ‘ leaves ’ are even arranged spirally and furnished with a rudi¬ 
mentary midrib. 

The cell-wall often consists of two distinct layers, an inner firm 
compact but thin layer, and an outer gelatinous one which swells greatly 
in fresh water, filling up the intercellular spaces, and causing the 
slimy character which the Fucace£e commonly assume after they have 
lain for some time in fresh water. The cells contain chlorophyll; but 
the green colour is in all cases entirely masked by a pigment of a brown 
or olive colour, which can be extracted from the dead plant by cold fresh 
water. The nature of this pigment has been investigated by Millardet, 
Rosanoff, Sorby, Schiltt, and others. According to Millardet, an olive- 
green alcoholic extract may be obtained from quickly dried and powdered 
specimens. If this is then shaken up with double its volume of benxine 
and allowed to settle, the upper layer of benzine is coloured green by 
having taken up the chlorophyll, while the lower alcoholic layer is yellow, 
and contains phycoxanthin in solution. Thin sections?of the thallus, 
after complete extraction by alcohol, still yield a reddish brown substance 
which in fresh cells adheres to the chlorophyll-grains, but can be dis¬ 
solved out with cold water, especially if the frond be first reduced to 
powder. To this reddish brown substance, the spectrum of which has one 
absorption band between E and F, Millardet gives the name phycopImuL 
Schiitt states that the spectrum of phycoph^in has no characteristic 
absorption bands, but a regular increase of absorption from the red 
towards the blue end. He proposes to limit the term phycophaain to 
the portion soluble in water, and phycoxanthin to that soluble in alcohol, 
while the entire compound pigment of the Fucacere and Phmosporem 
he would call phmopkylL Sorby applies the term fueaxanthin to the 
principal colouring matter of the olive-green seaweeds (Ihicacem and 
Laminariacem). It is soluble in bisulphide of carbon, imparting to it a 
beautiful amber colour; its spectrum shows two obscure absorption- 
bands in the yellow. Hick (Journ. of Bot., 1885, pp. 97 and 354) has 
detected continuity of protoplasm in several species of Fiicus,^)oth in 
the cortical layers and in the central medullary tissue. The intercom¬ 
munication of the protoplasmic contents of contiguous cells is also 
effected, as in the Laminariaceas (see p. 244), through structures of the 
nature of sieve-plates. 

In many of the Fucacese air-bladders are formed in the frond by the 
hollofing out of large cavities in the interior of the tissue, which serve" 
to float the frond in the water, and to aid in the process of fertilisa¬ 
tion. These are especially noticeable in, the common ‘ bladder-wrack' 















of our coasts, Fuciis vcsiculosus (L.), and in other species of the genus. 
In the ‘gulfvveed’ of the ‘Sargasso Sea’ (Sarga.ssiim l)acciferam, Ag.) 
these bladders are spherical, and are elevated on pedicels above the 
surface of the frond, giving them the appearance of berries (fig. 211). In 
Halidrys (Grev.) they are ovoid, segmented, and pod-like in aripearance 
(fig. 206). _ . , , 

The only reproductive organs of the Fucacece are sexual, anmerids 
and oogones. Both kinds are formed in globular cavities known as con- 
cepfacks, which are either distributed uniformly over the thalliis, or are 
congregated in particular portions of it, which arc then known as re¬ 
ceptacles, These are always either the terminal ])ortions of braiK'Jics, 
or are in the parts provided with air-bladders, so as to be elevated above 
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Fig, 208.—Section of male conceptacle of F, vesiculasus, clothed with hraiu.'hcd 
hyphas bearing the antherids; ostiole (magnified). 


the surface of the water for the purpose of fertilisation. In Fucus (I..) 
the receptacles constitute the warty extremities of the branches ; in 
Himanthalia (Lyng.) the whole of the long whip-shaped stem which pro¬ 
ceeds from the cup-shaped thallus is a receptacle (fig.. 205); in Sargassum 
(Ag.) they occupy distinct fertile branches. In some species there are 
separate male female conceptacles^ and then they are always dioecious ; 
in other species antherids and oogones are contained in the same con¬ 
ceptacle, the female organs occupying the lower, the male organs the 
upper part of the cavity. There are also sometimes cavities of precisely 
similar structure, but producing no setof f organs, Which may be 
degraded or aborted conceptacles. Both the fertile and barren cou- 
ceptacles are clothed internally by a dense weft of loose hyphse, which 
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are a prolongation of those of which the thalliis is composed, and 
frequently project, through the mouth or ostiole of the conceptacle, into 
the surrounding water. When infertile these hyph^e are known as 
paranemes or ^araphyses. In the male conceptacles they are usually 
branched, unbranched in the female. Both the barren and fertile con¬ 
ceptacles are always first formed in the neighbourhood of the growing 
point, the cavity originating from the absorption of a row of cells at 
right angles to the surface. 

The antherids are produced on lateral branches of the hyph^ in the 
male or in the upper part of bisexual conceptacles. Each consists of 
an ovoid thin-walled or sometimes double-walled cell, the abundant 
protoplasm of which breaks up into a number (usually sixty-four) of 
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F'ig. 209. —Section of female conceptacle of F, vcskulosits^ clothed with unbranched 
hyphai bearing the uogones ; ostiole (magnified). 


minute antherozoids^ pointed at one end, with a pair of cilia of unequal 
length placed laterally below the beak-like apex, and contains an orange- 
red pigment spot and a nucleus. The olive-brown oogones are developed 
from unbranched hyphae in the female, or in the lower part of bisexual 
conceptacles. These fertile hyphae are at first unicellular, and are 
bounded at the base by a septum ; the single cell subsequently divides 
into a basal pedicel-cell^ and an upper portion, which swells into a 
spherical or ellipsoidal form, the oogone, filled with protoplasm coloured 
brown by phycophaein, and always provided with a wall composed of 
two layers. Either the whole of the contents of the oogone contract 
into a single oosphere, or it divides into two, four, or eight oospheres, 
each with its own nucleus. Impregnation always takes place outside 
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the conceptacle. The outer layer of the double wall of the oogoiie 
bursts, the inner layer still continuing to enclose the oosphcrcs in a thin 
bladder-like membrane. In this form they escape from tile conceptacle 
through the ostiole into the surrounding water, where the remaining 
membrane is also absorbed. In the meantime the antherids have become 
detached, the inner layer of the double cell-wall having burst through 
the outer layer, and collect in large numbers before the ostiole of the 
female or of the bisexual conceptacles, forming orange-red masses which 
are often caught by the paraphyses which hang out from the ostiole, or 
are left on the shore at low tide. On the return of the tide, or after 
they have remained for a time entangled in the paraphyses, the inner 
membrane of the antherid also becomes absorbed, and the antherozoids 
escape at the same time that the oospheres become released from their 



Fio. aio.—F. vesiculosus, - 4 , branched bypha bearing antberids (x 360)- /if, untberozoids( x 3'?a). 
/, Og-, containing eight oospheres; unbranched hyphos. //, oospheres preparing to 

escape *, outer, /, inner layer of cell-wall of oogone. ///, oosphere atirroundcd by anthcroituids. 

/K, F, stages in germination of oosperm (x 160), (After Thuret.) 

enveloping membrane. The antherozoids frequently collect round the 
oospheres in such numbers that the motion of their cilia imparts to the 
comparatively very large passive oosphere a rolling movement which lasts 
for about half an hour, when they become absorbed into it and impreg¬ 
nate it. The oospheres are receptive over their whole surface; and, 
although it has been calculated that the bulk of an oosphere is equal to 
that of from 30,000 to 60,000 antherozoids, an oosphere can apparently 
be fertilised by a single antherozoid.. In this family the mode of repro- 
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duction consisting in the impregnation of a passive oosphere by motile 
antherozoids attains its highest development among ^ Algae. The 
antherozoids retain their motility and vitality for from one to three days. 
The oospheres will show signs of a rudimentary germination even when 
unfertilised, but in that case the germ soon perishes. Thuret succeeded 
in obtaining a hybrid Fucus by impregnating the oospheres of F. vesicu- 
losus (L.) by the antherozoids of F. serratus (L.). 

A short time after impregnation the oosperm invests itself with a 
cell-wall, fixes itself to some other body, and begins to germinate with¬ 
out any intervening period of rest. The first transverse division of 
the young germinating filament is follow^ed by others in various direc¬ 
tions, so that a solid 
mass of pseudo- 
parenchyme is at 
length formed, fixed 
to the bottom by a 
root-like rhizoid. 

The Fucacese 
constitute a small 
and well - marked 
family of seaw^eeds, 

. united by some sys- 
tematists with the 
Phseospore^, or at 
least with the Lami- 
nariaceaa, to make 
up the Fucoidece 
of Agardh, or the 
Melanospermejae of 
Flarvey. They are, 
however, w^ell dis¬ 
tinguished by their 
mode of reproduc¬ 
tion. The family 
is represented in 
Britain by the genera 
Halidrp . (Grev.), 

Cystosira (Ag.), Pycnophycus (Ktz.), Fucus (L.), Ascophylla (Stackh.),and 
Himanthalia (Lyng.), and includes also the exotic genera Sargassum (Ag.), 
Pelvetia(Dcne.), Durvilla2a(Bory), Splachnidium(Grev.), and a few others. 
Although the number of native British species described by Harvey is only 
thirteen, some of these occur in such vast quantities that the Fucaceae 
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cover a larger amount of surface of tidal rocks than all tlie otlier sea¬ 
weeds together. Among these may be especially mentioned tlie familiar 
bladder-wrack, Fucus vesiculosus, so abundant on all our coasts. Fhe 
well-known gulfweed, Sargassum bacciferum, distinguished by its berry- 
like air-bladders, a native of warmer seas, is sometimes thrown up 
on our shores, where it is carried by the gulf-stream. It very rarely 
fructifies ; detached pieces, buoyed up by the air-bladders, being able 
to retain their vitality for an indefinite length of time. An enormous 
floating mass of this seaweed, consisting entirely of detached pieces, 
is said to cover an area of 200,000 square miles in the Atlantic, 
about lat. 20-25° N. and long. 40° W., where it has maintained itself 
with but little shifting since the time of Columbus, affording a home 
and breeding-place for countless numbers of marine animals. Tim 
family is,' however, chiefly European ; a large proportion of the species 
live only in shallow water, being exposed at every ebb-tide, or only 
at neap-tides, when fertilisation takes place. The distinctions bt*- 
tween the different genera are made to rest on the disposition of tlie 
air-bladders and conceptacles, and on the more or less distinct differen¬ 
tiation of the leaf-like organs. The frond of Splachnidium is partially 
gelatinous. The structure of that of Durvilla^a, one of the largest of 
seaweeds, is very beautiful, being permeated by very large and regular 
cavities resembling a honeycomb. Together with the Laminariacem, our 
native Fucacese are largely used in the manufacture of kelp, though not 
to the same extent as formerly, and as a source of iodine ; they are also 
employed by farmers as a manure for their fields. On the coast of 
Chili the poorer classes use a species of Durvilleea for food, and a soiq) 
is made from it which is mucilaginous and sweet. 
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Class XIIL—Phaeosporese. 

The Ph^eosporese or Phaeozoosporese form, together with the Fucaceae^ 
' the whole of the olive and brown seaweeds of the globe, formerly- 
grouped together under the names Fucoideae, Melanosporece, or Melano- 
spermeae ' but of many the history^ of development is at present but 
imperfectly known ; and when this is ascertained more fully, they may 
possibly be separated into groups having but little affinity with one 
another. A number of the Phaeosporeae are epiphytic, and a few 
parasitic on other seaweeds ; a very few grow in fresh water. 

The ordinary mode of multiplication of the Phaeosporeae is, so far as 
is known at present, nbn-sexually by means of zoospores^ which occur in 
all the orders except tlie most aberrant groups—the Dictyotaceas, where 
they are replaced by motionless spores, and the Syngenetic^. In the 
Sphacelariaceae there is another mode of non-sexual propagation by 
means of gemmse or propagtiles. Each zoospore has a large red pigment- 
spot and two cilia, a longer one pointing forwards and a shorter one 
directed backwards. They differ from those of the green Algae, such as 
the Confervoideae, in the lateral insertion of the cilia at the base of the 
colourless apex. They are produced in zoosporanges^ which are either 
external, when they are usually the terminal cells of short branches, or are 
imbedded in the thallus, in which case they are frequently collected 
into definite groups or son] and are interspersed with barren filaments 
or hyphae, known as paranemes or paraphyses. These are often swollen 
and club-shaped at their apex ; the zoosporanges sometimes spring as 
lateral branches from, similar filaments. The zoosporanges are of two 
kinds, tmilocnlar and miiUilomlar (the ‘ oosporanges ^ and ‘trichospo- 
ranges’respectively of, Thuret). The former are comparatively large, 
nearly spherical, ovoid, or pear-shaped, and their contents break up directly 
into a large number of zoospores which escape through a terminal or 
lateral opening. The latter kind have somewhat the appearance of jointed' 
hairs, and are segmented in the transverse direction only ; or less often 
are more like the unilocular zoosporanges in form, but are divided 
internally by both transverse and longitudinal septa. Each cell gives 
birth to a single zoospore; and these either escape each separately 
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ence is observable in size or form between those produced in the two 
kinds of sporange, but those from the unilocular sporanges appear 
in all cases to germinate directly, while those from the multilocular 
sporanges are sometimes zoogametes with sexual functions. The two 
kinds of sporange may be borne on the same or on different indi¬ 
viduals ; in the former case they are occasionally developed at different 
times. In certain orders or groups one or the other kind is altogether 
wanting. 

The various modes of sexual reproduction knowm in the Phieosporess 
present a most interesting gradual transition from the conjugation of 
equivalent motile zoogametes to the impregnation of a quiescent 
oosphere by motile antherozoids. In Ectocarpus (Lyng.), Giraudia (D. 
and S.), and Scytosiphon (Ag.) conjugation takes place between swarm- 
•cells from the multilocular sporanges, which are to all appearance 
exactly alike ; but a slight sexual differentiation is exhibited in the fact 
of one of them coming to rest and partially losing its cilia before conju¬ 
gation takes place. In Cutleria (Grev.) and Zanardinia (Nard.) the 
differentiation is more complete. The male and female swarm-cells are 
produced either on the same or on different individuals; the latter are 
much larger than the former, and come perfectly to rest, entirely losing 
their cilia before being impregnated by the former. In Dictyota (Lmx.) 
the differentiation is carried still further, and the female reproductive 
bodies are from the first motionless masses of protoplasm not provided 
with cilia. In Dictyosiphon (Grev.) (Punctariacess) a different kind of 
conjugation has been observed. 

The degree and mode of development of the . thallus differ very 
widely within the class. A few species of Ectocarpaceae, belonging to 
the genera Streblonema (Derb.) and Ectocarpus (Lyng.), are microscopic. 
Some of the Mesogloaacese and Ralfsiacese are small seaweeds epiphytic 
on those of larger growth, with a flat radiating thallus reminding one of 
Coleocheete. In some of the Ectocarpaceas the thallus consists of 
simple branched or unbranched filaments resembling those of the 
Confervacese. In the Sphacelariaceae each branch is composed of a 
row of larger central surrounded by a layer of smaller cortical cells, all 
originating from a large uncorticated apical cell. In the Cutleriaceae 
filaments of cells become separated from the margin of the thallus, the 
basal portions of which are coalescent into a solid tissue, the increase in 
breadth of which is due to the branching of the filaments. The 
Laminariacese include, in the genera Alaria (Grev.), Laminaria (Lmx.), 
Macrocystis (Ag.), and others, the most gigantic of marine organisms, 
in which the thallus or 'frond' is to, a certain extent differentiated 
externally into rhizoid or organ of attachment, stipe or stem, and 
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leaves. We have here also an ap|.)roach tO' 
the internal differentiation of tissues which 
occurs in the higher plants, though this is 
not so strongly displayed as in the Fucacefe, 
In Macrocystis, however, the lamina of the 
frond may be divided into an epidermal layer, 
cortical parenchyme, and medullary tissue. 
Sieve-hyphse occur in all the genera, and in 
Macrocystis and Nereocystis (Postl) true sieve- 
tubes with sieve-plates and deposit of callus. 
Through the perforations in the sieve-] dates 
HickQourn. Bot, 1885, p. 356) and Willehavc 
detected the passage of strings of protoplasm 
connecting the cells with one another. The 
protoplasts of the cortex in Laminaria digitata 
(Lmx.) are described by Hick as rhizopod- 
like bodies spreading in such a way that the 
cells of each layer are brought into connection 
both with one another and with those of adja¬ 
cent layers. The cells of the Phteosporese con¬ 
tain a carbohydrate closely resembling starch, 
but differing in not being coloured 
blue by iodine, and an olive-brown 
. pigment soluble in cold fresh water 
identical with the phycophmn of 
j \ the Fucacete. d'he tissues both 
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of the Laminariace^e and of other large marine Algoe belonging to other 
groups display remarkable elasticity or other properties to enable them 
to resist the traction of the waves. In the larger species the .frond is 
buoyed up by air-bladders. 

Janczewski describes the occurrence in the class of three distinct 


modes of growth, viz.— (i) The 
thalius and all its ramifications 
terminate in a generati\'c apical cell 
which divides in a direction parallel 
to its base, and thus gives birth to a 
series of segments. This occurs in 
the Sphacelariacem and in Dictyo- 
siphon, but is the least common 
mode. (2) By ])eripheral growth, 
i.e. the marginal cells of the thallus 
are the youngest, and are more or less 
united into a generative })eripheral 
zone (Myrionema, Grev., Leathesia, 
Gray, Ralfsia, Berk.). (3) By ‘in¬ 
tercalary growth. This is much the 
most common mode, and there are, 
again, three, modifications of it, viz. 
—I. The thallus terminates, when 
young, in one or more hairs, the 
common growing point of the 
thallus and of the hairs being situ¬ 
ated at their point of junction (Ecto- 
carpus, Deismarestia, Lmx., Carpo- 
mitra, Ktz., Cutleria, Sporochnus, 
Ag.). 2. The thallus is differen¬ 

tiated into three ' organs’—frond, 



Fk;. 214.— Lessomti- Juscesccns Bory 
(greatly reduced). 


.Stipe, and rhizoids;; the growing point from which the stipe and frond 
originate is common to these two organs, while the rhizoids increase by 


apical growth (Laminariaceae). 3. The absolutely undivided thallus is 
regenerated from the growing point situated at the base of the frond 
(Scytosiphon, Chorda, Punctaria, Grew, Asperococcus, Lmx.). 
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In so many of the Phteosporeoe the life- 
history is at present but imperfectly known, 
and different authors differ so widely as to the 
best characters to, be employed in classificn-- 
tion, that no attempt is here made to arrange 
into orders all the known forms. A de™ 
scription is given only of the best-marked 
groups. 


The Laminariack/E include many of tl\e 
largest of the brown seaweeds of both warmer 
and colder seas; in the southern hemisphere 
they form dense submarine forests of gigantic 
size, frequently making even deep water impass¬ 
able for boats, and forming a home for myriads 
of marine animals ; the individual ‘ fronds ’ 
sometimes attaining a length of several hundred 
feet. The thallus is coriaceous, is not articu¬ 
lated, and is usually attached to the sea-bottom 
by rhizoids or root-like organs of attachment, 
or less often by a discoid expansion, from 
which springs a tough cylindrical stipe or stem, 
the tissue of which is more or less differentiated 
into a medullary portion, an internal and an 
external cortical portion, and an e})iderma,l 
portion, the cells of which arc coloured brown 
by phycophoein. It increases in length !)y 
intercalary growth at the junction of the stipe 
and lamina. Although most of the larger 
species are perennial, Areschoug states that 
even the largest species of Nereocystis (Post.) 
are annual. In others the stem increases in 
girth from year to year, attaining sometimes 
the thickness of a raan^s thigh. In Chorda 
(Stackh.), One of the commonest of our 
seaweeds; the entire thallus is cylindrical and 
Kjospores (reduced |). (After whip-likc, as much as forty feet in length, 

3i,emke.) . ■ , ^ ' 
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and is septatcd by transverse divisions; it is constantly dying off at tliie 
apex, the growing point lying at its base immediately above the rhizoids. 
More often the upper part of the thallus is dilferentiated into branched 
annual leaves’ of cartilaginous texture, usually fiat, but sometimes 
tubular, and often ribbed. Lessonia (Bory) grows erect to a great 
height, and resembles a branching tree with pendent leaves two or three 
feet long (fig. 214), In Thalassiophyllum (Post), Agarum (Grev.), and 
other genera, the frond is beautifully perforated ; these perforations are 
formed from hollow conical papillae by which the frond is first covered; 
the tissue diminishes at the apex of the cones, then bursts, aird tlie 
opening enlarges as the frond grows. In Macrocystis (Ag.) the stalk-like 
base of each branch of the frond is swollen out into a large pcar-shajied 
air-bladder. In Nereocystis the air-bladder is barrel-shaped, six or 
seven feet in length, and crowned with a tuft of fronds. Sieve-hyphm or 
trumpet-hyphre with imperfect sieve-plates occur in all the genera; and 
Oliver has discovered in the comparatively weak stems of Nereocystis 
and Macrocystis a structure almost identical with that which occurs in 
the weak climbing stems of many Flowering Plants, true sieve-tubes with 
perfectly formed sieve-plates both in the septa and in the longitudinal 
cell-walls, provided with a true callus-formation (fig. 217). 

Zoosporanges of one kind only—the unilocular—are at present known 
in the Laminariacese; these are distributed uniformly over the surface 
of the thallus or are collected into sori^ and are interspersed with simple 
unsegmented club-shaped sterile hairs or parapkyses. Of the mode in 
which the zoospores act as propagative organs very little is known. 
Areschoug has observed the germination of the zoospores of Chorda 
tomentosa (Lyng.) after the coherence of two of them by their ])eaks ; l)ut 
he does not regard this as a true process of conjugation. Gardiner be 
lieves that he has detected the conjugation of zoospores in Alaria (Grev.). 

Along with the Fucacese, the Laminariacece are one of the most im¬ 
portant commercial sources of iodine. The species of our own shores 
are employed in the manufacture of kelp. Alaria esciilenta (L.) is used 
by the inhabitants of Scandinavia and Iceland as an article of food, as 
also are Laminaria digitata (Lmx.) and other species under the name of 
‘ tangle.' The stems of the last-named species are employed for surgical 
purposes; those of Ecklonia (Hornem.) and others of the larger genera 
are used as siphons and for making fishing-nets. 
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In the PuNCTARiACE^, Sporochnace.'E, and Scytosiphonace^— 
the limits of which orders are not settled by systematists—the structure 
of the thallus varies greatly. In Punctaria (Grev.) and Phyllitis (Ktz.) 
it is flat and leaf-like, from one to six layers of cells in thickness; in 
other genera it is slender, cylindrical, erect, and more or less branched, 
the main axis being either solid or hollow, and consisting of a 
pseudo-parenchymatous tissue, in which the outermost or the two or 
three outer rows of cells are much smaller than the inner ones. In 



Fig. 218.— Asjfcr&coi'i'i^s huliosus Lmx. natural size (after Bornet); b, portion of surface with 
sorus (x 100) ; c, transver.se section through thallus and sorus (x roo). (After Kiitzing.) 

Dictyosiphon (Grev.) the ^frond’ branches into delicate hairs. In 
Arthrocladia (Duby) the branches are arranged in delicate whorls. In 
Scytosiphon (Ag.) the thallus is elongated, cylindrical, and unbranched, 
but constricted at intervals, and resembles that of Chorda in habit. In 
other genera, as Asperococcus (Lmx.) and Hydroclathrus (Boxy), it is 
hollow and bladdery. In most of the genera both kinds of zoosporange 
are known, while in others one or the other has not yet been detected. 
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Their arrangement, on which the delimitation of the orders is largely 
made to rest, varies greatly. They may be collected into wart-like sori 
on the surface of the thallus, appearing sometimes like dark dots uni¬ 
formly distributed, or they may spring from the branches. In Sporochnus 
’(x\g.) the unilocular sporanges are collected into a peculiar recepiacle 



Fig. Sporochnuspedtenculatns Ag. natural size ; c, receptacle containing 

zoosporanges; i/, unilocular zoosparange(x 100). (After Kiitzing.) 


consisting of pear-shaped swellings near the extremity of the branches, 
composed of a dense mass of filaments on which the sporanges appear 
as lateral branches. Very little is known of the further history of the 
zoospores. In Scytosiphon lomentarium (Ag.) Berthold ('Mittheilungem 
ZooL Stat NeapeV ii., i88i) has observed conjugation of the swarmi 
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spores contained in the multilocular sporanges, which must therefore 
be regarded as zoogametes, and the phenomena are the same as in 
the Ectocarpaceee. Areschoug (‘Observ. Phycoh, hi., 1875) describes 
a remarkable kind of conjugation—altogether peculiar as far as the 
brown seaweeds are concerned—in the s’warm-spores of Dictyosiphon 
hippuroides (Lyng.), somewhat resembling that in the Conjugatse. Two, 
or sometimes three, of the zoogametes cohere by their apices, and the 
contents slowly pass entirely into one of them, but only after they have 
come to rest. Both then become invested with a thin coat of cellulose, 
and the one into which the endochrome has passed, which may be called 
the female element, subsequently germinates. In other cases the con¬ 
jugating zoogametes put out conjugating tubes not unlike those of the 
Zygnemaceai. Some of the zoospores also germinate without conju¬ 
gating. 

LrrERATURE. 

Reinke—Pringsheim’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot., 1S78, p. 362. 


The MESOGTjEACfi^: or Chordariacese (Myrionema, Grev., Leathesia, 
Gray, Chordaria, Ag., Mesoglc^a, Ag., 

&c.) are seaweeds with a gelatinous 
or cartilaginous thallus of hemisphe¬ 
rical or cylindrical outline, variable in 
size, and forming small gelatinous or 
slimy cushions or branching tufts on 
larger seaweeds. Each filament is com¬ 
posed of a vertical central row of cells, 
surrounded by a ‘ cortex' of radial rows 
at right angles to the central row. On 
these cortical rows are placed the zoo- 
sporanges, wdiich are both unilocular 
and multilocular, concealed wfithin the 
periphery of the ‘frond.’ Nothing is 
known of the conjugation of the 
swarm-spores; they appear to germi¬ 
nate directly, giving rise to a creep¬ 
ing branched filament, from which the ascending axes subsequently ri^e. 



Fig. 2zo.~Choydaria Jlagdltformis Ag. 
Transverse section through thallus, with, 
unilocular zoosporanges (x 200). (After 
Kutzing.) 


The Ectocarpace^ constitute an ill-defined group of small, occa¬ 
sionally microscopic, marine (Elachista, Duby, Ectocarpus^ Lyng., 
Giraudia, Derb.) or rarely fresh-water (Pleurocladia, Br.) Alg^, usually 



attached in tufts to larger algce, and resembling in lialdt the Iresli-water 
Confervacese. The thallus consists of segmented more or less branclied 
filaments, either composed of a single row of cells or corticated. 'File 
growing point of the filament does not lie at its apex, but at the extremity 
of a basal portion, the true thallus, the terminal hairdike portion being 

deciduous. The zoosporanges are of 
both kinds, and are either external 
and stalked, or are ordinary cells 
of a filament, whether terminal or 
intercalary. Multiloculnr sporanges 
are sometimes iiroduccd on the 





"Fig. 221,’^IicUcar^us investicus Hauck, 
epiphytic on (sracilaria con}p>es$CL 
(X 250). (After Bornet.) 


Fig. 2V2.Corijugatiofi of zoogiuuetcs of 
Mctocarpus silkiUosus\\vi. 7 , a-'J\ female 
zoogamete, gradvially losing its niisw //, 
male zoogametes .swarming rountl female zoo- 
gantete. ///, rt-r, stages in the coalescence 
of the male and female zoogametes (x 790). 
(After Berthold.) 


same individual as the unilocular, but at a later period. The swarm- 
cells which escape from the unilocular sporanges are non-sexual zoospores, 
germinating directly after coming to rest, and investing themselves with 
a cell-wall. Those contained in the multilocular sporanges all escape 
through a single terminal opening, and partake to a certain extent of 
sexual properties, or.^become under certain conditions zoogametes. 
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Goebel has observed their conjugation in Giraudia sphacelarioides (Derb,) 
and Ectocarpus pusillus (Griff.), Berthold in E. siliculosus (Ktz.). The 
process is thus described by Berthold. There is no apparent difference 
between the male and female gametes. The female swarm-spores lose 
their cilia and come to rest first. They appear to be in a receptive 
condition only for a few minutes, during which time they seem to exer¬ 
cise an attractive force on the male gametes, which swarm round them 
until coalescence takes place. The impregnated gamete immediately 
clothes itself with a cell-wall, and proceeds to germinate. If unim¬ 
pregnated it will still germinate, though not so rapidly ; as also do the 
male swarm-spores which fail to conjugate; but in this case the resulting 
new individuals are weakly, and soon perish. This process in the 
Ectocarpacem may be regarded as the first stage between the conjuga¬ 
tion of equivalent zoogametes and the impregnation of a passive oosphere 
by an antherozoid. Wright (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., 1877, p. 15) has 
detected on an Ectocarpus a parasitic Chytridium, the zoospores of 
which he believes to have been mistaken for sexual organs of the host. 
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The Tilopteride/E (Tilopteris, Ktz., Haplospora, Kjellm.) are a 
small and ill-defined family, probably nearly related to the Ectocarpacese. 


The Sphacelariace/E (Sphacelaria, Lyng., Stypocaulon, Ktz., Chje- 
topteris, Ktz., Cladostephus, Ag.) are all small marine Algoe, mostly para¬ 
sitic ; Chmtopteris plumosa (Ktz.) grows on rocks at a considerable 
depth below the surface. The thallus usually consists of a number of 
row’s of cells united into a pseudo-parenchyme, and often differentiated 
into an appearance of a ‘ medullary ’ row surrounded by ‘ cortical’ tissue. 
In Cladostephus and Stypocaulon these corticating rows of .cells descend 
to the base of the stem, and form rhizoids or organs of attachment. The 
zoosporanges are of both kinds, and are usually placed at the ends of 
special branches, while in Stypocaulon they are axillary ; but very little 
is certainly known about the germination or possible conjugation of the 
swarm-spores. The apical cell of each branch is uncorticated, and fre¬ 
quently develops into a hollow chamber of considerable size termed a 
sphacele, filled, when young, with dark mucilaginous contents, which at 
a later stage become watery. Geyler has described two kinds of sexual 
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fiG. drrhosa Ag. natural size; 

WancK with propaguks, a ( x loo) ; c, filament with 
htnlocular zoosporange (x 3:06). (After Hauck,) 


organ, antherids and ^sex1lal 
spores ’ (oospheres), fornicd 
within the sphaccles ; but 
janezewski believes that the 
supposed antherozoids are in 
reality the zoospores of para¬ 
sitic Fungi (Chytridiacctx)) 
to whose attacks tliese sea¬ 
weeds are especially liable, 
Pringsheim describes two 
kinds of fructifieatioii |)ro- 
ducecl by Cladostephus, one 
in the autumn, the otlier in 
the winter; but Wollny sug¬ 
gests that both the autumnal 
fructification and the so- 
called unilocular sporanges 
may be due to the attac'ks 
of parasitic Chytridiac.ere. 
The Sphacelariacete have a 
strong tendency to multiply 
by means of buds, gemmm, 
or propagules. Janezewski 
describes the mature gemmae 
as consisting of a pedicel and 
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Fig, 224.-“ 'drrUm, a, filament 
with propagule, ^ < x 140). (Aft«?r 
Reinke.) 
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three rays diverging above, with a hair springing from the centre of the 
rays. They become detached like the basidiospores of Fungi, and are 
constantly being formed afresh. 
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The IvALFSiACEiB (Ralfsia, Berk., lithoderma, Aresch., &c.) are small 
seaweeds (with the exception of two species of Lithoderma which grow 
in fresh running water) with crustaceous thallus, attached to stones, 
rocks, or the shells of molluscs and Crustacea, composed of a pseudo- 


a b 



Fio. ’Z'l's.—Lithndcrma fatiscens Aresch. vertical section of portion of thallus with 

unilocular zoosporanges *, with multilocular zoosporanges ( x 320). (After Hauck.) 

parenchymatous tissue of vertical rows of cells. They have both kinds 
of sporange, collected into wart-like groups or sori on the surface of the 
thallus, but nothing is known with regard to the function of the swarm- 
spores. 

The small order of Cutleriace/e, comprising the genera Cutleria 
(Grev.), Zanardinia (Nard.), and Aglaozonia (Zan.), consists of a small 
number of seaweeds, nearly all natives of warmer seas, although others 
from colder climates have been erroneously included in it. The thallus 
is coriaceous or membranaceous, flat, and either erect (Cntlerla), or 
prostrate (Zanardinia), with the peculiarity that the marginal filaments 
are dissociated in their growth from the rest of the ‘ frond.’ A true 
sexual mode of reproduction has been observed by Reinke in Zanardinia, 
and by Falkenberg and Janczewski in Cutleria. The former genus is 
monoecious, the latter dioecious. The oogones and antherids are both 
collected into sori, the former very dark brown, the latter orange-colour^cl" 
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The oogones are divided into thirty-two or sixty-four cells each ot which 
produces an oosphere. The oosphercs are at first biciliated swann-cells 
or ^oospheres endowed with active motion, closely resembling the zoo¬ 
spores of other Phaeosporeae, but are larger and variable in form—one of 
the very few instances known in the vegetable kingdom of the occurrence 

of such organs. They are 
said to be destitute of a 
nucleus. The antherids are 
also divided into a number 
of cells, each of which pro¬ 
duces two antherozoids, the 
normal number in an an- 
therid (in Cutleria adspersa, 
De Not) being 128. The 
antherozoids are also bi- 
ciliated swarm-cells, but 
smaller than the oosphercs ; 
they have each an orange 
pigment-spot, and are iden¬ 
tical in structure with those 
of the Fucaceae. The an¬ 
therozoids do not approach 
the oospheres until the latter 
have come to rest and lost 
their cilia ; the absorption 
of a single antherozoid into 
the oosphere is then suffi¬ 
cient to impregnate it; it 
becomes itivested with a 
cell-wall of cellulose, and 
begins to germinate at 
once. Thuret states that 
in C. multifida (Grev.) the 
oospheres germinate with¬ 
out having been fertilised. 
Fig. The thallus resulting from 

the germination of the im¬ 
pregnated oospheres is said to be dorsiventral, producing rhizoids on 
the ventral side only. Zanardinia produces also non-sexual zoospores 
in unilocular sporanges ; and has another non-sexual mode of pro¬ 
pagation, by budding. In Aglaozonia reptans (Ktz.) the non-sexual 
zoospores are the only reproductive organ known; and Falkenberg 







Fig. 229. —Fertilisation of Z. colla^ris, swarm¬ 

ing oospKere; b, antherozoids; c, coalescence 
of antherozoid with passive oosphere;. c/, oo¬ 
sperm (magnified). (After Reinke.) 


Fig. • 2 ' 3 A.--~Zanardiina collar is Crpuan. 
a, oogones; antherids (magnified), 
(A**ter Reinke.) 
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regards this species as probably a non-sexual generation in the cycle of 
development of Cutleria multifida. The chief argument for placing the 
Cutleriaceae among the Phseosporese is the occurrence of non-sexual 
zoospores, but the mode of sexual reproduction indicates a distinct 
approach to the Fucacese ; in this latter class, however, the structure of 
the aiitherids is quite dilferent. 
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The order Dictyotace^, comprising, according to Bornet, the eight 
genera Dictyota (Lmx.), Zonaria (Harv,), Stoechosperinum (Ktz.), Lobo- 
spira (Thur.), Spatoglossum (Ktz.), Padina (Adans.), Taonia (Ag.), and 
Dictyopteris (Lmx.), has been united by some writers with the Cutleriaccfe, 
while by others it has, with much more reason, been erected into a 
distinct class, of equal rank with the Phseosporete. It differs, in fact, 
from the other orders of Phseosporese in several important points. The 
thallus of the Dictyotacese is membranaceous, usually erect flat and 
leaf-like, seldom ribbed, often beautifully variegated in zones from the 
presence of prismatic hairs or from incrustation of calcium carbonate. 
Growth takes place either by means of a single apical cell (Dictyota), or 
from a group of equivalent cells. Non-sexual organs of propagation are 
known, and other organs which are probably sexual. The Dictyotacet^ 
differ, in the first place, from all other Phoeosporese in the absence of 
motile ciliated zoospores. The non-sexual fetrasj>()res are produced in 
ietrasporanges developed on the margin of the thallus, or in sori on its 
surface, on special non-sexual individuals. Although the contents of 
each sporange usually break up into four spores, when they resemlilc in 
all respects the tetraspores of the Florideae, this is not always the case ; 
occasionally they divide into only two spores, and still less often the 
entire contents of the sporange escape as a single naked spore. The 
spores germinate directly, after investing themselves with a cellulose 
membrane. The presumed sexual organs, oogones and ant/ierids^ are 
collected into sori in similar situations, but not on the same individuals 
as the tetrasporanges. Some species are monoecious, others dicecious. 
The contents of each oogone consist of a single undivided motionless 
oosphere. The contents of the antherids, on the other hand, divide into 
a large number of motionless poHmoids. Up to the present time, however, 
actual impregnation of the oospheres by the pollinoids has not been' 
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observcd.^ As the Cutleriacete present an approach towards the Fucacete, 
so the l)ictyota<'e;e may |)os.sibly indicate the point of departure of the 
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Fui. 1:3a. —Pddhia Pavonia Ciaill. natural size ; b, portion of surface of thalhis with tetrasporanRes ; 

f, transverse section of upper portion of thallus; of lower portion ( x 100). (After Kiitzing.) 

Floridciie, agreeing with that order in the presence of tetraspores and of 
non-motile pollinoids ; but as the oogone presents no indication of even a 
rudimentary trichogync, and there is no process analogous to the forma- 
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. The position of the small family of Syngenetic.^, as constituted bf 
Rostafinski, is one of great uncertainty. The two genera of whicli it is 
composed have generally been regarded as of a very low type of structure, 

and it is very doubtful whether they are 



Fig, HydnimspeniciUaius Ag. 

(natural size). (After Cooke.) zoo- 
spor^ (greatly magnified), (After Lager- 
heim.) 


nearly related to one another. The pro¬ 
bability seems to be in tlu'our of both 
genera having been derived from the 
Phceosporeae by retrogressive metamor¬ 
phosis in different directions. Eleckel 
and Chareyre (Journal de Microgra- 
phie, 1885) regard Hydrurus and C'hro- 
mophyton as presenting a connecting 
link between the Diatomacere and the 
Phteosporeje. 

Hyd-mriis Ag. consists of a fila¬ 
mentous thallus, attaining sometimes a 
foot in length, slimy and affixed to a 
conical disc, and growing in cold fresh 
running water. The filaments are simple 
below but branched above, often with 
exceedingly fine penicillate divisions, 
filled with a brown or olive endochrome 
identical with phycophiein. The sur¬ 
face is naked or densely covered with 
delicate hair-like appendages, which are 
occasionally fasciculate. The thallus is 
composed of cells dispersed through 
the gelatinous matrix ; towards the apex 
of the branches the cells are in close 
contact with one another, but in the 
older parts of the thallus they are some 
distance apart. Each is surrounded by 
a very delicate membrane, and Lager- 
heim states that some of them contain 


pulsating vacuoles. Propagation takes place by means of zoospores of 
very peculiar form, produced in the branches only, two or four from each 


cell When mature the zoospores are tetrahedral, each angle being 
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prolonged into a slender colourless beak; in one of the angles is a 
brown chroinatpphore ; and attached to the centre of the opposite side 
a single short eiliung and near it two pulsating vacuoles, but no pig¬ 
ment-spot. I'he zoospores appear to germinate directly without con¬ 
jugation. Lagerheim has also detected, on different individuals from 
the zoospores, peculiar resting-spores, through the vitality of which 
Hydrurus remains dormant through the summer and autumn, its active 
life extending only through the cold season, Hydrurus is placed by 
Rabenhorst and Cooke among the Palmellacese. 

Chromophyton AVor. is an epiphytic organism which vegetates and 
hibernates witliin the hyaline cells of the leaves of Sphagnum and other 
aquatic mosses. In this state it consists of unciliated naked masses of 
protoplasm with pulsating vacuoles, and endowed with an amceboid 
motion. AVhile still within the cells of the host, these bodies become 
invested with a delicate cell-wall, multiply by repeated bipartition, and 
assume the condition of resting-spores, the endochrome being now of a 
brownish red colour. From these resting-spores are developed zoospores, 
minute ellipsoidal or nearly spherical bodies, 8-9 fi. long and 4-6 
broad, with a single cilium, a contractile vacuole, and a bright yellow 
or yellowish brown pigment-disc, consisting of a substance apparently 
identical with the diatomin of the Diatomace^e. These zoospores are 
imbedded in a colourless mucilaginous matrix, in which condition they 
float in large numbers on the surface of the water of bogs in the form of 
a fine yellow dust. AVhen completely immersed in water, the zoospores 
are set free from their investing mucilage, and at once begin to swarm. 
After a time each zoospore develops a second colourless gelatinous 
envelope, with a tuljular opening below, through which it absorbs water. 
In this encysted condition, having now lost its cilium, it multiplies by 
bipartition. Although two forms of zoospore have been observed, one 
much smaller than the other, no process of conjugation has been detected. 
Cornu descrilies a second species of Chroniophyton with stalked bodies 
which may be sporanges, and a siliceous coat like that of diatoms. 
Although in some respects presenting a resemblance to a degraded 
form of Plueosporese, it is possible that Chroniophyton may be a stage 
in the development of some organism belonging to a totally different 
class. In some respects it may be compared to the Chytridiacese 
among Fungi. 
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Phceotkar/uiion Lagerh. (Bot Zeit, 1885, p. 604) is a fresh-water 
alga forming brownish yellow tufts on Yaiicheria, Cladophora, <8rc. 
Certain cells develop into zoosporanges, each of which produces t\vo 
biciliated zoospores, and the alga has also a palmella condition. Not¬ 
withstanding the brown endochrome, and the fact that the zoospores 
germinate directly and have not been observed to conjugate, Lagerheim 
places this genus near to Chroolepidete and Chtetophoraceoe, making it 
the type of a new fiimily, Ph.-eothamnie.e. It may possibly, however, 
be more nearly related to the Syngeneticee. 


Class XIV.—Conjugatae. 

The Conjugatte, as defined by de Bary, constitute an extremely well- 
marked and natural group, composed of the three families Mesocarpacece^ 
Zygmmacece^ and Desmidiacece^ with no near athnities (except possibly 
with the Diatomacese). The individual is unicellular in most of the 
Desmidiaceas; but in some genera of desmids, and in all belonging to 
the other two orders, it consists of a filament of cells, which is almost 
invariably unbrancbed. The arrangement of the bright green endo¬ 
chrome, in spiral bands, plates, discs, or stars of beautiful symmetry, is 
altogether peculiar to this group of plants, and renders them among the 
most interesting and beautiful of microscopic objects. No formation 
of zoospores occurs throughout the class, and the ordinary mode of 
vegetative increase is by simple cell-division, and the breaking up of old 
individuals in the filiform genera into fragments, lliey retain their 
power of life through the winter, when under conditions unfavoiiralde to 
the formation of zygosperms, by the production of resting-spores, or 
single cells which retain for a long period their vitality. These may be 
either akinetes or aplanospores in Wille’s sense of the terms. Gay states 
(Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 1886, p. 41) that the filaments of Zygnema 
(Ktz.), especially when growing in dry situations, have a tendency to 
break up into cysts, i.e. fragments which become enclosed in a mucila¬ 
ginous sheath, resulting from the gelification of the outer layers of the 
cell-w^alL These cysts may preserve their vitality for months, and 
then, when moisture again penetrates the sheath, they divide by trans¬ 
verse septa, and develop into new individuals. The single cell of the 
Desmidiacete and the filament of the filiform genera is enveloped in a 
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thin transparent mucilaginous sheath. According to Klebs (Untcrsiich. 
Bot. Inst. l'ul.)ingen, t 886, p. 333) this sheath is composed of two dis¬ 
tinct portions, a homogeneous substance which is but slightly refringent, 
and a portion whiich consists of minute rods placed at right angles to 
the cell-wall. He regards this mucilaginous sheath as entirely independ¬ 
ent of the substance of the cell-wall, and derived from the protoplasmic 
contents of the cell ])y diffusion through the cell-wall. The same struc¬ 
ture proljably prevails also in the Confervacese and other filiform alg£e 
growing in Iresh water. The Desmidiaceae possess a remarkable power 
of ap[)arently s])ontaneous motion, which will be spoken of ip detail 
under that order. 

'riie only sexual mode of reproduction in the ConjugatiB is the 
.conju^^ation of stationary cells, found nowhere else except in some of the 
Zygomycetes, 'rhis consists, in the unicellular genera, of the complete 
union or fusion of the protoplasmic contents of two individuals ; in the 
multicellular genera, of the isogamous union of the whole or a part of 
the contents of gametes or non-molile unciliated cells into a zygosperm ; 
■conjugation may take place between cells belonging to the same or to 
■different filaments. Whether the two coiljugating cells are physiologi¬ 
cally equivalent or not will be discussed under the separate orders, and 
the process described more in detail. Klebahn finds the union of the 
two nuclei in the zygosperm to take place only slowly in Zygnema (Ktz.) 
‘(Zygneniaceas); while in Closterium (Nitzsch) (Desmidiacese) they 
.remain distinct even in the mature zygosperm. 

The Zygnemacere must be regarded as the typical family of Conju- 
gatoe, fronl which the Desmidiaceae have probably been derived by 
retrogression, exhibited, in most cases, by the reduction of the filament 
to a single cell. The Mesocarpace^e display an approach to a higher 
type of sexual reproduction in the more complicated processes connected 
with the formation of the zygosperm. The reasons for excluding the 
Diatomacea^ from the Conjugatai, contrary to the opinion of some 
writers, and placing them in a totally different group, will be given 
hereafter. 

Many of the Conjugatse are extremely abundant in fresh water, 
whether running or stagnant, to which they are almost entirely confined; 
some of the filiform species grow also on moist ground and among 
moss. 
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Order i. —Mesocarpace/E. 

The species belonging to this family consist of cylindrical unbranched 
or very rarely branched filaments of elongated cells, in which the chloro¬ 
phyll is not arranged, as in the Zygnemacese, in stars or spiral bands, 
but in a thin axile plate occupying one diameter in each cell, and con¬ 
taining a number of conspicuous starch-grains ; those of adjacent cells 
lying usually or invariably in the same plane. A^egetative propagation 
takes place by the breaking up of a filament into its constituent cells ;• 
sexual reproduction by a process of conjugation, which may take place 
either between cells of the same or of different filaments. 

The ordinary mode of conjugation in the Mesocarpacese is that 
termed scalariform^ viz. between the several cells of two different fila¬ 
ments. In most species of Mesocarpus (Hass.) this takes place in the 
following way. When two filaments lie very near one another side by 
side, each cell of each filament puts out a short protuberance on the 
side facing the other filament. While these are forming, the greater 
part, but not the whole, of the endochrome in each cell passes into the 
protuberance thus formed, a portion being apparently always left behind 
As soon as the two protuberances meet, the cell-wall becomes absorbed; 
at the extremity of each, and an open tube is thus formed in which the 
protoplasm of the tw^o conjugating cells coalesces, with expulsion of cell- 
sap and consequent contraction into a globular zygosperm. The zygo¬ 
sperm is not formed in the centre of the short tube, but at one extremity 
of it, in contact with what may possibly be regarded as the female fila¬ 
ment, although the differentiation is doubtful, and in any case exceed¬ 
ingly slight. The zygosperm may be the result of the coalescence of 
three cells instead of two. The zygosperm is at once separated from 
the rest of the conjugating tubes, or from the mother-cells, by a septum on 
either side. In Staurospermum (Ktz.), where the cells are very long and 
narrow, four cells take part in the formation of each zygosperm. Two of 
the slender filaments, lying side by side, bend towards one another con- 
vexly so as to bring a part of each filament w’'here there is a septum in 
contact. Both the septa and the longitudinal bounding-walls become 
absorbed at this spot, and the greater part of the contents of the four 
cells coalesce into a zygosperm, which is often of a more or less quadrate 
form, and is again sharply marked off from the four mother-cells by septa 
at the truncated corners. Lateral conjugation also takes place in some 
spehies of Mesocarpus between two adjacent cells in the same filament. 
In this process each of the two cells puts out a horn-like protuberance at 
^the end adjacent to the other cell \ these protuberances bend towards one 
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xinotber and meet; the Hei)tum between them disappears ; the endo- 
chromes of the two cells draw towards one another and coalesce, wich 
condensation of the protoplasm, in the connecting tube thus formed (fig. 
235). In M. neaumensis (Bennett, Journ, Micr. Soc., 1886, p. 15) the 



Fig. pan'idus Hass.; 

stages in the formation of zygosperm 
(750)* (After de Bary.) 



Fic. 234. Siaitrospervzmn ^rradlUmum 
Hass., with quadrate zygosperms, showing 
axile plate of chlorophyll in the cells which 
have not conjugated (x 400). (From) 
nature.) 


zygosperm is not formed in the connecting tube, bi4jt in one of the con¬ 
jugating cells. In Gonatonema (Wittr.) parfhenosferms are said to 
be formed closely resembling zygosperms, but not resulting from the 
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coalescence of the contents of two cells. Several species of Mesocarpiis’ 
frequently put out long connecting tubes between two filaments, whicli, 
assume a barrel-shaped form, but without any formation of zygosperms. 
In this condition they closely resemble Mougeotia (de By.). 

The most important point in which the Mesocarpacem differ from 
the Zygneraacete is in the processes which take place after the formation 
of the true zygosperm. Immediately after its formation, it divides into 
two, three, or more cells, the central one only of which is fertile, ger¬ 
minating after a period of rest; the other sterile cells, which are separated 
from the fertile cell by septa, taking no part in the germination. The 
germinating cell is therefore here a resting-spore or hypnospore^ produced 
non-sexually, and the whole structure is, as Pringsheim points out, a 
rudimentary sporocarp^ indicating an approach to the higher classes of 
Algse; while the family is, on the other hand, con¬ 
nected with the Zygnemaceae through the species of 
Z3^gnema in which the zygosperm is formed in the 
connecting tube; and the best writers are by no means 
agreed as to the limits of the two orders. 

Wittrock has described the formation of the ‘spo- 
rocarp’ as taking place in three different ways in the 
Mesocarpacem, viz,:—(i) By the tripartition of the 
zygosperm into a hypnospore and two sterile cells; 
when the conjugation is lateral, the sterile cells are 
not separated from one another by the hypnospore, 
but are permanently united with one another. (2) 
By quadripartition of the zygosperm; this has been 
obseiwed only in the case of scalariform conjugation, 
the sterile cells being arranged two on one side and. 
one on the other side of the hypnospore. (3) The zygosperm is cruci¬ 
form or H-shaped, and the sporocarp is formed from it by quinqueparti- 
tion, two sterile cells bounding the hypnospore on each side; this 
mode also only takes place in scalariform conjugation. Although these 
characters have been used by Braun and others for the separation of 
the genera of Mesocarpacem, Wittrock regards them as of very little 
systematic value, since in one species, Mougeotia calcarea (Wittr.), he 
observed all three modes of reproduction on one and the same fila¬ 
ment In this same species Wittrock also records the formation of 
parthenosperms, precisely resembling the normal zygosperms, but not 
resulting from any act of .conjugation. An outgrowth springs from 
a filament, but is not met by any corresponding outgrowth from an^ 
other filament. It is, however, cut off by a septum, and divides into 
^Crile cells and a hypnospore, just as if fecundation had taken place. 



Fig. 335.— lilesoi'arpus 
plcnrocarjiits de by.; 
lateral conjugation 
(x 200). (From na¬ 
ture.) 
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In Gonatoncma notabile (Wittr.) parthenogenetic bypnospores are formed 
by tripartition of the contents of an ordinary cell which swells up into 
the form of a cask. 

The phenomenon of reproduction in the Mesocarpacem is regarded 
by some as a rudimentary appearance of an ‘alternation of generations.’ 
The sexual generation or oophyte is completed by the production of the 
zygosperm as the immediate product of fecundation. This does not 
germinate directly, but its formation is immediately followed by cell- 
division, or the development of the non-sexual generation or sporophyte ; 
the sporocarp consists of the germinating hypnospore—in the immediate 
formation of which no process of impregnation took part—and the in¬ 
vesting sterile cells or ‘ pericarp.’ Pringsheim, regarding the process of 
conjugation in the Mesocarpaceae as representing a distinctly higher type 
than that in the Zygnemaceae, divides the process in the former family 
into two stages. The hrst stage, to which he applies the term ‘ copula¬ 
tion,’ consists in the simple union of two cells by the absorption of the 
dividing cell-wall; the second .stage is an intimate coalescence of the 
protoplasmic contents of the conjugating cells, effected by the motility of 
the chlorophyll-bodies ; and this stage he terms ‘connubium.’ The 
hypnospore might, indeed, be correctly termed a ‘ carpospore,’ and we 
have here a point of departure in the direction of a much more highly 
specialised type of structure. But the complete similarity of the two 
conjugating cells before conjugation necessitates the retention of the 
Mesocarpace^e among the Conjugatse. 

Limiting the order in accordance with the above-named characters’,, 
the genera which the Mesocarpaceoe comprise are Mesocarpus (Hass.),. 
Staurospermum (Ktz.), Craterosperraum (Br.), and Gonatonema (Wittr.). 
Several species of Mesocarpus and Staurospermum are not infrequent in 
stagnant water, especially in moor pools and among Sphagnum. The 
filaments are not so copiously invested with mucilage and not of so> 
bright green a hue as those of the Zygnemacete; Staurospermiiin 
capucinum (Ivtz.) has a beautiful violet tinge. 
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Order 2.—Zygnewace^e. 


1 


The individual consists, as in the Mesocarpaceie, of a filament of 
cells placed end to end, which is almost always simple and iinbranched. 
The filaments are cylindrical, and the cells of which it is composed often 
of comparatively large size ; those of Spirogyra crassa (Ktz.) as much as 
of an inch (125 jj) in diameter, and twice as long as broad. The 
chlorophyll is arranged in one or more straight (vSiro- 
gonium, Ktz.) or more commonly spiral (Spirogyra, Lk.) 
bands, or in stars placed in pairs in each cell (Zygnema, 
Ktz,), or occasionally in an axile plate (Mougeotia, 
deBy.), and encloses large starch-grains and a nucleus, 
often very large and easily discernible even without the 
use of staining reagents, connected witli the parietal 
protoplasm by radiating threads. In some species ot 
Zygnema the characteristic appearance of the endo- 
chrome is assumed only when the cells are al)out to 
conjugate. The ease with which some members 
of this family, especially species of Spirogyra and 
Zygnema, are cultivated in fresh-water aquaria, and 
the beautiful arrangement of the endochrome, not only 
make these algoe e.xtremely striking objects under the 
microscope, but afford especially good opportunities for 
observing, in their details, the i^rocesses of division 
of the nucleus and of the cell.^ It is also in this 
family that the interesting process of conjugation is 
most easily followed. 

The filaments increase in length l)y ordinary cell- 
division ; and single cells, which become very easily 
detached, are able to develoj) in this way into new 
individuals, corresponding, therefore, functionally to 
the non-scxual spores of fungi. Like the I )esmidiaceo2 
and other floating algse, they can obtain their nourish¬ 
ment entirely from the water, and increase \yithoiit 
any attachment to the substratum. The formation of 
resting-cells and of cysts has already been mentioned. The only other 
known mode of reproduction is by conjugation ; but the reproductive 
organs of other algae or fungi, which are sometimes parasitic upon or 


pro. ■zg^.—Sjiirogyra 
forticalis Vauch. ; 
Stages in the forma¬ 
tion. of zygosperm 
(X too). (From 
nature.) 


^ See Strashurger, Ueher Zdthihhmg tmd ZilWmlung\ also Sachs, Text-hook of 
Botany^ 2nd English'ed. 1882, p, 16. 
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-endophytic in species of Spirogyra and Zygnema, have been mistaken 
for zoospores. 

The usual mode of conjugation is the scalarlforni^ between the cells 
■of two filaments lying side by side. The first stage is the putting out of 
lateral protuberances at right angles to the axis of growth, from the cells 
in each filament towards the corresponding cells in the other filament. 
The protuberances put out by opposite cells at length meet; the proto¬ 
plasm-mass of each of the two cells has by this time begun to contract, 
withdrawing itself from the cell-wall, and rounding itself off into an eliip- 
, soidal form, with expulsion of some 
of its cell-sap, the chlorophyll- 
bodies at the same time losing 
their characteristic arrangement. 

The cell-wall then opens between 
the two protuberances, and the 
whole of the protoplasmic con¬ 
tents of one of the two cells 
passes through the 
tube thus formed, and 
slowly through it into the other 
■cell-cavity, coalescing with its pro¬ 
toplasm-mass. After complete 
union the combined protoplast is 
.again ellipsoidal or spherical, and 
scarcely larger than each of the 
two before coalescence, further 
expulsion of water and conse¬ 
quent contraction having taken 
place. In some species of Zyg- 
nema the zygosperm is formed, 
not in either of the conjugating 
cells, but in the connecting tube, 

.as in the Mesocarpacem. In Sirogonium no connecting tube is formed, 
but conjugation takes place by genuflexion ; the two filaments are brought 
into contact by a knee-like bend in each ; at the point of contact the 
adjacent cells of the two filaments are placed in communication by the 
•disappearance of the cell-walls, and a zygosperm is formed in one of the 
two cells by the coalescence of the two protoplasts. 

A second mode of conjugation, not nearly so frequent, is the lateral^ 
between two contiguous cells of the .same filament. Protuberances 
formed near the adjacent ends of contiguous cells bend towards one 
another till they meet j the cell-wall between them then disappears, 



Fig. 


2.-57. — Zygnenta 
natuvi Ag., in coniugation 
( K 100). (After Cook«.) 


Spirp- 

Hasa.; 


gyra bciih Hi 
lateral conjuga¬ 
tion (X 100), 
(From nature.) 
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and conjugation is effected though tlie curved tube thus formed ])y the 
coalescence of the protoplasts of the two cells. The zygosperm is never 
formed, as in the Mesocarpaceae, in the connecting tube, but in one of 
the two cells. Lateral conjugation frequently takes place with groups 
of four cells, the zygosperms being formed in the two central ones. 

The protoplast formed by either mode of conjugation finally secretes 
a cell-wall of cellulose, and becomes a zygospe^nfu Germination some¬ 
times takes place while still within the mother-cell; but most commonly 
both filaments perish after conjugation, with the exception of the 
numerous zygosperms, which fall to the bottom, the green endochromc 
having in the meantime turned to a bi'ick-red colour. It then remains 
dormant through the winter as a resting-cell or hypnosperm^ germinating 
in the spring. Whether the axis of growth of the new individual is 
parallel or at right angles to that of the old individual is differently 
stated by different observers. On the commencement of germination, 
one end of the zygosperm of Spirogyra attaches itself like a root to a 
stone or to some other alga, so that in the earliest stage of the new 
individual there is a differentiation between base and apex; but this • 
soon disappears. The innermost of the three layers of which the cell- 
wall of the hypnosperm is composed bursts through the other two, and 
protrudes like a bag. The chlorophyll then arranges itself in spiral 
bands, with starch-grains within them, and the cell divides by transverse 
septa into a filament, all the cells being from this time precisely alike. 
Instances are recorded of filaments persisting through the winter. 
Hofmeister states that the growth of Spirogyra is intermittent, and that 
the filaments exhibit a nutation, due probably to differences in the 
rapidity of growth of different sides of the same cell. Where branching 
takes place, it appears to be confined to the barren portion of a filament 
in which zygosperms have been formed. 

Although the view is contested by some writers,' the process of 
conjugation is regarded by most as a sexual process, but one of the 
most rudimentary character, the differentiation of the two conjugating, 
elements being exceedingly slight. As de Bary has pointed out—and 
his statement is confirmed by nearly all more recent observers—the 
direction of conjugation is clearly governed by some physiological law, 
the movement of the protoplasm between the two filaments almost 
invariably taking place in one direction only, so that one of the two- 
conjugating filaments is entirely emptied, while the other is filled with 
zygosperms.b Designating the fonner as the male and the latter as 
the female filament, it is frequently the case that the cells of the 

^ Hassall, however, asserts and figures the contrary {British F 7 ''esk~ 2 vater 
''i, p. 130).. 
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female are both longer and broader than those of the male filament; 
and the contraction of the protoplasm has been observed to begin 
earlier in the male than in the female filament. It is also stated that 
the protuberance from the female cell is shorter but broader than that 
of the male cell, the latter fitting into the former as into a socket. The 
chief argument against the sexuality of the filaments is the occurrence 
of lateral conjugation ; and when this takes place a sexual differentiation 
can be assumed only of the individual cells and not of the filaments ; 
but that there is some differentiation of this kind would appear from the 
fact that when lateral conjugation takes place in a group of four cells 
the zygosperms are formed in the tw'o centre cells, which may be 
regarded as female. The phenomena may then be compared to those 
in vSphseroplea, Bessey states {in ///.) that scalariform and lateral conju¬ 
gation may sometimes be seen in different parts of the same filament. 
The female filaments are, as a rule, very much more abundant than the 
male • and it is not uncommon for conjugation to take place between 
one male and several female filaments, while the reverse is at all events 
much more rare. Occasionally one cell will conjugate with two others, 
the zygosperm being then the product of one female and two male cells. 
Several instances are recorded of hybridism between two different species 
of Spirogyra, Parthenogenesis, or the formation of parthenosperms 
capable of germination, and in all respects resembling zygosperms, but 
formed out of the contents of a single cell without any previous process 
of conjugation, is also stated to occur. 

The genera included in the Zygnemaceae with the above characters 
are Zygnema (Ktz.), Spirogyra (Lk.), Mougeotia (de By.), Sirogonium 
(Ktz.), and Zygogonium (Ktz.). Several species of Spirogyra and 
Zygnema are among the commonest of fresh-water Algas in both stagnant 
and running water, forming dense bright green masses, often with a 
slimy feel, owing to the well-developed mucilaginous sheath in which 
each filament is enveloped. While conjugation is in active progress, 
w'hich is mostly in the early summer, the filaments of Spirogyra assume 
a dull green or even brown colour, easily recognised by the naked eye. 
The other genera are more frequent in moor pools. 

Literature. 

Pringsheim—Flora, 1852, pp. 465 et seq. 
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Order 3.—Desmidiace/E. 

The Desmids are unicellular organisms, for the most part solitary, 
and inhabiting almost exclusively fresh water, especially stagnant, where 
they occur in very large numbers; a very few species are brackish. 
They always float free without any attachment to the bottom or to other 
.algse, and many species possess a power of apparently spontaneous 
motion through the water similar to that of diatoms, though not so 
strongly marked- In several genera, as Desmidium (Ag.) and Hyalotheca 
(Ehrb.), the individuals are united into long filaments; and either the 
.separate individuals or the filaments are invested by a more or less 
dense mucilaginous enveloj^e, species of Desmidium and Hyalotheca 
frequently forming a green slime on the surface of moor pools. The 
origin and structure of the mucilaginous sheath appear to be the same 
as in the Zygnemaceae. According to Hauptfleisch, the cell-wall of 
desmids always consists of two distinct layers, sometimes of more, which 
are then provided with a girdle-band similar to that of diatoms. He 
also states that in nearly all species the cell-membrane is perforated, 
and that through these pores proceed threads of protoplasm, connecting 
the protoplasm in the interior of the cell with the gelatinous envelope 
which is excreted through the pores from the cell-contents. In the 
filamentous species the protoplasm is probably in connection throughout 
the filament. 

The cells vary greatly in size and form in different species, the 
largest (Cosmarium, Cord., Micrasterias, Ag.) being just visible to the 
naked eye. The individual is usually divided by a deep constriction into 
two symmetrical halves; and even where this is not the case, the cell- 
contents — chlorophyll-bodies and starch-grains—are symmetrically 
arranged in the two halves of the cell. The cell-wall is smooth, or 
punctated, warty, or even elevated into spines, but has no (or very little) 
deposit of silica. The cells contain a large quantity of chlorophyll of a 
bright green colour, never concealed by any pigment, often arranged in 
bands or stars, and containing much starch. Each genus has its own 
general form of cell, often of very great beauty. In Docidium (Br6b.), 
Fenium (Br6b.), and Tetmemorus (Ralfs) the individual or Hrustule ^ 
is elongated, cylindrical, and usually divided by a constriction into two 
halves placed end to end; in Closterium (Nitzsch) it is crescent-shaped; 
in Micrasterias it is very thin and flat, usually with i more or less orbi¬ 
cular or elliptical outline, deeply divided into two symmetrical halves, 
and each half more or less deeply lobed; in Euastrum (Ehrb.) the indi¬ 
vidual is. usually smaller than in Micrasterias, often very minute, and 
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the half-cells have a smooth, sinuate, or l)caked margin, with circular in¬ 
flated protuberances; in Cosmarium the half-cells are quite undivided, 
and the whole outline often nearly orbicular; in Xanthidium (Ehrb.) 
and in most species of Staurastrum (Mey.) the surface is elevated into- 
prominent tubercles or spines. 

The trana^)arency of the cell-wall in desniids enables the rotation of 
the protoplasm to be distinctly seen; and at the colourless spaces at 
the extremities of some species of Closterium and Docidium the dancing: 
4 rrownian’ movement of particles suspended in the cell-sap is very 




hi If 


Fig. 239.— a, Dcsmidmm Fw/rr/s//Ralfs ; b, Mici'asierias raiata Grev.; c, Buasirttm rosi^’atum 
Ralfs ; D, Cos 7 narium cmiaimn Ralfs/t, Xanthidiiwt cristaimn'&x€o. ;f, Sieturastrum Aradme' 
Ralfs ; G. Closterium DiamsiChth. ; h, Docidium baculwu Br<*b. (All after Ralfs and variously 
magnified.) 

evident Klebs describes four kinds of movement in desmids, viz.:— 
(i) A forward motion on the surface, one end of each cell touching the 
bottom, while the other end is more or less elevated and oscillates 
backwards and forwards; (2) an elevation in a vertical direction from 
the substratum, the free end making wide circular movements; (3) a 
similar motion, 'followed by an alternate sinking of the free end and 
elevation of the other end; and (4) an oblique elevation, so that both 
ends touch the bottom—lateral movements in this position; then am 
elevation and circular motion of one end, and a sinking again to aUi 
oblique or horizontal position. These movements are, according to this 
observer, all due to an exudation of mucilage, and the first two to the 
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formation, during the motion, of a filament of mucilage l.)y \vlu(,:.h the 
desmid is temporarily attached to the bottom, and which gradually 
lengthens. The movements of desmids are especially vigorous when 
they are in the act of dividing. Stahl found that, like the movements 
of zoospores, they are affected by light. 

Vegetative propagation takes place by division or fissio?i, a process 
which can be easily followed out in species of Cosmarium or Staurastrum, 
the whole being completed in the course of a few hours. When cell- 
division is about to commence, the endochrome retreats slightly from 
the band or ‘ isthmus Vvhich connects the two half-cells with one an¬ 
other; and the two halves then separate from one another, retaining 
their connection only by a transverse band formed by the gradual 
broadening of the isthmus ; this is after a time divided into two by 

a septum along the length of 
the isthmus, midway between the 
two half-cells and parallel to the 
constriction between them. The 
endochrome now passes out of 
each original half-cell into the 
half of the band in connection 
with it, and at the same time the 
half-band bulges, and, growing 
rapidly, assumes the form and 
appearance of an original half¬ 
cell. Fresh formation of chloro¬ 
phyll is at the same time taking 
place in it, and the half-band becomes a complete half-cell, but some¬ 
times slightly larger. We have now two individuals attached to one an¬ 
other by their larger halves; these frequently remain in contact for a 
■considerable period, but at length separate. In the spiny species of 
Staurastrum the spines are developed very rapidly on the half-l)ands 
while their development into half-cells is progressing. 

A sexual process of conjugation takes place in the following way 
in the genera where the individuals are quite distinct. Two individuals— 
which cannot in any way be differentiated as male and female—lay them¬ 
selves either parallel to or across one another, and the pair become en¬ 
veloped in a common mucilaginous coating. In each individual the 
outer of the two layers of which the cell-wall is composed gives way, and 
.a circular opening is formed at the constricted part; the inner layer of 
the cell-wall of each individual protrudes through the opening in the 
form of a bladder, and these two protrusions come into contact. The 
^buter cell-wall is then thrown off, and the wall separating the two con- 




’Fig. ^\o.—Staurastru}n tcUfcrwn RalHj, dividing 
(X 400). (From nature.) 
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jiigniinii; protrusions disappears, d'hc two proto[)]asinic bodies then 
unite in the ('onjugating tube thus funned into a nearly spherical 
sperm^ enclosed in a cell-wall which ultimately becomes differentiated 
into three layers, the innermost and outermost of which are colourless, 
while the middle one is firmer and brown. The outer surflice remains 
in some species smooth, while in many it becomes, when mature, 
covered with, warts or spines, which are not unfrequently barbed. In 
those genera where the individuals are associated into filaments, conju- 




Fic;. 241.—Zygosperms of desmids. A, Euasirumpcciinatum Br<!b. (x 400). n, Pemum 
niargariiaceum Brt^b. ( x 300). c. Ciastejium rostraium Ehrb. early stage ( x 200), u, 
Vesmidhun Swartzii Ralfs ( x 600). (All after Ralfs.) 



gation takes place between the cells of different filaments, and a 
large number of zygosperms may frequently be seen in the same fila¬ 
ment. In Gonatozygon (de By.), w’-here the cells are very long and 
slender, the process is very similar to that in Zygnema. The state¬ 
ment of the occurrence of zoospores in the Desmidiaceae is founded on 
erroneous observation, the antherozoids of parasitic fungi having pos¬ 
sibly been mistaken for zoospores. 

After remaining for a considerable time at rest, the zygosperm get” 
minates by the bursting of its two outer coats, the protoplasmic contents 
escaping still enveloped in the very thin innermost coat. In 



as it may be termed, the protoplasm and chlorophyU-eorpiiscles are 
already distributed symmetrically into two half-cells, which contract 
somewhat, and the whole becomes invested by a new cell-wall. A con¬ 
striction has in the meantime made its appearance between the two 
halves, and the new individual rapidly assumes its mature form, but is 
at first of small size. It soon divides repeatedly, and each generation 
gradually increases in size until the full size is attained. 

The number of known species'of desmids is not large compared with 
that of diatoms; they are found in great abundance in the midst of 
larger alg£e in fresh water, especially in moor-pools, sometimes forming; 
a green scum on the surface. 
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Class XV.~—Confervoide^ Isogamse* 

In this class the individual still consists of a filament of cylindrical 
cells, placed end to end, which may be branched or unbranched. As 
in the Conjugatte, the only known sexual mode of reproduction is an 
zs^?gamms one between two masses of protoplasm, which arc-not clearly 
differentiated beforehand into a male and a female element; but the 
conjugating bodies are not the contents of stationary cells, but are 
motile ciliated swarm-spores or zoogaznetes^ produced by free-cell forma¬ 
tion in ordinary or in slightly differentiated cells of the filament, hence 
termed garnetanges^ their conjugation resulting in the production of a 
^gosperm. The filament increases in length by the repeated transverse 
septation of successive apical cells, or less often of intercalary cells. 
The ordinary mode of multiplication is a non-sexual one, by means of 
naked ciliated zoospores, closely resembling the zoogametes, but often 
larger, and formed singly or in pairs in a cell. Vegetative propagation 
also takes place by the formation and detachment of cysts or resting- 
cells, which may be either akinetes or aplanospores. The cells very 
frequently display a plurality of nuclei, but , this is not nearly so strongly 
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marked as in the unicellular Multinucleatos. The class includes one 
large order, the Confervacem^ and three smaller ones, the UlotricJiacece^ 
Pithophoracece^ and Chrookpidece^ though the boundaries between them 
are not in all cases well clehned. In the Confervacem and Ulotrichaceaa 
the filament which springs from the germination either of a zoospore 
or of a zygosperm resulting from the conjugation of zoogametes, attaches 
itself to the substratum—a stone, another alga, or some Other aquatic 
plant—^by a rkizoid^ which may consist of a single cell, or may branch 
into a number of cells. As in the higher algae, the rhizoid is not a 
nutritive organ, but simply an organ of attachment These algae may, 
however, continue to grow and retain their vitality for a long period in 
water without any attachment to the substratum. 


Order i. — CoNFERVACEas (including Ch^tophoracE/e). 


The term Confervace^ has been very 
vaguely applied to a variety of green fresh¬ 
water organisms, but is now limited to a 
comparatively small number of genera of 
fresh-water, and a few brackish and salt¬ 
water algse, in which each individual 
consists of a segmented branched or un¬ 
branched filament of cylindrical or disc¬ 
shaped cells, invested by a mucilaginous 
sheath, and in which multiplication takes 
place non-sexually by megazoospores, or 
sexually by the ’ conjugation of smaller 
zoogamefes. Both kinds of s'warm-cell have 
two cilia, or the former in some cases 
four; Lagerheim describes, in Conferva 
bombycina (Ktz.), megazoospores with a 
single cilium. From each parent-cell are 
produced either one or twm megazoospores. 

In only a few species has the process 
of conjugation of zoogametes been actually 
observed, and the systematic position of a 
large number of the species is therefore 
at present only conjectural. Areschoug has 
followed both the conjugation of the zoo¬ 
gametes and the direct germination of the 
megazoospores in Urospora (Aresch.). In 



FlCfj 242 ,—Microspora JCoccosa Thur. 
A, B, portions of filament. C, fila¬ 
ment dividing for the escape of zoo¬ 
spores. D, zoospores (x 300). 
(After Cooke.) 


Conferva (L.), Chsetophora (Schri)^ Draparnaldia (Ag.), arid sorne other 
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Fi<:. 243.— £lado;pkor(t gretciUs- Ktz* a, natural size ; 
b, upper, C'i lower portion (x aoo). (After Hauck.) 


genera, vegetative propagation 
takes place by means of resting- 
spores or cysts^ usually foimcl 
in swollen barrel-shaped cells.. 
In Conferva the resting-cells 
may be either akinetes or apla- 
nospores ; and Wille believes 
that they are produced espe¬ 
cially under circumstances un¬ 
favourable for the formation of 
zoospores. The resting-spores 
of Confervaceas are formed in 
three different ways: either (i) 
by rejuvenescence, and the for¬ 
mation of a new cell-wall round 
the contracting contents; or (2) 
by separation of a portion of the 
cell-substance so as to form a 
swollen part of the mother-cell, 
and the thickening of the cell- 
wall at this portion; or (3) l)y 
the simple thickening of the 
wall of the mother-cell. In the 
formation of aplanospores, one,, 
two, or four proceed from a 
single cell by the cell-contents, 
rounding off and enclosing 
themselves in a cell-wall while- 
still within the parent-cell. They 
hibernate within the parent-cell,, 
and germinate in the spring. 
Resting stmrm - ceils^ naked 
masses of protoplasm endowed 
with an amoeboid power of mo¬ 
tion, are formed in the same 
way. 

The mucilaginous sheath of 
the Confervacese appears to 
have the same construction as 
in the classes of algas already 
described, but is often but feebly 
developed. Wille states that the- 
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spores put out an organ of attachment even before they germinate. In 
Chaetophora and other genera which make up the Chsctophoraceoe of 
Hassall, the terminal cell of the main axis or of its branches is prolonged 
into a colourless hyaline bristle. These are especially well developed 
in Draparnaldia, an exceedingly beautiful organism not uncommon in 



freshwater, which exhibits a somewhat higher type of development than the 
other genera, being differentiated into an axis or central tube, and smaller 
secondary branches arranged in regular whorls; the zoospores being 
produced in the latter only. Maupas states (Compt. Rend., Ixxxix., 1879, 
p. 250) that the cells of Cladophora contain a large number of nuclei; 
and Schmitz (Sitzber. Niederrhein. GeselL, 1879) finds four nuclei i» a 
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cell in certain conditions of Conferva. In this, and in the possession of 
proteinaceous crystalloids (Klein, Hot Zeit, 1880, p. 7S2), these genera 
show an affinity to Siphonocladacccie. Binuclearia (AV ittr.) (Bot. Centrall)!., 
xxix., 1887, p. 60) appears to have always two nuclei in each cell. 

There are still many points to be cleared up in the life-history of 
the Confervaceae, although some of the genera are among die most 
abundant of fresh-water organisms ; and the bounds and systematic 
position of the family are still uncertain. According to some observers, 
many of the species are connected genetically with lorms at present 
placed under the Protophyta ; to this view further reference will be 
made hereafter. Andersson (Bot. Centralbl., xxxv., 1888, p. 351) believes 
Palmella uveeformis (Ktz.) to be a resting condition of Draparnaldia. 
Among the genera now included in the order are Conlerva (L.), Micro- 
spora (Thun), Cladophora (Ktz.), Rhizoclonium (Ktz.), Stigeoclonium 
(Ktz.), Chsetomorpha (Ktz.), Draparnaldia (Ag.), Chmto])h<)ra (Schn), 
Urospora (xAresch.), and Binuclearia (Wittn). Phxothamnion (Lagerh.) 
(see under Syngeneticce) ought possibly to be included here; as also 
Spongocladia (Aresch.) (see p. 290). Several sjiccies of Cdado])hora, 
Chaetomorpha, and Rhizoclonium grow in brackish or even in salt water. 
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Order 2 (?). —Pithophorace/K. 

The Pithophoraceae must be admitted as a distinct order only with, 
very great doubt, both because the mode of sexual reproduction is at 
present unknown, and because of their strong reseml)lance to the (lion- 
fervacem. The family, consisting of a single genus, was founded on 
Fithophora Kewemis Wittn, an inhabitant of warm tanks in the 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, Oxford, and elsewhere ; other siiecaes have 
since been found in tropical America. The thallus is composed of 
branching filaments of cells resembling Cladophora, but increasing only 
by bipartition of the terminal cell, and presenting here and there barrel- 
shaped cells very rich in chlorophyll, in which are formed resting-spores 
of non-sexual origin. These germinate directly, and in opposite direc¬ 
tions, from the two apices. There is another mode of non-sexual pro- 
pi^tion by ‘ prolific cells ’; but no zoospores nor any sexual mode of 
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reproduction have as yet ])een detected. 
They are distinguished by the reiiiarkable 
development of their rhizoids or organs of 
attachment. 


Literature. 

WittrocIv”On the Development and Systematic 
Arrangement of the Pithophoraceae, 1877. 


Order 3.--Ulotricil\ce/E. 

This small order includes the genera 
Ulothrix (Ktz.), Hormiscia (Aresch.), and 
perhaps one or two others, not uncommon 
in fresh and occasionally in brackish water. 
The life-history of U. zonata (Ktz.) and 
other species has been investigated by 
several observers. They exhibit consider¬ 
able affinity both to the Confervacese and 
to the Hydrodictyefe. Each individual 
is composed of an unbranched filament of 
short cells, broader than long, and nearly 
uniform in length. Some of the cells are 
megasJ)ora?igeSy giving birth to 2, 4, or 8 
megazoospores with 4 cilia; others are 
7 Hicrosporanges or gametanges^ producing x6 
or 32 biciliated microzoospores or zooga¬ 
metes. From the non-sexual megazoo¬ 
spores to the zoogametes there is, however, 
a gradual transition, the only constant dif¬ 
ference between them being the number 
of cilia. Those microzoospores which do 
not conjugate, as well as the megazoo¬ 
spores, germinate directly, germination 
sometimes taking place even within the 
■mother-cell. Their escape is, however, 
sometimes arrested, when they lose their 
cilia, invest themselves with a thick cell- 
wall,*and assume a palmelloid condition. 
The plants which spring from the germina¬ 
tion of the megazoospores are larger than 
-those which spring directly from the micro- 
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zoospores, as also than those which spring from the resulting 

from the conjugation of the zoogametes. The escape of the swarm-spores 
was observed by Cramer to take place, usually in the mf)rning, even in 
water which froze on the surface every night, conjugation following 
quickly afterwards. The two kinds of swarm-spore are never jwoduced 
in the same cell, but in different cells of the same filament, and Cramer 
believes that conjugation takes place between zoogametes from the same 
filament. The megazoospores use up in their formation the whole ])roto- 
plasmic contents of the mother-cell, while in the jiroduction of the 



d 

Fig. —Ulathrix iuiphxit Ktz. a, vcsetattve filament (x 48.1); b, portion the 
rtatne(x 8op ; c, palmella-condition ( x 480); i/, escape and conj ligation of/oueaiuctes 
(x 800). (After Dodel-Port.) 

microzoospores or zoogametes a portion of the contents forms a bladder 
which escapes with them, but soon perishes. According to Willc (Bot. 
Centralblatt, vol. xi., 1882, p. 113) Ulothrix also produces cysts or re.st- 
ing-spores, which may be either aplanospores or akinete.s" In some 
other members of the order the filament is branched. Schaarschmidt 
point.? out that a state closely resembling the microsporiferou.s filaments 
of Ulothrix occurs in the development of the Confervacete; and 
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Hansgirg (Bot. Centralblatt, 1S85) believes that the filamentous genera 
placed in this genus are connected genetically with forms classed under 
the CliEetophoracese, Siphonocladacese, and Ulvaceas. To this order 
belong also Hormidium (Ktz.) and Schizogonium (Ktz.). Wildenian 
(Bull Soc. Bot. Belg., 1886, p. 7) traces a genetic connection between 
Ulothrix and Pleurococcus. 

Literature. 

Cramer—Vierteljahrsclirift Nat. Gesell. Zurich, 1S70. 

Cienkowski—Mel. biol. Bull. Acad. St. Petersbourg, 1S76, p. 531. 

Dodel-Port—Pringsheim’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot,, 1876, p. 417; Bot. Zeit., 1876, p. 177. 
Gay—Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 18S8, p. 65. 

Hansgirg—Flora, 18SS, p. 259. 


Order 4.—Chroolepide/E. 


B 




This order, as constituted by Borzi, comprises a small group of 
algae found on damp walls, the trunks of trees, and similar situations, 
not unfrequently imbedded in the thallus of lichens, or constituting their 
gonidial element. The thallus consists of a branched or unbranched 
filament of cells, usually 
somewhat rounded or mo- 
niliform in outline, and is 
distinguished by the mask¬ 
ing of the colour of. the 
chlorophyll by a golden 
yellow, orange, or red oily 
pigment, soluble in alcohol 
and imparting a strong 
odour of violets. This pig¬ 
ment, which occasionally 
occurs also in other lowly 
organised algie and proto- 
phytes, has been examined 
by Rostafinski, and found 
to be a derivative of chlo¬ 
rophyll to which he gives 
the name chlororufin. 

Microzoospores or zooga¬ 
metes and megazoospores 
are produced in gametanges 
or zoosporanges, which are 
indistinguishable from the vegetative cells except by their somewhat larger 
size, and which are either terminal or intercalary. Conjugation of the 




Fig. 247. — Trcnie^ohlia BMsckii Rbh. filament with 
.swollen cells in which the zoogamctes ai*e formed (game¬ 
tanges), z; jB^ stages in the conjugation of the zoogametes 
(X 330). (After Wills.) 
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smaller swarm-spores has been observed in Chroolepns (Ag.), but they can 
also germinate without conjugation. Chroolepus also produces resting- 
spores. Of this genus one species, C. aureuin (Ktz.), is common on walls 
and rocks, and another, C. unibrinum (Ktz.), occurs on the bark of trees. 
C. lolithus (Ag.) is one of the few algse that grow in perfectly dry situations 
on gneiss &c., and on a siliceous rock in theHartz Mountains known as 
^ violet-stone.^ The genus Trentepohlia (Mart.) is now merged by many 
writers in Chroolepus. Wille has pointed out that the organism de¬ 
scribed as Gongrosira de Baryana (Rbh.), which grows attached to the shell 
of fresh-water molluscs as a green velvety coating, is a form of Chroolepus 
or Trentepohlia. 

The genera included under the Chroolepidem by Borzl in addition to 
Chroolepus and Trentepohlia are Microthamnion (Nag.), Acroblaste 
(Reinsch), Leptosira (Borz.), Chlorotylium (Ktz.), and Pilinia (Ktz.). 
Acroblaste grows in salt water attached to mussel-shells, l::>iit its position 
here is doubtful. Leptosira produces zoospores, some of which germi¬ 
nate directly, while others are said to conjugate, but in a manner different 
from other zoogametes, by the end which does not bear the cilia. To 
this family probably belongs also Trichophilus (Weber), a remarkable 
alga parasitic on the hairs of a sloth, which produces two kinds of 
zoospore (Bot. Centralblatt, vol. xxxiv., 1888, p. 161). 

Literature. 

Caspary—Flora, 185S, p. 579. 

Hildebrand—Pot. Zeit., 1861, p. Si, 
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Class XVI.—Multinucleatae. 

In this newly-constituted group are included the four orders of 
Siphoneae, Botrydiacese, Dasycladsecea, and Siphonocladacete, the near 
relationship of w^hich to one another is scarcely doubtful, although the 
first displays sexual reproduction Q,f a high type, with strongly differ¬ 
entiated antherids and oogones, which are not found in the other 
orders. All the orders are also propagated non-sexually by zoospores. 
Their common characteristic is the extraordinary development in size 
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of the single cell, which nowhere else in the vegetable kingdom attains 
anything like so great dimensions. Under ordinary conditions the in- 
dividual is. entirely unseptate, except w^here it is about to form repro¬ 
ductive bodies, whether sexual or non-sexual. The very large number 
of nuclei is universal in the Siphonocladaceae; and, although their 
occurrence in the Siphoneae rests chiefly on the evidence of Schmitz, 
there can be little doubt that this order also shares in the peculiarity, which 
does not lead on to cell-division, as in the groups of algce already 
described; and this must clearly be regarded as indicative of a lower or 
more ancestral type of structure. Whether the Siphonocladaceae and 
Dasycladaceae are an earlier form leading up to the Siphoneae, or 
whether they have been derived from the latter by retrogression, indi¬ 
cated by the suppression of the sexual organs, is uncertain, though the 
probability appears to be in favour of the latter hypothesis. 

Order i.—Siphone.® (Coeloblast.e). 

The thallus is in this family ordinarily unicellular, although often 
copiously branched, until the commencement of the formation of the 
organs of vegetative propagation or of sexual reproduction. 

In the genus Vanchcria DC., which alone represents this order, the 
plant consists, when in a non-reproductive state, of a single elongated cell 
of a pale green colour, branching in various ways, sometimes as much 
as a foot in length, increasing by apical growth. Maupas (Comptes. 
Rendus, i.c.) and Schmitz (Sitzber. Niederrhein. GeselL, 1879) state 
that each tube contains a large number of nuclei. The non-sexual 
organs of propagation are of two kinds, motionless resfmg-sj^ores and 
motile zoospores. The former are produced simply by the abstriction of 
ends of particular branches, which swell up to an oval form, become 
cut off from the rest of the tube by a septum, contract, and finally 
develop a new cell-wall wnthin the old one, thus affording an illustration 
of the formation of a new cell by rejuvenescence. This process takes 
place especially as a result of injury to the thallus. In some cases 
the newly-formed spore is set free simply by the absorption of the 
original cell-wall, and falls off mth the remains of the mother-cell still 
attached to it, germinating after a few days; or it is thrown out with a 
jerk, and goes through a period of rest as a kvpmspore before germinat¬ 
ing. Another method is the swelling up to a considerable size of 
certain branches, which separate at the base, and put out at once one 
or more germinating tubes. The zoospores are among the most beauti¬ 
ful of those of any class of Algoe, being of considerable size, and entirely 
surrounded by a fringe of fine cilia.' In their formation the. extremity 
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of a branch is cut off by a sej^tum as a zoosfioi'ange j the dark green en- 
dochrome in it gradually contracts into an ellipsoidal form, finally forcing 
its way out by the rupture of the cell-wall at the apex of the branch. 
The rotatory motion imparted to the zoospore l.)y its fringe of cilia 
begins even within the mother-cell. During its escape it son^etimes 
gets nipped in two by the pressure of the cell-wall, and each half then 
becomes a zoospore, one inside, the other outside, the wall of the 
mother-cell The zoospores are formed in the night and escape in the 
morning; their spontaneous motion lasts for a period varying from less 
than a minute to several hours. As soon as they have come to rest they 



lose their cilia, and l)ecome invested by a cell wall of cellulose; their 
germination begins during the same day or the following night. The 
spore puts out either one or two germinating tubes, formed by its inner 
coat or endospore bursting through the outer coat or exospore; and 
the new plant usually fixes itself by a rhhoid or root-like organ of 
attachmexit. 

^ The sexual reproductive organs of Vaucheria, oogoms and antherids^ 
originate as lateral protuberances on. a filament, sometimes even on 
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the germinating tube which springs directly from a zoospore. Most of 
the species are monoecious, and the oogones and antherids are usually 
found very near together. The antherids are the terminal portions of 
slender branches, in some species straight, in others curved and more 
or less resembling horns or hooks. They contain but little chlorophyll, 
and the protoplasm breaks up into a large number of biciliated anfhero- 
soids, which escape through the ruptured apex. The two cilia are of 
unequal length, and point, one backwards, the other forwards. The 
oogones arise as thick swellings, often somewhat resembling a bird’s 
head in shape, and are densely filed with chlorophyll; they are finally 
cut off from the rest of the tube by a septum. The coarsely-graniilar 
green protoplasm collects in the centre of the oogone, leaving a colour¬ 
less portion at the apex which corresponds to the beak of the bird. 
Here the oogone opens, and a colourless drop of mucilage is sometimes 
expelled. When the greater part 
of the contents has contracted 
into an (wspkere, a number of 
antherozoids force their way in 
through the open mouth of the 
oogone, and impregnate the 
oosphere by coalescing with it. 

The oosperm^ resulting when the 
impregnated oosphere has be¬ 
come invested by a cell-wall of 
cellulose, assumes a red or brown 
colour, and passes through a 
period of rest as a hypnosperm. 

On germination several non- 
,sexual generations are pro¬ 
duced, ending in the formation 
-of sexual organs. The formation of antherids and oogones begins 
in the evening and is completed the next morning; fertilisation being 
usually accomplished between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. It is most usual for 
.zoo.spores to be formed on parts of the thallus which are completely 
submerged in water; while the sexual organs are more commonly found 
when the plant grows on moist ground or on the margin of a ditch. 

Several species of Vaucheria are frequent in fresh, while some occur 
also in brackish or salt water; others abound on moist or shady ground, 
being especially common in flower-pots or on neglected gravel-paths, 
where they form light green tufts or thick mats. The normally uni¬ 
cellular thallus is liable to segmentation as the result of injury; and, 
even when uninjured, has a tendency to become septated by thick 



Fig. 2-19.— Vnih'kerin dkhoiflma I-yngc. A, 
oog:one : B, germinating spore (x 20a). (After 
Woronin.) 
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gelatinous walls. In this condition it was formerly described as a 
distinct organism under the name Gongrosmx, These gongrosira-cells^ 
when isolated, develop into ordinary plants; or sometimes their proto¬ 
plasm breaks up into fragments which escape from the cell-wall and 
move about with an amoeboid motion. These invest themselves after 
a time with a cell-wall and remain in this condition as spherical resting- 
cells or Jiypnospores^ finally developing into ordinary filaments. Wille 
has, however, shown (Bot. Centralblatt, vol. xvi., 1883, p. 162) that 
the organisms formerly grouped under Gongrosira are states of algte 
belonging to a number of widely separated genera, such as Trentepohlia 



Fig. 2^0.—Boirydluni granulatiun \Vallr. 
A*, vesicular portion ; rhkoids (x 30), 
(After Woronin.) 


(Chroolepus), Botrydium, Stigeoclo- 
nium, &c. In some species of Vau- 
cheria the filaments have a tendency 
to branch copiously at the extremity, 
the branches interweaving into a 
ball. Several species are liable to 
the formation of singular galls caused 
by the attacks of a rotifer belonging 
to the genus Notommata (Benko, 
Bot. Centralbl, vol xiv., 1883, p. i). 

Fhyllosiphoji (Kiihn) is a truly 
parasitic chlorophyllous alga occur¬ 
ring in the south of Europe within the 
leaves of Arisarum vulgare, the posi¬ 
tion of which appears to be near this 
family. The single cell contains a 
large number of nuclei ; the mode of 
reproduction is unknown (Kiihn, Sitz- 
her. Naturf. Gesell Halle, 1878 ; Just, 
Bot, Zeit, 1882, p. 2 et seq, \ Schmitz, 
id., 1882, p. 523 ct seq, ; Intinke, 
Jahrber. vSchles. Gesell, 1883, p, 195). 

Endodonimn (Eranke) (Cohn’s. 
Beitrage, 1883, p. 365), ChUrrodiy- 
triiim (Cohn), Endosphmra (Klebs), 
and PhyUalnwn (Klebs) (Bot. Zeit.^ 


1881, p. 249 ct seq,) are green parasitic algre found within the cells of the 


leaves of various land and aquatic plants ; and, in the case of Chloro- 


chytrium, also on animals (Bot Zeit, 1885, p. 605). They are stated to 
produce megazoospores, which germinate directly, and microzoospores 
or zoogametes, which germinate only after conjugation p but their exact 
position is altogether uncertain. 
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Order 2.—BoxRYDiACEiE, 

This order consists at present of only a single genus, Botrydium Wallr., 
represented by the ^single species B. granulatum (Wallr.), differing widely 
from Vaucheria in its mode of reproduction. This remarkable organism 
forms minute green blobs on wet clayey ground or in dried-up pools, and 
is attached .to the soil by branching root-like rhizoids. The yoiing plant 
consists of a single nearly spherical cell, branched hyaline prolongations 
of which constitute the rhizoids^ while in the upper swollen part the proto¬ 
plasm forms a hyaline parietal layer containing chlorophyll. From this 
protoplasm are ultimately produced a number of zoospores, each pro¬ 
vided with only a single cilium, -which germinate directly on the damp 
soil after becoming invested with a double cell-wall of cellulose. If the 
zoosporange is exposed to drought, the vesicular portion shrivels up and 
the chlorophyll is driven into the underground portion, which then divides 
into a number of green cells. These may germinate in three different 
ways:—(i) Each cell becomes an underground zoosporange, producing 
zoospores of the ordinary kind; or (2) each cell may develop into an 
ordinary vegetative plant; or (3) each cell becomes a hypiosporange^ 
closely resembling the ordinary vegetative plant, with a vesicular portion 
above the surface, and hyaline rhizoids, but of an olive-green colour; 
these may retain their vitality for a whole year and then produce zoo¬ 
spores. The ordinary vegetative plant may also, under certain con¬ 
ditions, break up into a number of resting-spores, of a brownish red 
colour, which have been described as species of Protococcus. These 
may either give birth to zoospores of the ordinary kind or to biciliated 
zoogametes which conjugate in pairs, or sometimes in larger numbers. 
The. resulting zygosperm (bsospore' of Bostafinski) soon rounds itself 
^£f and germinates. 
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Order 


- Das VCLADACE/E. 


The Dasycladaceae are clearly distingaished from the other orders of 

the class by their verticillate branches and their external sporanges. In 

Acefaimlaria Lmx. the thallus has the form of a small hymenomycetous 

fungus with a hemispherical or r 

funnel-shaped cap or ' pileus ’ ^ ^ 

at the summit of a cylindrical 

stipe ’ or stalk. From the 

lower end of the stalk proceed r /T 

a number of root-like branches tt- Wsr/ k. 

M. mi' ■ ^ 

which fix the plant to the sub- 

stratum. The w^hoie plant con- | 

sists of a single ramifying cell, > I ^ 







Fig. 251.—Aceialmlarta 7nediter>'ctne(t -P jr /fvV/ll 

Lmx. (natural siza). ^ ^ li M \ 

the walls of which are, when \V / a ) 

mature, permeated by calcium ^ ^ 

carbonate, The cap is divided , ^ ^ IT^ 

1 1 1* 1 •. ^ 252.—--"L mi'dUet'ranca. I, crip (nminitfici,!): 

by regular I'adial projections «, scars of brunches ty-jracUmentary whorl of brnnclieH; 

ir.fr% n lnr(yr^ rsf rlnin- above the cup; depressed apex (x 4). 

into a large numocr OI cnani //, sporan.i?cwithlit:l(x wo), //y, the same, show- 

bers of nearly equal sixe, which J." .swarm*sDorc,s ( x wo). /// 

^ ^ ’ conjugation of zooganietes. /■', FI, lower part of 

are in communication with one showing rhizoids, a r//, plant germinating 

, . 1 • ■ r *'’• ®:y^c>sperm. F///, origin of branches at 

another above the insertion of summit of the sLem(x mo), /a; at a later stage 

the stalk. The upper part of 

the thallus perishes at the end of the season, while the lower portion 
is perennial. After a number of sterile thalli have been produced, a 
fertile thallus appears, similar in structure to the sterile ones. In the 
chambers of the cap of this thallus are produced the zoosporanges, a large 
number in each chamber, of an ellipsoidal form, and furnished at one 
end with a lid, which subsequently becomes detached. When mature 
the protoplasm of th6 sporange breaks up into a number of swarm-spores, 
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which escape into the surrounding water by the removal of the lid. It 
would appear from de Bary and Strasburger’s observations that some 
ot these swarm-spores germinate directly, while others conjugate to form 
a zygosperm; but that conjugation never takes place between zooga¬ 


metes from the same spo- 
range. One species of A.ct- 
tabularia is a native of the 
Mediterranean ; the rest are 
tropical. In Dasycladus Ag. 
the spherical zoosporanges 
stand singly at the apex of 
verticillate branches, and are 
surrounded by branchlets of 
the second orden The bicili- 
ated zoospores or zoogametes 
are of one kind only, and are 
flattened and heart-shaped. 



Fig. 2 S 3 .—/Jasyclad 7 ^s clave?formis Ag. a, natural size ; 
b, piece of branch of a whorl with a zoosporange ( x 50). 
(After Hauck and, Derbes and Solier.) 


Those from the same plant show no disposition to conjugate ; but as 
soon as those from different plants are brought together, true zygosperms 
are formed. In Neomeris Lmx. the surface consists of a large number 
of usually hexagonal facets, and is covered with deciduous hairs. The 



Fig. 2S4>~~Neomeris Kell&ri Cram.; transverse section through tube, a. Insertion of 
the branches; < 5 , primary branches; c, central secondary branch or zoosporange; 
elongated lateral secondary branches (x 40). (After Cramer.) 


very large axial cell is always simple \ the lateral branches again divide 
into three branchlets, of which the central one is ovoid and fertile, the 
two lateral ones greatly elongated and sterile. The fertile branch is a 
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zoosporange, no conjugation of swarm-spores having l)een (:)])servecl 
Klein (Bot. Zeit., 1880, p. 782) has detected fine proteinaceous crystal¬ 
loids in Dasycladus (Ag.) and other allied forms. To this family l)elong 
also' Polyphysa (Linx.), Cymopolia (Lmx.), and some other genera. 



Fig. ■?.^6.—C(iuierpajiroii/era Lmx. (natural sue). (After Reinke.) 


Order 4 .—Siphonocladace^. 

This order comprises a number of very remarkable green algte, mostly 
inhabitants of warm and shallow seas, characterised by the thallus con¬ 
sisting of a single cell which is oftenof very great size and much branched, 
di%entiated into a root-like tod stem-like portion. The undivided cell 
very, commonly contains a large number of nuclei; and the cell-wall is 
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often strongly encrusted with calcium carbonate. In several of the 
genera of Siphonocladacese, but little is at present known as to the mode 
of reproduction ; and until this has been more fully ascertained, their 
true affinities are uncertain ; and it is possible that the order, as at 
present constituted, includes forms which are not nearly allied to one 
another. In none of the genera is a fertilisation of oogones by anthero- 
zoids known, similar to that of Vaucheria. The ordinary mode of re¬ 
production appears to be by zoospores which germinate directly without 
conjugation. Other modes of non-sexual propagation occur in some of 
the genera, by ^propagules’ or by ‘ prolification.’ The following are 
some of the more remarkable forms included in the group. 

The Caulerpe/E include the single genus Caukrpa Lmx., cha¬ 
racterised by its greatly-branched thallus of 
remarkably leaf-like appearance. Very little is 
known about the mode of reproduction. The 
ordinary process of propagation appears to be 
by ^ prolification ’ from all parts, the so-called 
^ roots,’ ‘stem,’and ‘leaves.’ AVithin the tube 
are solid branched layers of cellulose stretching 
from wall to wall, and forming a closed net. It 
often covers enormous tracts of the shore 
betw'een high and low water marks with a green 
coating. 

The VALONIACE.E (Valonia, Gin., Siphono- 
cladus, wSchr., Struvea, Sond., Anadyomene, 

Lmx., &c.) are an ill-defined family, in which 
the cell is frequently swollen up into a bladder¬ 
like structure ; the mode of propagation is ap- 
parently by non-sexual zoospores. To these 
are closely allied the UDOTEACE.E(Avrainvillea, 

Dene., Penicillus, Ktz., Udotea, Lmx., Halimeda, Lmx., &c.). Ilalimeda 
has a remarkable Opuntia-like appearance, from the single cell consisting 
of a large number of pear-shaped branches, each connected with the 
one below it by a narrow base, and the whole encrusted by calcium 
carbonate. 

In the Bryopside.e (Bryopsis, Lmx., Derbesia, Sol.) and Spon-' 
GOBiEi® (Codium, Stackh.) the thallus is not encrusted with calcium 
carbonate. Codium forms a spongy spherical or cylindrical floating mass, 
of considerable size, consisting of branched tubes. It is apparently pro¬ 
pagated by zoospores. In Bryopsis Lmx. the thallus has a branched 
root-like colourless portion, and an erect cylindrical stem, the upper half 
of which branches into pinnate leaf-like ramifications with limited apical 

u 
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growth ; in these branches zoospores are formed ; conjugation ])ctwecn 
them has not actually been observed. Plxternal organs of reproduction 
known as ^ conceptacles ^ have also been described on several species 
of Bryopsis, which have been conjectured to be true sexual organs, 
whether male or female, but their true structure and functions are alto¬ 
gether obscure. If, as is probable, some of the swarm-spores of Codiimi 



and Bryopsis are in reality conjugating zoogametes, tins would bring 
these two families into close relationship to the Botrydiacem ; and this 
is probably the nearest affinity of the latter group. Si)ongoc]adia 
(Aresch.), descri])ed by Zanardini as belonging to the Siphonem, appears 
to be a,genus more nearly allied to Cladophora, in which the filaments 
are remarkably infested with sponge-spicules. 
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Class XVIL—CcEtiobiese. 

In this class are included a small number of minute (mostly micro- 
'scopic) fresh-water organisms, characterised by the cells being associated 
together into a ccenohe^ i.e. into a colony of more or less equivalent cells 
resulting from the division of a common mother-cell. As this division 
always takes the form of repeated bipartition, the number of cells con¬ 
stituting a colony is necessarily, when perfect, a power of 2, viz. 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, &c. The cells constituting the coenobe are more or less imbedded 
in a gelatinous envelope, which is sometimes enclosed in a membrane 
common to the whole colony ; in the higher forms the cells, or some of 
them, are-ciliated, the cilia protruding through the enveloping mem¬ 
brane, and the colony moves about in the water with very great activity ; 
the lower forms are not ciliated, but the colony is nevertheless endowed 
with a very considerable power of motion. The coenobe is always of 
an e.Yceedingly beautiful regular form, spherical, or less often discoid 
or cubical, or, in the Hydrodictyeae, in the form of a net. The five 
orders of which it is composed, the Sorastreae, Pandorineae, Pediastreie, 
Hydrodictyeae, and Volvocineae, form a .series of ascending develop¬ 
ment. Very little is known about the reproduction of the first ; the 
Pandorineae, Pediastreae, and Hydrodictyeae multiply by the conjugation 
of zoogametes; while in the Volvocineae, which represent the highest 
type attained by organisms of the coenobe type, the mode of sexinl 
reproduction is much more complicated, the male and female reproduc¬ 
tive cells being separately formed in distinct antherids and oogones. 

IT 2 
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Order i.—Volvocine/E. 

The well-known Volvox f^Iobatorl,. maybe taken ns a type of this 
interesting family. This organism is not ancommon in clear ]:)Ools, and 
is visible to the naked eye as a minute pale-green giol 3 ule, about 
inch in diameter, rolling through the water, the motion being due to 
numerous colourless cilia projecting from its surface. It is one of the 
most beautiful objects that can be observed under the microscope. 

Under a sufficiently high power of the microscope, Volvox is seen to 
be a membranous transparent hollow sac studded with green points ; 
in the interior are darker green globules, the original numl:)er of which 
is apparently always eight. The green peripheral corjuiscles or swarm- 
cells are each provided with a pair of vibratile cilia, which protrude- 
through the enveloping sac ; they vary in form, but are usually some¬ 
what pear-shaped, and contain a starch-granule, a reddish-brown 
pigment-spot, and one or two contractile vacuoles, the cilia being borne 
at the narrow anterior hyaline end. The internal green glol^ules are 
young individuals formed within the parent, which thus constitutes a 
colony or coinobe ; but all the cells which make up the colony are not 
equivalent as respects their reproductive power. The larger number of 
the cells are sterile or purely vegetative, while a much smaller number, 
developed at particular spots in the colony, are generative, these again 
being differentiated into non-sexual propagative and male and female 
reproductive cells. The sterile cells are the peripheral or stmrnt-cells^ 
2-3 mm. in digmeter, which precisely resemble in structure Chlamyclo- 
coccus, the motile stage of Pleurococcus, or the zoos|,)ores of many 
algae. The gelatinous membrane which envelopes each of these swarm- 
cells is pierced by a number of canals, which lie nearly in one ].)lane, 
and which are filled l)y green or colourless extensions of the proto¬ 
plasmic interior. Since the canals of adjoining swarm-cells correspond 
in position, they appear as if they were all connected together i)y a 
network of fine reticulations. The membrane is also perforated by two 
pores, through wffiich the vibratile cilia protrude into the surrounding- 
water. These bodies present the unusual phenomenon of cells endowed 
with spontaneous power of motion, which have, nevertheless, as for as is 
known, no reproductive function, and are therefore not properly called 
zoospores. The non-sexual propagative cells, zoospores or partheno- 
spores, are similar in structure to the sterile swarm-cells, but from twO' 
to three times their diameter. Very early in the development of the 
4 young colony the contents of the mother-cells of the zoospores begin 
to divide by repeated bipartition, all in the same colony being usually 
at thepsame stage of development at one time ] the daughter-colonies,, 
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■or zoosporanges thus formed have the form and appearance of the 
parent-colony, each segment possessing a single chlorophyll-body, which 
•contains starch. Ultimately, while still within the parent-colony, vibra- 
tile cilia are developed in its peripheral segments, which cause it to 
rotate, clothed at first by a transparent mucilaginous envelope, which 
it at length breaks through. The number of colonies of zoospores thus 
produced within the parent-colony is normally eight, resulting appa¬ 
rently from the eight cells into which the parent-colony breaks up on 
its third segmentation. The young colonids complete their growth in a 
few days, attaining a diameter of from 100 to 150 mm., and have by 
this time absorbed the greater part of the chlorophyll and starch of the 
parent-colony, from which they finally escape. 

Volvox may multiply by this non-sexual mode of propagation for 
.several successive generations, and these are succeeded by a sexual mode 
of reproduction. The male and female reproductive cells are formed 
either in the same or in different colonies \ or, according to other ob¬ 
servers, the so-called ^ dioecious ^ species are in reality proterandroiis, 
producing antherids at an earlier, oogones at a later stage. While the 
non-sexual propagation by zoospores goes on through the whole year, the 
sexual cells appear to be produced only in the autumn. The oogones are 
at first quite indistinguishable from the non-sexual cells except in size, 
but are much more numerous, and soon manifest a distinction from the 
fact that they do not divide. On their first appearance they are about 
three times the size of the sterile cells; their protoplasm increases 
rapidly, and becomes of a dark-green colour, from copious production 
of chlorophyll. They have at first a frothy appearance from the forma¬ 
tion of vacuoles, but afterwards appear to be densely filled wuth the 
dark-green endochrome. They soon become flask-shaped, the narrow 
end touching the periphery of the colony, and the larger end hanging 
free inside ; but, when ready for impregnation, round themselves off 
into a spherical form, their contents being an oosphere enveloped by a 
gelatinous membrane. The antherids present at first sight a still closer 
resemblance to zoospore-colonies at an early stage, but are lighter in 
colour from containing a smaller quantity of chlorophyll. Their con¬ 
tents soon begin to divide, but in two directions only, the young colony 
thus developing into a plate instead of a sphere of segments enveloped 
in a gelatinous coating. The colony ultimately resolves itself into a 
bundle of antherozoids^ naked fusiform masses of protoplasm, each 
consisting of a thicker but elongated body, in which the chlorophyll has 
been transformed into a yellow-brown pigment, and a slender colourless 
beak, with a pigment-spot at its base, where also are attached on one 
side two very long cilia. About the time when the oogones, with their 
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l^iG. 2sg.^Foivox ^la&aior L. A, colony, sexual generation; a, antherids; oogones; 
oospHeres. £, ciliated peripheral cells. ' JJf, antherid. JS, P, antherozoids. oogone containing 
mature oosphere and amherozoids. mature oosperm. C, mode of division of parent'CeU_of , a 
sBDOspomnge (all highly magnihed). , (After Cohn.) 
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oospheres, are mature, the movement of the cilia begins to set the entire 
aiitherid in motion ; but it shortly breaks up, and the separate antliero- 
zoids are seen in rapid motion within their gelatinous envelope, which 
they ultimately break through, and. then move about rapidly in all 
directions within the cavity of the parent-colony. They assemble in 
large numbers round the oogones, and some of them finally penetrate 
through the gelatinous membranes of these organs, and coalesce with 
the oospheres. The number of sexual reproductive colonies within a 
parent-colony varies greatly ; Cohn has observed five or six male and 
about forty female. The impregnated oosphere now becomes an oosperm 
by the development of a cell-wall of cellulose, which is at first single 
and smooth, but becomes subsequently diiferentiated into three distinct 
layers, of which the two inner ones are smooth, while the outermost 
becomes ultimately covered with conical or warty elevations, giving it 
on section a stellate appearance. The chlorophyll of the oosperms 
gradually disappears, and is replaced by an orange-red pigment dissolved 
in. oil, giving a red tinge to the entire organism as seen by the naked 
eye. Soon after the maturity of the oosperms, the parent-colony breaks 
up, and the peripheral swarm-cells escape from the combination and 
swum about freely in the Avater; their further history has not been traced. 
The orange-yellow oosperms sink to the bottom, and there hibernate as 
hypnosperms. Their contents are said to break up into eight Volvox- 
colonies, which ultimately escape by the rupture of the outer and absorp¬ 
tion of the inner coats of the oosperm, and swarm about in the water. 

In Eudorina Ehrb. the coenobe is a hollow' ellipsoid body, consisting 
of usually i6 or 32 cells enclosed in a gelatinous envelope, each pro¬ 
vided with twm long cilia wfiiich protrude through canals in the envelope,, 
and a red pigment-spot. Daughter-colonies are formed non-sexually 
within the parent-colony by repeated bipartition of its cells, the cells of 
the daughter-colony being arranged in a disc. The male and female 
reproductive bodies are formed in special daughter-colonies w^hich may 
be termed antherids and oogones respectively; the oospheres contained 
in the oogones are each provided with twm cilia, and are therefore true 
zoospheres the antherozoids, wTich closely resemble those ofVolvox, 
swarm round the oogones until their cilia become entangled in those of 
the zoospheres ; they then force their way into the gelatinous envelope 
of the oospheres, and finally coalesce wuth them. 

Volvox and Eudorina are regarded by Ehrenberg and Stein as 
belonging to the Flagellate Infusoria. 

Under the name of Scyamina, Van Tieghem (Bull. Soc. Bot. France, 
1S80, p. 200) describes a singular blackish organism found on the surface 
of ponds, which he regards as a genus of Volvocine^ destitute of 
chlorophyll 
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Order 2.—HydrodictvE/K. 

The relationship of the Hydrodictycaj to the other ilimilies of Cceno- 
l.)ieHe is somcAvhat obscure. They differ from them in the form of the 
cceno])e, which, instead of being minute and globular, ellii^soidal or tabu¬ 
lar, is of considerable size, and presents the ap])earance of a net. 'fhe 
only known mode of reproduction is l;)y tlie conjugation of zoogametes. 

As here constituted the order is limited to the single genus Hydro- 
dictyon Roth, one species of which is moderately common in ponds 
and ditches, and is known under the name of ‘ water-net.’ When the 
plant is mature, the coenobe consists of a sac-like net several centimetres 
in length, composed of a great numl)er of cylindrical cells united at their 
ends so as to form a 4- or 6-cornered mesh. The ordinary mode of ])ro- 
pagation consists in the protoplasm of one of the cells lircaking up into 
from 7,000 to 20,000 'mey;dzoospores^it'.\v\\ furnished with four cilia, which 
move about with a trembling motion within the zoosjiorange, come to 
rest in the course of half an hour, and then arrange themselves in such 
a way that, l)y their elongation, they again form a net of the original 
kind, which is set free by the absorjition of the wail of the mother-cell, 
and attains, in the course of three or four weeks, the size of the mother- 
colony. In other cells of the mature net the proto|)lasm breaks up into 
from 30,000 to 40,000 smaller swarm-cells or %oo^amctes^ furnished 
with only two cilia, which at once leave the gametange and swarm 
about for some hours. Conjugation between these has l,)een observed to 
take place even within the gametange, more than two sometimes uniting 
together. The resulting zygosperm retains its green colour, and invests 
itself with a firm cell-wall. After remaining for several months at rest 
as a hypmsperm^ it begins to grow slowly, and, when it has attained 
a considerable size, its contents break up into two or four mega- 
zoGSpores, which come to rest after a few minutes, and assume a pecu¬ 
liar angular form when they have attained a considerable size, putting 
out horn-like appendages. In each of these poly heir a the green parietal 
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protoplasm again breaks up into zoospores, which swarm al^oiit for twenty 
or forty minutes within a sac w'hich protrudes out of the protoplasm. 
When they come to rest, they arrange themselves within the sac into a 
.small net consisting of from 200 to 300 cells, which gradually grows to 



Fig. 260.— Hyih'odktyMi net (natural size). meshfx la). C, megazoo 

sporange (x 300). J)^ megazoospores (x 600), gametange with zo.'gametes ( X 300). (After 
Cohn.) 

one of the ordinary size. In some of the polyhedra smaller and more 
numerous inicrozoospores are formed; but they also appear to unite 
again into a net without displaying sexual functions. 
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Order 3.—Pediastre.^. 

The Pediastrete are most nearly allied to the Hydrodictye^e in their 
mode of reproduction. Of the typical genus Pediastriim Mey., several 
species are very common in fresh water, whether stagnant or running, 
attached in the form of minute (usually microscopic) discs to other algae 
or w^ater-plants, or swimming free. Each disc is of a regular symmetrical 



Fig. %^x.~-Pediastrttiu hticgrum Nag. A, younger, B, older crunobe (x 300). C, portion 
of older ccenobe showing resting-cell, r 600). (From nature.) 


form, usually elliptical, and consists most often of 8, i6, or 32 cells, or 
some larger number which is probably always, when perfect, a power of 
two. The cmnol^e is invested in a very thin gelatinous envelope, and 
the peripheral cells have commonly horn-like or crescent-shaped appen¬ 
dages. Pediastrum is multiplied either by non-sexual propagation or 

by sexual reproduction. In the former 
case one of the ordinary vegetative cells 
becomes a zoosporange, its protoplasm 
breaking uf) into a iium])er of nearly 
globular megazoospores each furnished 
with two very fine and inconspicuous^ 
cilia, which, after swarming about for a 
, , , , , r n . time, lose their cilia and arrange them- 

Fig. 202.™^I, polyhedra of PedictsUum ^ ® , 

( X 550). B, formation of Pediasttnm^ sclvcs in the fomi of a plate, wliich 
disc witliin polyhedra (x 550). (After . - . 

Askenasy.) then escapes from the zoosporange in¬ 

vested in mucilage, and develops into 
a new Pediastrum-disc. Others of the cells become gametanges, the 
contents dividing in the same way into zoogametes of an ovoid or 
pear-shaped form, which conjugate after escaping separately from the 
iBother-cell, but apparently only with those from, other gametanges. The 
peripheral cells of the coenobe appear to have a tendency to develop* 
mXptesting’-'spores, 
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Askenasy has observed the development of the Pediastriim-ccjenobe 
by another method from the polyJtedra form, previously regarded as- 
a distinct genus under the name Polyedrium (Nag.). In this form each 
individual consists of a minute flat angular cell often provided with 
spines or hook-like processes. From this a Pediastrum-disc is developed 
in precisely the same way as from a Pediastrum-celL The cell-contents 
break up into a number of megazoospores, which escape in the form of 
a plate after swarming about for a time ; then, losing their cilia, and 
placing themselves in a plane side by side, develop into an ordinary 
Pediastrum. Reinsch, on the other hand (Notarisia, 1888, p. 493), 
regards Polyedrium as the type of a separate family of Palmellaceje. 
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Order 4.—PANDORiNEiE. 

In the higher genera of this order, Pandorina (Ehrb.), Gonium (Mtill), 
and Stephanosphsera (Cohn), the individual is a spherical or tabular 
coenobe, the cells of which are united together by a gelatinous matrix 
with a definite bounding-wall. With them are associated also some 
unicellular organisms, Chlamydococcus (A. Br.) and Chlamydomonas 
(Ehrb.), which may possibly be connected with them by a process of 
degeneration. Whether isolated or associated, each cell possesses a 
pair of whip-like vibratile cilia attached to the anterior pointed end, by 
means of which it is rapidly propelled through the water; in the case 
of the social genera these cilia project through the common gelatinous 
envelope of the colony. Multiplication takes place either noii-sexually 
by simple subdivision of the cells of a colony, or sexually by the union 
of t\vo (or occasionally more than tw^o) zoogametes into a resting zygo- 
sperm. A characteristic feature of the family is the formation of a 
colony of cells within each cell in the mother-colony. The organisms 
here included were described by Ehrenberg as constituting a family of 
Infusorial Animalcules. They live, associated with larger alg^e, in fresh 
water, running or stagnant, often in such quantities as to impart to it a 
green colour. The family closely approaches Volvocine® through 
Eudorina. 

Of the unicellular Pandorine^ Chlamydomonas Ehrb. may be taken 
as a type. In the form in which it is known under this name, it 
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consists simply of a single motile primordial cell, in other words, of a 
zoospore or swarm-cell. These are megazoospores, half as long again 
as broad, each with two contractile vacuoles, a lateral red pigment-spot, 
and two long cilia; in the posterior half is a nucleus. After the con¬ 
clusion of the period of swarming, these zoospores become invested 
with cellulose, and, after a long period of rest as hypnosj)cn'es^ multiply 
non-sexually by division into four—less often into two. According to 
E-Ostafinsld sexual reproduction takes place by one of these mega¬ 
zoospores dividing, by successive bipartitions, into eight daughter-cells, 
which are then microzoospores—or, more correctly, %oogavietes. These 
have a longish almost elliptical form, and a light green colour, one 
nucleus, a red pigment-spot, and four cilia. They are distinguished 
from the true zoospores, not only by their smaller size, but also by the 
large colourless extremity in place of the two contractile vacuoles. They 
swarm out, and soon begin to conjugate in pairs, coming into contact 
by their colourless extremities, and coalescing into a single cell, the 
ends which bear the cilia at the same time rounding off and approxi¬ 
mating. This body has now eight cilia and two lateral pigment-spots; 
ultimately the eight cilia disappear, and a zygosperm is formed, which 
multiplies by simple division without swarming. Dangeard finds in 
Chlamydomonas pulvisculus (Miill.) a differentiation of male and female 
gametes, the latter being considerably larger than the former. In C. 
Morieri (Dang.) he describes a peculiar mode of conjugation of zooga¬ 
metes, which he compares to that of wSpirogyra. 

Chiamydococciis A. Er. presents a similar life-history; and, according 
to some observers, the organisms known as Eleurococcus, (rloeocystis, 
and others usually included under Protococcaccaj, are identical with the 
resting ctinditions of Chlamydomonas; and, under suitable conditions, 
can be made to jiroduce biciliated zoospores with two contractile « 
vacuoles and a nucleus. 

Under the Volvocineai, and near to Chlamydomonas, Dangeard 
(Ann. Sc. Nat., vii., 1888, p. 105) and Stein include also Chlorogonium 
(Ehrb.). 

Among the most interesting of the social Pandorine^e is Fandorina 
Ehrb.. Each family or coenobe consists of sixteen cells closely crowded 
together, and surrounded by a thin gelatinous envelope through which 
the cilia protrude. Non-sexual multiplication is preceded, after the 
colony has come to rest, by the absorption of the cilia in the sixteen 
cells, each of which then breaks up into sixteen smaller cells ; and these 
sixteen daughter-families are set free by the absorption of the gelatinous 
envelope of the parent-colony; each becomes itself invested by a 
gelatinous envelope, and grows to the size of the original parent-colony, 
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having in the meantime developed two cilia from each of its cells.. 
Sexual reproduction takes place in the following way. Sixteen daughter- 
families are first of all formed in the same manner, but the gelatinous 
envelopesof the young colonies deliquesce, and the separate 256 (= 16 
X 16) swarm-cells are set free as zoogametes. These vary in size, but 
are always rounded and green at the posterior end, pointed hyaline and 
with a red pigment-spot in front, where they bear two cilia. Among 
the crowd of these swarm-cells—now swimming about freely—some, 
irrespective of their relative size, approach one another in pairs, their 
pointed anterior apices coming into contact, and they finally coalesce 
into a body which has at first somewhat the shape of an hour-glass, but 
gradually contracts into a sphere, in which the two pigment-spots and 
the four cilia are still to be seen for a time, but soon disappear. This- 
whole process occupies about five minutes. The resulting zygosperm 
is then a spherical cell enclosed in a cell-wall, which remains at rest for 
some time as a hypnosperm, its green colour becoming changed to 
brick-red. If the dried-up hypnosperms are placed in water, they begin 
to germinate after about twenty-four hours. The outer layer of the 
cell-wall is ruptured, an inner layer becomes gelatinous and swells up, 
and the protoplasmic contents escape in the form of one, two, or three 
large zoospores. Each of these, after a short' period of swarming, loses 
its cilia, surrounds itself with a 
gelatinous envelope, and breaks 
up, by successive bipartitions, 
into sixteen portions, w^hich 
develop cilia, and form them¬ 
selves into a new ccenobe. 

A still more remarkable 
succession of phenomena is 
exhibited by Stephanosphiera 
Cohn, a rare organism occur¬ 
ring occasionally in the rain¬ 
water which collects in the 
hollows of large stones in 
mountainous countries. In 
addition to the process of 
vegetative or non-sexual pro¬ 
pagation, the cells belonging to a family, each of which possesses a red 
pigment-spot, divide repeatedly into" zoogametes, which ultimately 
become free, and coalesce into resting zygosperms or hypnosperms. 
Motionless balls, which are probably the result of this conjugation, 
accumulate at the bottom of the water, and assume a red colour. After" 



Fig. 'z6^,~'Pa?tdoriiia morum Fhrb. swarming 
coenobe ; c, s-warm-cells ; d, e, conmgation of 
zoogametes ; y, zi’gosperm (x 500). (After Prings- 
heim.) 
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these resting'CelLs have lain for some time dry, and then again l)een 
flooded, the contents breakup into four or eight zDos]}ores, which invest 
themselves with a cell-wall, and, in the course of a single day, divide, by 
successive bipartitions, into an eight-celled coenobe, which again, during 
the next night, gives birth to eight motile families. The enclosed 
primordial cells of Stephanosphaera are of a bright green colour, fusi¬ 
form, and are attached to an equator of the investing membrane at 
both ends by branched strings of protoplasm. The whole family 
rotates on an axis at right angles to the plane which passes through 
them all. 

In Gonium MiilL the coenobe is a tabular aggregation of cells moving 
rapidly through the water by the aid of vibratile cilia. Its life-history 
has not been fully followed out, and very little is known of its mode of 
reproduction. 
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Reinhard—Arbeit. Naturf. GescIL Charkoff, 1876. 

Breal—Biill. Soc. Bot. France, 1SS6, p. 238. 

Dangeard — (Chlamydomonas) Ann, Sc. Nat, vii., i888, p. 105. 


Ordfr 5.—SoRASTRK/T. 

In this order are included a few genera distinguished by thccmnol)e 
being unciliated. In Sorastrum Ktz. the colony consists of a more or 



Fig. 'z 6 ^,~~C<niasirum cHhlcum Nflg;. 

(x 60a). (B'rom nature.) 

less spherical aggregation of closely-packed, horned or bifid, somewhat 
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^vedge-shaped cells ; in Sckfiastrum Reinsch the cells are crescent- 
shaped ; in Ca’lastrufu Nag. the coenobe is spherical or cubical, com¬ 
posed of a single layer of c-dls, and hollow in the centre. The species 
are found occasionally in bog-pools ; although unci hated, the ccenobe 
swims freely in the water with a kind of rolling motion. Very little is 
known with regard to the mode of reproduction ; no formation of zoo¬ 
spores has been detected. Lagerheim descril^es the mode of formation 
of a coenobe of Selenastrum by cell-division within the mother-ccenobe. 
The affinities of this very beautiful family are clearly with Botryococcus 
among the Protococcacese, and upw^ards with the Pandorineae. Sce?2e- 
desinus Mey. is very probably a primordial or a retrogressive member 
of this family. 

Literature. 

Nageli —Gattungen einzelliger Algen, 1849, p. 97. 

Reinsch—Algen-Flora Mittel-Franken, 1S67. 

Lagerheim—Bot. Centralbh, xii., 1SS2, p. 33. 

Bennett—Journ. Micr. Soc., 1SS7, p. 13. 


FOSSIL ALG.-E. 

All that w'e know of the relationships betw^een the animal and vege¬ 
table kingdoms leads us to the conclusion that the appearance of animal 
life, both in fresh and in salt water, must have been preceded by that 
of aquatic vegetation; and it is almost certain that these primeval 
vegetable organisms must have had a structure and mode of life wiiich 
wT)uld classify them under the head of Algfe or of Schizophyceae. 
But, since even the largest of these organisms w^oiild prol^abiy consist 
entirely of cellular tissue, it is not to be anticipated that their remains 
could be handed down to us in the fossil state except in those cases wdiere 
the cell-wulls w^ere either silicified or impregnated or coated with lime. 

As far back as the Laurentian period, beds of graphite occur wdiich 
must undoubtedly have been the result of the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, but all traces of the structure of the organisms from wdhch it 
has been derived are lost. The structures from the Russian coal-fields 
described by Reinsch as the remains of algte allied to the ScytoneraacesK, 
are. either the spores of Vascular Cryptogams, or, in many cases, are 
inorganic crystallisations. Even the very earliest argillaceous deposits, 
whether from fresh or from salt w^ater, display long rounded trailing 
impressions, wffiich are believed, by some writers to be the remains of 
algae; but it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish between these and 
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the trails of aquatic animals, or even ripple-marks. Carruthers is disposed 
to regard the structure which he has called Nematophycus, from the 
Lower Erian or Upper Silurian beds of Canada, as the earliest algoid 
remains or impressions which have come down to us. The true nature 
of the tracings in the still earlier Laurentian rocks known as Eozoon 
canadense is still a subject of controversy with paleontologists and 
petrologists. 

Coming down to more recent periods, the oi-ganisms described as 
Chondrites and Confervites, found in the Cretaceous beds, were possibly 
algre allied to the Confervaceae, and are thought by some to have had 
a large effect in the precipitation of chalk from sea water, from the great 
quantity of carbonic acid which they removed. From nodules in the 
Pleistocene of Canada, Dawson obtains remains which he places under 
genera allied to Ulva or Fucus, and possibly also to Laminaria. Various 
other remains, sometimes of gigantic size, found in strata extending 
over a very wide geological range, are referred by Saporta and others to 
algce allied to the Laminariaceoe and Fucacese ; l)ut the evidence is 
generally too imperfect to justify a settled conclusion on the subject. 

Of the ctilcareous remains of algee which have come down to us, the 
most remarkable are those described by Munier-Chalmas, including 
more than fifty genera, which he refers to the Siphonocladaceae, mostly 
found in the Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary strata. The 
calcareous skeleton contains hollow chambers and canals where the ray.s 
and the organs of reproduction were seated in life, rendering them very 
liable to be mistaken for the remains of Foraminifera, under which 
class of animals many of them have been placed by paleontologists. 
Among these is the genus Ovulites from the Eocene. 
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Balfour—Introduction to Palivontological Botany, 1872. 

Carruthers--(Nematophycus) Monthly Microscopical Journal, 1872, p. 208. 
Munier-Chalmas —Comptes Rendirs, 1S77, p. S14; Bull. Soc. ( JeoL France, 1881, 
p. 661. 
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(See also under Fossil Vascular Cryptogams.) 
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Until recent years Fungi were looked upon as a great group embracing 
all Thallophytes which do not vegetate by means of intrinsic chloro¬ 
phyll. With the advance of research and the widening of knowledge, a 
new classification of Thallophytes was established, mainly I)y Sachs, 
which was based on the characters of the sexual organs, and under it 
groups were constituted composed of Algje and Fungi alike, in recogni¬ 
tion of the principle that a mere physiological attribute, such as the 
presence or the absence of chlorophyll, should be no bar to the bringing- 
together of organisms associated with each other by morphological 
characters. With the analogy before their eyes of the relationship of 
flowering parasites devoid of chlorophyll with green Flowering Plants, 
morphologists readily accepted the proposed grouping, and until a 
few years ago it was generally adopted. It then became apparent 
that this step, though in the right direction, exceeded due bounds 
and, with the first publication by de Bary of the classification of Fungi 
used in this treatise, a new movement, which cannot, however, be justly 
called a reaction, took place. This classification recognises a%ain 
group of Fungi branching off from the Algte (Chlorophycete), and defi¬ 
nitely marked by morphological relationship. This main group differs- 
from the old group of Fungi not only in its internal disposition, but" in 
the exclusion from it of Mycetozoa and Bacteria^ though it resembles 
the old group in its latter days in the inclusion of lichen-forming fungi. 
As clearly characterising and delimiting the group, the words of de Bary 
(*= Lectures on Bacteria,’ p. 2) may here be quoted :— 

‘ The. term Fungi denotes a group of lower plant-forms, distinguished 
by definite characteristics of structure and development, and recognised 
at once when we see a mushroom or a, mould. The members of this 
group are all, as a matter of fact, devoid of chlorophyll, but they might 
contain chlorophyll and yet’belong to this group, just as a bird maf 
have no apparatus for flight, and yet be allowed to be a bird. To these 
Fungi, as defined by natural history, and not by physiological characters 
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only, Bacteria are as little related in structure and develoimient as hats 
are to birds ; the relationship is even less, because there are a few, 
though only a .few, true Bacteria which contain chlorophyll and decom¬ 
pose carbon dioxide, and which are therefore not Bungi in the pln^sio- 
logical sense.' 

Hjstolocucal Characteristics. 

The tha/lus of fungi consists of one or more cylindrical hyj>lue 
branching in monopodial fashion, rarely dichotomously, and increasing 
by ajhcal growth. In numerous instances the hy]jha remains, for a 
period at least, unsegmented, but most frequently transverse se])ta are 
formed either in the apical cell or in segment-cells of the first order 
The thallus of the simple filamentous fungi consists of one hypha with 
its ramifications. The so-called coinpoimd thallus of larger fungi is 
formed of hyphre of which the branches meet and remain in close 
contact. While all fungi have the filamentous habit to begin with, 



Fig. 266.- Clamp-coiine':- 
lions: inycde of /•/'r- 
j^ochHHS crntrf/n^HS 'rtil. 
( X 390). (After de ,Bary.) 



Fk;. 2f7. — Pseudo-parenchyme Breaking; up at end 
into separate hyphic : Ncctria dmifUmnna Fr. 
(highly magnified). (After Reinke ) 


some remain so throughout their whole development, and others are 
characterised by both habits in different periods of their life-history. 
It should also be mentioned that the whole thallus of a fungus may be 
reduced to a single globular cell. Clamp-cofinedions take place, especi¬ 
ally in the Basidiomycetes, between adjoining segment-cells of the same 
hypha by means of a protuberance emitted from the one bearer the 
growing-point. .This protuberance issues immediately above the trans¬ 
verse wall, and effects a junction with the cell beneath. By this meaiis 
open communication is maintained between the cells for a time, but it is 
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eventually closed by the formation of a transverse wall in the protube¬ 
rance. Cross-links, loops, &c., are frequently formed between branches 
of the same hypha, or between originally distinct hyph^e, by the resorp¬ 
tion of the membranes at the point of contact The coherence of the 
compound thallus is most commonly effected by the more or less dense 
interweaving of the hyph^e, and by the cementing of them together in 
many cases by an intercellular substance. The union of the component 
hyphre may proceed so far, and the conditions of pressure, ^c., be so 
favourable, that a tissue 
is formed resembling the 
parenchyme of higher 
plants. Being thus diffe¬ 
rent from it in mode of 
formation, the tissue in 
question is termed pseudo- 
parenchyme. 

The form of hypha 
described is not universal 
among fungi. Sprouting^ 
as it is called, is cha¬ 
racteristic of the thallus 
of the yeast-fungus Sac- 
charomyces, and it occurs 
■in certain stages of other 
fungi, such as Mucor. 

This process consists in 
the production of ovoid 
or globular cells, by means 
of . excrescences which 
remain connected by a 

Knc» wifVi fU/n. Fig. ^ 68 ,—Sacc/iaromyces cerevistee Meyen. a, single cell 

narrow oase witn UIL pa- beer-yea.st; c, stages of sprouting ; d, colony of sprout- 

rent cell, and are eventu- ascospores ; /, one with two; group 

^ of ascospores with one sprouting; A, further development of 

ally cut off at or before ^ .similar group 0 x 750, the others much more), (t'—A 
. , . after Reess.) 

maturity by a cross-parti¬ 
tion. This process, on being repeated again and again undisturbed, 
exhibits’ in the result the appearance of a copiously-branching hypha 
formed of bead-like cells. This connection, however, is very easily 
broken, and the usual appearance presented is that of small aggregates 
df sprouting cells. 

of fungi are characterised rather by the 
absence of certain cell-contents than by the presence of peculiar snb-^ 
.stances. The absence of chlorophyll and of starch-grains is most note- 
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worthy, and the physiological substitution for the latter of fatty matters 
Glycogen is found in the asci of Discomycetcs and Tnbcracem, and in the 
vegetative cells of these and other fungi. Crystalloids of albuminoid 
substance occur in the sporophores of Mucorini. Nuclei are of frequent 
occurrence in the ceils of the reproductive system of many fungi, and in 
the vegetative cells of the Saprolegniem and other groups, though abso¬ 
lutely satisfactory evidence has not been produced with regard to their 
common presence in the thallus of fungi, apart from the reproductive 
system. Unsegmented hyphm resemble the Siphoneoiis Algae in their 
multinucleate condition, though single cells of segmented hyphm also' 
sometimes contain several. 

CelGmcmhrane ,—The typical cell-membranes of fungi consist of a 
substance differing from cellulose in its behaviour to the usual reagents, 
which is therefore known by the special name of Fungus-ceiiidose. Uicliter 
contends that this difference is more apparent than real, siiK'.e he found 
that after prolonged maceration in a 7-8 per cent, potash solution, mem¬ 
branes exhibited the ordinary cellulose reaction which had refused the 
reaction after treatment of the usual kind with boiling potash solution, 
&c. De Bary, who originally gave the name of Fungus-ccllulose to the 
membranes of fungi, welcomes these observations as confirming the un¬ 
doubted near affinity of such memlmanes to ordinary cellulose, but 
points out that it merely proves that the membranes of the fungi 
operated on by, Richter are'altered by maceration with potash in'tite 
way described. ‘Whether this alteration consists in the removal of 
some substance which was present from the first must remain uncertain ; 
such an explanation has not been proved, and othens are at least pos¬ 
sible ’ (‘Corap. Morph.,’ p. 13). It is specially noteworthy that the 
membranes of certain filamentous fungi (vSaproIegnieLic, exhibit the 
ordinary blue reaction with iodine. 

The membranes of fungi undergo thickening and stratification, l)iit 
are rarely pitted. The capillitium-thrcads of Iwcoiierclon are lotted, for 
example, and spiral and annular thickening occurs in the corres}}onding 
structure in Batarrea. Membranes very frequently become coloured 
with age, and undergo sclerosis; yrhile in contrast to that condition 
other membranes often occur, which, though hard and horny in a dry 
state, swell up enormously by absorption of water, and acquire a gela^ 
tinous cortsistency. 

Calcium oxalate, though of common occurrence in various forms 
in fungi, is of extreme rarity within their cells; Russula adusta (Fr.) and 
Mutiniis caninus (Fd) are the only recorded instances known to us. 
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Differentiation of the Thallus. 


It is usually possible to draw a fairly sharp distinction between the 
vegetative part of the thallus, the mycele^ and that portion specialised 
for the bearing of propagative bodies, the sporophorc. In reduced 
forms, however, such distinction will be seen to be arbitrary, since 
propagative cells are formed in such cases from otherwise undifferen¬ 
tiated hyphal cells. The mycele, which serves the same physiological 
purposes as roots in point of the absorption of nutriment and of attach¬ 
ment, occurs in a variety of forms. The simplest and the typical form 
is a loose filamentous condition, spreading on or in the substratum, and 
sometimes provided with 
special branches termed 
hausforia^ which pene¬ 
trate cells of living 
plants and act as special 
organs of nutrition and 
of attachment Such are 
the haustoria of Perono- 
sporeae and Erysiphese, 

&c. A denser condition 
of mycele is represented 
by a membranous state 
to be found in forms 
vegetating on the sur¬ 
face of fluids and in fungi 
which attack wood, such 



as dry-rot (Merulius 
lacrymans, Fr.) and very 
many others. Strands 


Fig. — Inurcelluhr mycelial hyphm (w\ with haustoria 
penetrating; into cells (a), A , of t-iW/t/A/.'/.v h 6 v .; i>, of 

Peroncspom aiiotkeca de Ily, (x 390). (After de Bary.) 


of mycele are formed frequently in the Gasteromycetes and other 


fungi possessing compound sporophores. The strand-mycele of Aga- 


ricus melleus (L.), formerly known as Rhhomorpha^ possesses a 
highly-developed structure, in which a cortical and a medullary region 
may be distinguished. Most compact of till forms of mycele are those 
known as densely compacted tuberous bodies. These con¬ 

sist of a central medullary tissue composed of very compact uniform 
hyphas, sometimes pseudo-parenchymatous, enclosed by one or more 
layers of cortical cells with sclerosed walls. They are resting states of 
mycele, and act as stores of reserve material With sclerotes may be 
classed such sclerotioid bodies as Pachyma and Mylitta, the develop- 
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ment of which is quite unknown. Sclerotes were formerly classed to¬ 
gether under the generic name of Sclerotium before it was recognised 
that such bodies are mere growth forms, or rather resting forms, ot 
niyceles of different fungi. Such a strand-mycele as that of Agaricus, 
melleus (L.), formerly considered an independent fungus (Rhizomorpha), 
noticed above, has been aptly called a sclerote with a growing-point. 
B. Frank (Ber. Deutsch. Bot. ’Gesellsch., 1885) has described masses 
of fungal hyphae having a dense sclerotioid structure investing the roots 
of trees (Cupuliferm, Salicacece, Coniferce) and intimately associated with 
the superficial cells of the root. To these bexlies, termed ifiycorhisa, a 
symbiotic relationship with the trees in question is attributed, viz., the 



absorbing function of root-hairs, the formation of which mycorhiza 
suppresses. 

The sporophores of fungi are either simple or compound. They 
arise from the mycele, and produce the spores or definite organs 
of propagation. Simple sporophores are commonly erect branches 
qf the mycele which either remain unbranched or branch again. 
The spores are borne at the extremities, and with the production of 
these bodies the growth of the sporophore either ceases altogether, or 
it may be rehewed with farther production of spores. The modes of 
branching and the forms of sporophore are characteristic of species of 
fungi. Comnound sporophores are structures often of considerable size, df 

. ■■ "I 




varying external appearance, and of a certain degree of differentiation of 
tissue. This differentiation is exhibited in the formation of layers, some¬ 
times pseudo-parenchymatous, adapted for special functions. They are 



Fig. 271.— Section through sclerote of Sc/erotlnia Sclef otionau Lib,, showing its cortical 
medullary tissue ( X 375). (After de Bary.) 

commonly characterised by the bearing of spores, or special spore- 
mother-cells, on definite regions and in more or less definite arrange¬ 
ment. They form, as a rule, that portion of the whole organism which 



Fig. 372.—Simple fiv-'‘^*’Opbores of Phyiophihora {ftfpians de By. formation of first 
spores (zQOsporanges) at ends of branches: 4 two ripe spores on each branch and a third 
being formed ( x about 200). (After de Bary.) 

is popularly termed a fungus,, such as the stalk and cap of mushroomSj 
the peridiimi of puff-balls, and the like. The structure of these is, as 
fias been ,said, very diverse, and ■ it will be found described m more or 
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that transition-forms occur between the simple and compound types of 


/ 



Fifr. dryo/thiins UuH. /z, compouiid s|>t,nvtphure, loiii'iltkliiial .section sliowinp; 

the cohrse of tlic hypliiu, a very yoiinc; complete siiecimcii r3 mm. in height, tivst l'e,yii}nings 
of pileud ; older specimen with pileus e's mm. in hveadthO /, jiiece of u Iiunulla (slightly 
magnilied). (After de Bary.) 

sporophore : for example, Penicilliiim, thougli commonly simple, some¬ 
times produces tufts of sporophores formerly supposed to belong to a 
different fungus under the generic name of Coremium. 

Spores. 

The prevailing mode of spore-formation is by acrogenous aii/unctiofL 
The terminal portion of the mother-cell or a special jirolubcrance formed 
on it is cutoff by a transverse wall,and this daughter-cell then drops off 
as a spore. The l)asidioSjf>ores of Basidiomycetes may be taken as an 
example. Finely pointed processes are formctl on the summit of the 
basid, and these swell into ball-like form at tlie apex. The globular 
body is then abjointed and set free as a spore. Series or chains of 
spores are successively formed in like flishion in Cystopus, Penicillium, 
Uredinere, &c. Spores are also endogenous!)’ formed within mother- 
cells-——and these are of two kinds, motile and non-motile. 
Examjiles of non-motile spores thus formed are to be found in Mucor, 
and in the aswsfiores of Ascomycetes. Such spores are either set free by 
The disappearance of the sporangial wall or by internal causes effecting 
' their ejection. Motile spores or zoospores (swarm-spores) possess the 
power of moving freely in water by meanp .of fine whip-lashes or cilia, 
'arid'examples of these are to be found in&€,#aprolegniem and* Perono- 
sporc^, the groups presumably most nearly related to Alg®. That the 
phenomenon of the productioxt^of swarm-spores is one akin to that 
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Kh;. 275. mycelial branch of Cfsiofius Poriulacea; 
I.tiv. producing two basid.s abjointing sporesj in series; 

sporophore of litirotinni holmrierum Lk. with 
scerigmata; and /, portions showing sterigmata, 
/, /, with their spores, n being the youngest {,a x 390, 
die rest x 3C0). (After de Bury.) 



Fig. zfS.—P'esim {Pyrcmhna) canjiuens Pers., small portion of hymenium ; /, paraphy.se attached 
to, not originating in, hyphal branches from which the three asci spring 5 fn, young asci; r-w, 
successive stages, according to letters, in the development of ascospores within asci ( x 390}. (After 
tie Bary.) : . ,'' ' - ' ' 
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of simple gcTiiiination by the emission of a germ-tube is manifest. The 
example of Fhytophthora infestans (de B}'.) illustrates this. The acro- 



genously-formeci zoosporange pro¬ 
duces zoospores in pure water 
containing free oxygen in fair 
amount. In nutrient solutions, on 
the other hand, no zoospores are 
formed, and the potential zoospo- 
range simply emits germ-tubes, 
(termination of spores, however, 


277.—Zoosporangcfi of i^iivto/>htkora /;//r.s 7 fi 
fie By. </, coinj>lcteil ; esi.-ipe of /t 

.spores ; r, frei-; 7oos]tc>res; <4 spores ci.’iiiie to r< 
and genninritinif' (x 3(;ot (.After de ruiry.) 


takes place characteristicall}' in 
fungi by the emission of ger/}i- 
iitbes under conditions of tempe¬ 


rature, moisture, and the like presently to be discussed, (.termination 
by the formation of sfrovt-celh^ however, occurs in a number of forms. 


Sexual Reproduction. 

This subject is incidentally so fully discussed under the different 
groups, that nothing need be said here beyond calling attention to the 
fact that it falls under the same tA’pes as in Alg^. Such a form as 
Polyphagus may, however, he mentioned since it exhibits a type apart 
from ordinary isogamous or oogaraous reproduction. 


CoNDHUONS OF GURMlNATrON. 



Fig. 278. —Ascos^ores of Helvella esculent a Pers, 
Stages of gernupation in order of letters (x 390). 
(After dti Bary.) 


Spores may be divided into 
two categories with reference 
to their power of germination, 
viz. those, by far the majority, 
which are capable of germina¬ 
tion from the time of maturity, 
and those which must undergo 
a period of rest. Of the first 
kind a considerable number, 
generally Sjjealdng thin-walled 
watery spores, sporids^ or zoo- 
sports^ do not retain this power 
for more than a period measured 
by hours or days. The condi- 
tioias,under which they are kept 


are, as will be expected, of importance in this respect. Many spores 
retain the power of germination for a long period if kept in an air-dry 
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state. This time extends in numerous instances to one or two years, and, 
in the case of spores of Ustilaginem especialh^ to longer periods. The 
spores of Tilletia caries (TuL) germinated after eight and a half years, and 
those of other species after shorter intervals varying from seven and a half 
downwards. Festi 7 ig-spores^ or those of the second category, generally un¬ 
dergo more or less definite periods of rest corresponding to periods of vege¬ 
tation. AMiile germination cannot be procured before the lapse of this 
time, they frequently exliibit inability to survive the occasion presumed 
to be favourable. Such are hibernating spores like the teleutospores of 
Uredinem, and the oosperms of Peronosporea:?. Itesting-cells belonging 
to saprophytes again, e.g. the zygosperms of hlucorini, while they undergo 
a necessary period of rest of varying duration, yet display no partiality 
for seasons of the year, and this also is intelligible in view of their mode 
of life. 

The power of resistance of spores to external “agencies operating 
against their vitality is in many instances very great. The spores and 
zygosperms of several Mucorini withstand mechanical injury and re¬ 
pair slight wounds while preserving the power of germination. Short¬ 
lived spores and those of aquatic fungi do not bear desiccation ; but 
a great number of spores retain the power of germinating, as has been 
stated, for considerable periods in an air-dry state. Spores adapted for 
hibernation in temperate climates, and, it may be assumed, long-lived 
spores, withstand very low degrees of temperature, ranging below zero 
C. ; while such long-lived spores, on the other hand, are very sensitive 
to high temperatures. The capacity for germination after exposure to 
high temperatures is maintained or not within certain degrees, according 
to the dryness or humidity of the environment. Thus it has been 
shown that while no spores are known to withstand a temperature of 
100'® C. in water or watery vapour, and many perish under these circum¬ 
stances at much lower temperatures, the same spores can endure a 
considerably higher temperature in a dry state. Dry spores of some 
fungi have been found to withstand temperatures up to 120° C. 
and beyond, but it is probable that 130° C. marks the death-point of 
all Others, again, perish at degrees considerably below 100° C. It 
must, of course, be borne in mind that the duration of the exposure is 
an important factor in such experiments, and that spores which support 
a high temperature for a few^ minutes or an hour are - killed by longer 
exposure. It is probable, that much individual variation exists in 
regard to this matter and to the duration of life under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and that in this lies the explanation of conflicting results ob¬ 
tained by different experimenters. 

There is not much known as to the maximum, minimum, and 
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optimum temperatares at which the actual germination of spores takes 
[3lace. According to AVicsner. the minimum for the spores of Fenicil- 
lium glaucum (lA.) is from 1*5"' C. to 3"", the optimum almut 22'^ C., and 
the maximum 40"^ C. to 43^. This may be tabenas tairly illustrative of 
other fungi in temperate countries in the open. Those which germinate, 
like many Miicorini and fungi inhabiting excrement, in the digestive 
tract of warm-blooded animals, have a much higher mininumi, and an 
optimum agreeing with the body temperature. A supply of water and 
of oxygen must accompany the favourable temperature in all cases, and 
of nutrient sul)stances in some. Speaking generally, parasites germinate 
freely in ];)ure water or vapour, and sapro].)hytes in nutrient siil^stances, 
but the spores of many fungi germinate in both. 


Conditions of VrcoitTATioN. 

Under this head it will be necessary to consider little else than 
the nutritive adaptation of fungi, since they resemble other plants n 
the general conditions of vegetation, in their dependence on tempe¬ 
rature, light, &c. The optimum temperature varies, as might be ex¬ 
pected, in the cases of fungi which flourish at different seasons of the 
year, and in different climates. The optimum temperature for the 
growth of mycele in Penicillium glaucum is about 26^ C., while that 
of spore-formation is the same as that of germination, about 22“ C. 
d'hese figures may be taken as fairly illustrative. 

.Lii/nimsitv ’ is exhibited by a considerable number of fungi—Agari- 
cus olearius (DC.) and the rhizomorph form of A. mellcus, Poly}K:)riis 
annoHUs (!d\), and P. sulphurous (Fr.) (lAiropc), Agaricus igneus {'ruL) 
(Araboyna), A. noctilucens (Lev.) (jManilla), A. Cardneri (Berk.) (Brazil), 
A. lampas (Berk.) (Australia), A, Flmerici (Berk.) (Andaman Islands), a 
species of I )idymium (Jamaica), and probably by a miml:.tT of other forms, 
the evidence as to which is doubtful. It is a phenomenon dependent upon 
the life of the organism, and the progress in it of destructive i:oeta!)olism. 

As regards nutrition, the absence of chlorophyll and the consequent 
inability to decompose carbon dioxide drive fungi to seek for organic 
carbon-compounds. In taking up food, fungi cause chemical changes 
in the organic bodies which furnish the food, e.g. fermentation. The 
well-known ferment-fungi need only be mentioned. It is in t>he highest 
degree probable that the solvents secreted by such fungi as penetrate 
densh woody and other structures are ferments. All fungi may bd 

chines, le^iteres on the Fh^^sioiogy of^Flanfs^ p. 3X7 ; see also Phillips, Froc. 
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divided prim aril}' into such as feed on the decaying bodies of plants 
and animals and dead organic substances—and those which 
attack living hod\t%—pa 7 'asites. Between the two extremes of sf?'ict 
saprophytes and strict parasites there are intermediate forms* Some 
sapro|)hytes5 which ordinarily live throughout their course of develop¬ 
ment as such, have the power of living as parasites either wholly or 
during a part of their course of development. Such are called faculta¬ 
tive parasites. Similarly some parasites which ordinarily live as such 
have the power of passing at all events a part of their lives as sapro¬ 
phytes. Such are facultative saprophytes. The Iiche 7 iforming fungi 
wdiich live socially with algse may be placed in another category. Most 
fungi are saprophytes, and it is obvious, from the fact that so many are 
confined to specific substrata, that there is much variation in the nutri¬ 
tive adaptations of such forms. These adaptations are, however, more 
c'learly marked in the case of the smaller number which lead parasitic 
lives. Some are confined to single species of host-plants ; many range 
over allied species, some of them attacking plants outside the group 
mostly affected, or exempting from attack certain species within the 
group. Others, again, may be said to be omnivorous parasites, attack¬ 
ing plants or animals of diverse groups. With regard to the predisposi¬ 
tion of the host to the attack of the parasite, it is impossible for the 
most part to say exactly wherein it lies. Reference may be made to the 
case of species of Pythium which as facultative parasites attack Phanero¬ 
gams, &c. The amount of water present in the host determines there 
the degree of predisposition to attack. "iVhile a sickly, condition may 
constitute a predisposing cause to the attack of a parasite in some 
cases, it is l^y no means so in the majority of instances. It has been 
assented that certain cultivated plants, such as cereals and the potato- 
plant, have by cultivation acquired an 'inherent tendency Mo certain 
parasitie diseases, whereas it is obvious that the growing together 
of vast numbers of these plants furnishes opportunity for the spread of 
diseases which, in the absence of other evidence, may be taken to 
account for extensive outbreaks. Parasites commonly attack their hosts 
by the penetration of the membranes of the uninjured host, though 
cases are numerous where the entry is made by means of the stomates, 
or of wounded surfaces only. Most are endophytes.^, but a small number 
—e.g. Erysiphe—are epiphytes^ \vhich send haustorial branches into the 
body of the host. The result of attack is either the destruction of the 
host, or the production of deformities by anomalous processes of growtE 
in the parts affected. 
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These are strictly parasitic fungi which, without the aid of algal 
hosts, do not develop beyond the earliest stage of germination. Their 
nutriti\'c inter-relations with their hosts, however, mark them off from 
other parasites. The hyphte of the lichen-fungus embrace the algal 
cells, and the two elements together compose a thalliis of definite form. 
The algal cells form by means of their chlorophyll-contents organic 
carbon-compounds by which the fungal cells benefit ; l)ut Iicre the 



Fitr. 279.'•■Algal cells of Lichens. -I, spore of 
Physi'ht^aru'ilfia Nyl. gurminating on Protococ-- 
cus vlrhiis Ag, A, Synaitssa symphorea Nyl. 
with GFocafim. C’, Chidonut /iircata Hoffm. 
with ProtmKCiijy'. D, Siert>ocaHi(»t ramulosum 
Aoh. with ScyUmuna. (,/, A', and C, x 950, 
.D X 650.) (After Bornet.) 


resemblance to true parasitism 
ceases. The host exliibits no 
sign of exhaustion, since a reci¬ 
procal accommodation exists be¬ 
tween the two elements. The 
rhizoid filaments of the fungus 
draw from the substratum mineral 
substances, the raw material of 
food. The hyphal cells are fed, 
by the exosmose of starch and 
dhe like from the algal cells', and 
the inference is justifiable that 
the algal cells receive in exchange 
by endosmose the waste products 
of the fungal proto|,)lasm. There 
thus exists a lasting consoriism or 
symbiosis between the elements, 
and the result is a thalliis which 
may be treated from the point 
of view of the systematist as an 
autonomous organism. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that 


it is fundamentally two organisms, one of which, the fungal, cannot live 


without the other, while the latter can and does exist se])arately and 


independently in nature. It is a question not definitely decided whether 
certain algal forms thus living in consortism can or cannot live separately, 
and it is also doubtful whether the fungal portion of such lichens as live 
On the bark of trees, or substrata rich in humus, does not live partially 
as a saprophyte. Evidence certainly points in this direction. The sym¬ 
biotic relations existing in lichens are comparable with those described 
by Geddes, Brandt, and others, as iri operation in Badiolarians and 
other animals, the ' yellow-cells ^ of%hich are actiyely vegetating algae. 
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]>y far the greater number of lichen-forming fungi are Discomycetes 
-or Pyrenomycetes. A few small tropical genera, Cora (Fr.), Khipidonema 
(Mattir.), Dictyonema (Mont), and Laudatea (Johow.), are Easidiomyce- 
toiis, and two other tropical-forms, Emericella (Berk.) and Trichocoma 
(Jungh.), have recently been declared by Massee(Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Lond., vol, 178, p. 305)10 be Gasteromycetous 
Lichens. The two last-named cases are by no 
means satistactorily established, and much more 
and better evidence must be forthcoming before 


>^QQocrif-) 




f’lO. aSb, malybdin Pers. Transverse section of 

thallus. m'y tipper, and uTy under cortical layer. 7/r, so-called 
medulla; algal cells; r, rhizoids (x 6^0). (After Hornet.) 


they can be adopted as lichen-forming fungi. 

Propagation is effected by the spores of the fun¬ 
gal thallus, and an adaptation exists in certain 
lichens examined by Stahl for the supply of algae 
to the new lichen. Algal cells, the offspring of 
the thallus algae, which have been carried up into the hymenium, are cast 
out along with the spores, so that, both falling in the same neighbourhood, 
the germ-tubes of the spores find suitable hosts at once. This primary 
synthesis, however, probably takes place comparatively rarely in lichens as 
a whole. Propagation is very abundant by means of soredes or brood*^buds 


Fig. 281. — E^ke&e j>uhescens 
Fr. Branch of thallus with 
two young lateral branches 
{s ); algal cells; k, hyph® 
( X 500). (After Luerssen.) 
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consisting of one or more algal cells surrounded ])y h}'|)hx‘ which separate 
from the [larent-thahus. As a rule one species of alga furnishes all the 
algal cells of a lichen ; more rarely two, and then one prevails in abundance 



Fic. 2S2. f'nyi'afit Fr. I)ovt;lopment of soreflet:. .unmi'i of eight ril.gal cells attiiched to 

bypha ; siiuilnr group with bnuiching hypha ; r, soretk*. with algal cell in optical scciion ; d, sorede 
with algal cells divided : gerininatiu.i:j soredes (x-soo -joo). (After Schwendener.) 

over the other. The same species of alga, however, may be found in 
consortism with different s[)ecies of fungus, and taking part in the com- 
position, therefore, of differently formed thallh—different lichens in short. 



Fig, 283.— Cetraria, i&landica Ach., a frutkoselichen (natural size). 


Stahl experimentally proved this in his, successful attempts at lichen 
sjmthesis. The algse which furnish the hosts belong to diiferent groups, 
and both unicellular and hlarnentous forms occur. 

The thalius of lichens is of two sorts^ the hferomerms and the 
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Jwmoiomerous. I'he heteromerous thallus mainly consists of the fungus 
body of the lichen differentiated into a cortical layer and a medullary 
layer, the algce occurring either as a definite layer where the cortical 
and the medullary hyphae join, or they are scattered throughout the 
medulla, or form a dense mass in it. Such thalli exhibit considerable 
variety in forms of growth, and are called foliaceoics, fruticose, ct'ustaceous,. 



Fig. 284. — Roccella, itncioria, DC. A filamentous lichen. Small plant (natural size). 

8cc., in descriptive works. The homoiomerous thallus consists of alga! 
cells and hyphse more or less equally distributed and alike in bulk. 
Collema, referred to below, is a gelatinous lichen, exemplifying this 
structure. Though the fungus does not actually prevail in bulk, it 
modifies the form of the thallus. 

Until comparatively recent times, lichens were considered to be 

Y 
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independent organisms, the algal portion, the so-called ‘gonidia/ ]:)eing 
regarded as only specially developed cells arising from the colourless cells 
of the thallus. In 1868 Schwendener first accurately determined their 
dual nature, though, de Bary had two years before indicated the possibility 
of this state of things in the case of the Collemacem, d:c. The dis¬ 
covery so far, though sufficiently convincing, was based on anatomical 
considerations only, but the matter was finally proved, as well as a thing 
can be proved, by the experiments of Bornet, Treub, Beess, and Stahl. 
Reess succeeded in producing the thallus of Collcma liy synthesis, and 
Stahl went a step farther, and effected the formation of no less than 
three sjiecies of lichen. His observations on the relations of the algal 
and fungal elements of the lichen-thallus crowned the work of demon¬ 
stration of its dual nature. Many systematic licheiiologists who have 
been unable to shake off the traditions of their study still cling to the 
old view of the independent nature of lichens. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the judgment of morphologists on such matters is the 
one to be trusted, especially as the matter has once and for all passed 
beyond the state of trust in authoritative opinion into the perfect state 
of complete proof. 


Literature (Books of CjEneral Reference). " 

Be Bary—Vergleichende Morphologic n. Biologic der Pilze, Mycetozoeii u. Bacterien 
(Leipzig, 1S84). [Translation byGarnseyand Balfour, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1887, referred to in text as de Baiy, Comp. Morph., &c.] 

(In the above book a complete guide to the detailed morphological literature 
will be found.) 

Systematic, 


Saccardo—Syllogc Fungonim (1S82, in progres.s). This work is intended to include 
all known Fungi. 

The student should also consult the nunierous^« works of Fries, dealing 
chiefly with Basidiomycetes; Corda’.s leones Fungomm (Ih-ag, 1837-54); and 
for British Fungi, Berkeley’s Outlines of British Fungology i^So) ; Cooke’s 
Handbook of British Fungi (1S71); the same author’s Illasti*|tions of British 
Fungi (1881, in progress); Stevenson’s Hymenomycetes Britannici (Edinburgh, 
1886); and Phillips’ liandbook of British Discomycetes (London, 1S87). 

Diseases of Plants catmd by Fungi. 

Frank—Krankheiten der Pflanzen (Breslau, 1880^81). 

Sorauer-—Flandbuch der Pflanzenkrankheiten (Berlin, 1886). 

Smith, W. G.—Diseases of Field and Garden Crops (London, 1884). 


Litej'ature of Lichen-thallus, 

This literatureistoo vast to be quoted here in detail, but the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the following essential papers. 

Bornet—Recherches sur lesgonidiesd- Lichens (Ann. Sc. Hat., ser. 5, xvii, and xix ) 
Johow—Ueber;^Westmd't Hymenoliehehen (S'itzber. Berl. Acad., 1884). ' 
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Rccss~-Ueber d. Entstehiing d. Flechte Collema glaucescens (Monber. Berl. Acacl, 
1S71). 

Rces.s Ucljcr d, Natur d. Flechten (Saniml. wiss. Vortrage von Virchow u. v. 
Iloltzendorff, 1S79). 

Schwendener —Die Alg-entypen d. Flechtengonidien (Basel, 1869). 

Schwendener—Erbrlerungen z, Gonidienfrage (Flora, 1S72). 

Schwendener—Die Flechten als I'arasiten d. Algen (Verb. d. Basel, naturf. Ges., 
1873). 

'Stahl—Bcitr. z. Entwickel. d. Flechten, ii. (Leipzig, 1S77). 

Treiib-'Lichenencultiir (Bot. Zeit, 1S73). 

Treub'-Onderzoek. over d. Natuur d. Lichenen (Diss.) (Leiden, 1S73). 

vSpecial Utaafiire is quoted tinder each group. 


GROUP L—PHYCOMYCETES. 


Class XVI11.—Oomycetes. 

Order i,—Peronospore/E. 

The thallus of the PeronospOreae consists of irregularly and copiously 
branched hyphae inhabiting for the most part the living, and especially 
the chlorophyll-bearing, tissues of terrestrial flowering plants of diiferent 
natural orders. The 
mode of life in this case 
is parasitic, and the 
hyph® usually follow 
the intercellular spaces, 
and in many cases send 
short processes termed 
hmEtoria into the ad¬ 
joining cells. These 
hansfcoria are variously 
formed according to the 
species. They are gene¬ 
rally branched in Pero- 
nospora (Corda) and glo¬ 
bular in Cystopus (Lev.). 

The hyphse of other 
species (Phytophthora, 
de By.) traverse the cells 
of the host-plant. Trans¬ 
verse walls do not commonly appear in the hyphse until the period of the 
formation of reproductive organs. The effect of this parasitic mode 



Fig. 285. — Intercellular mycelial hyphas (w)i with haustoria 
penetrating into cells (a)» of Cystopus candidus J of 
, Peronospora caloikeca de By. ( x 390). (After de Baryb 
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of life on the host is extensive destruction of the tissues, usually ending 
in death. Hypertrophy is produced in other cases, especially at the 
time of the formation of oosperms, leading to swellings and distortions', 
of the parts affected. 

Of the species of Pythium (Pringsh.) transferred to' this order by 
de Bary (Bot. Zeit,, i88i) from the Saprolegniete, some are saprophytes 
inhabiting the dead bodies of both plants and animals, while others 
are both parasites and saprophytes. 

The are globular cells with either a smooth or a granulated 

wall of some thickness, situated, as a mle, terminally, or more rarely 
interstitially. Soon after separation by a transverse wall from the hypha 
which bears it, the protoplasm of the oogone, which is rich in drops. 



Fia. 286.— Fertilisation of I-^cronospovc'OJ. /. ■ FI.^ /y//uwu,^ratyV(' Schenk, Successive litagesaccord-' 
iri§; to numbers ( X about 800). iy/.,J\ 7 v;i(’s/(traar/>(fny(rMsdc Ky. Oospheru is invested willi a- 
thick membrane, outside of which is the periplasm contracting' to form outer coat of oosperm (x 6 <kj). 
(After de Bary.) 

: ^ -p 

of fatty matter, begins to collect into a central mass ’#)ntaining the 
drops and bounded by a hyaline layer. Outside this central body 
(o^sj!>/iere) there is left over a clear mass of protoplasm (pmj^/asm), which', 
fills up the space between it and the wall. While the oogone is thus 
developing, the antherid arises, either from the pedicel-cell of the oogone 
itself, or as the terminal cell of a neighbouring branch. It has commonly 
the form of an irregularly bent tube with an unthickened cell-wall, and 
at first ordinarily granular protoplasm. It applies itself closely to the 
wall of the oogone, and sends through it a delicate straight impregnating'^ 
tube, which penetrates to the surface of the oospfiere. The protoplasm 
of the antherid also undergoes about , this period a differentiation into- 
two masses ; one, threadlike but irregular, and occupying, the middle), 
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contains the more granular particles, and is termed the gonoplasm, while 
the other {periplasm) surrounds it. The gonoplasm enters the oosphere 
through the impregnating tube of the antherid, and thus accomplishes 
the act of impregnation. Sometimes two, rarely more, antherids arise 
and apply themselves to the oogone, and this varies both with species 
and individuals. After impregnation the oosperm assumes a cellulose 
membrane, and gradually ripens. The fatty contents collect into one 
body occupying the middle, and the membrane becomes thicker and 
differentiated into two cellulose layers, the extine and the intine. The 
perii'jlasm develops into a brown, often granulated and warty membrane, 
the extine, enclosing the oosperm, Avhile the original wall of the oogone 
generally breaks up, but may in some cases persist. 

The oosperms germinate in water after a period of rest generally 
lasting throughout the winter ; and this takes place either by the emission 
of a germ-tube which gives rise directly to a new thallus like the parent 
one, or the protoplasm divides into a number of zoospores^ which, extruded 
together within a globular sac and escaping from it, swim for a short 
time, and, after settling down, xDush out each a germ-tube which pro¬ 
duces a new thallus. In other species, again, both methods of germina¬ 
tion occur, some of the oosperms directly emitting germ-tubes, while in 
the others the production of zoospores intervenes. In certain species, 
the oosperms of which produce a germ-tube directly, a short mycele 
{prmiyceli) is formed, which, after bearing a few conidiospores^ dies, and 
these conidiospores in turn propagate new thalli. 

The non-sexual organs of propagation {conidiospores) are borne upon 
special branches of the thallus {sporophores) in a variety of ways cha¬ 
racteristic of'the genera and in a minor degree of the species. These 
germinate either by means of a germ-tube directly produced, or the 
contents break up into zoospores, which, after swarming, settling down, 
and becoming invested with a membrane, also produce germ-tubes. 

lire usual course of life is the production upon the thallus of vast 
numbers of conidiospores, which propagate the species extensively 
throughout spring and summer, followed in autumn by the bearing of 
sexual organs, with which the generation terminates. De Bary points 
out (' Comp. Morph.,’ &c., 1884) that only in the instances above mentioned 
of the production from the oosperm of a promycele bearing a few coni¬ 
diospores, can a distinct alternation of generatmis be recognised* There 
is indeed merely the succession of one oosperm-bearing generation to 
another, the propagating spores being only accessory products of the 
thallus. In, such cases as Pythium vexans (de By.) and Artotrogus 
.(Mont.), for example, there are no such organs of propagation at all, or 
at least long-continued research has failed to discover them. OthOr' 
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species a])pear again to have lost the power of producing sexual organs^ 
and this is notably the case in Phytophthora inlcstans (de By.), the 
potato-disease fungus, which succeeds in hibernating by means of a 
perennial mycele. In such a case the species is entirely dependent 
upon the propagating spores for distribution. 

Cystopis (Lev.).—The thallus consists of hyphre inliabiting the 
intercellular spaces of the tissue of flowering plants, and provided with 



haustoria. The oosperms are resting-cells which ger¬ 
minate in spring by means of the production of zoo¬ 
spores in the usual way. The propagating zoospores 
are borne in zoosporanges at the end of cylindrical or 
club-shaped zoo$porangwpho 7 ‘es in vertical series. A 
small broad swelling first appears at the apex, and 
then a transverse wall cuts off the upper portion,, 
which rounds off and thus becomes the first and 
oldest zoosporange of the series. Then another is 
cut off in the same fashion, while the sporangio- 
phore elongates. A series or chain is thus produced,, 
each zoosporange joined to its neighbour by a very 
short and slender connecting stalk. The first cell 
’at the top of the series has a thicker wall than the 
others, is yellowish in colour, and is, at least in tlie 
vast majority of cases, incapable of germination. If 
germination does take place, a germ-tube is said to 
be produced, while all the other members of tlic series 
give rise to zoospores. These chains of zoos|)oranges 
arise in dense masses side by side belo^v the epicierm 
of the ho.st, which is gradually ruptured, permitting 
their escape, the thick wall of the top memi;)er of the 


Fig. mycelial scrics scrving as a shield in bursting the cpiderm. 

When the zoosiaores germinate, their germ-tubes enter 
the host byway of the stomates, by this means attain- 
sporangw, iiig diiectly the intercellular spaces. The disease thus 

set up in the host is not so active as in the case of 


species of Peronospora, and the parts affected do not perish $0 rapidly. 
During the formation of oosperms in Cystopus candidus (Lev,), regions 
of the host undergo acute hypertrophy. The commonest species of the 
genus is C, candidus (‘white rust'), which attacks a large number of 
CmcifeuB. Cabbages and the Shepherd's Purse (Capsella bursa-pas- 
toris) suffer conspicuously from it, while the latter is often affected hy 
I^Uronospora^parasitica, (de',By.y;in.''company with,it.' ■ Other well-known 
:'^ecies^.ard^O'.;iP9rtuIac^ C. cublcus (L6v.).. 
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Peronos/>om (Corda).—The thallus and the sexual organs closely 
resemble those of Cystopus. In both genera the passage of protoplasm 
from the antherid into the oogone is not directly visible, and the 
oogonial periplasm is more abundant than in the other genera. In 
germinating, the oosperm produces a germ-tube, but the process of germi¬ 
nation has not been observed in a number of species, and, as de Bary says 
(Journ. E.oy, Agric. Soc., 1876), it is quite possible that the species of 
Peronospora which, like Cystopus, produce zoospores from their ‘conidia^ 
(zoosporanges) present also the same phenomenon in connection with 
the oosperms. The sporophores of Peronospora commonly issue from 
the host-plant through the stomates, and are, for the most part, regu¬ 
larly and copiously branched. At the fine points of the branches the 
non-sexual propagating bodies are produced singly. These are in some 
species conidiospores germinating by the emission of a germ-tube, and 
in others zoosporanges producing zoospores. Conidiospores and zoo¬ 
sporanges are borne in precisely similar fashion, and present the same 
appearance up to the production of the germ-tube or zoospores, as the 
case may be. The zoospores are formed within, and escape from the 
original zoosporangial membrane and not from an extruded sac. Inter¬ 
mediate between these forms are the plas?natoj 3 arous species (P. densa,, 
Rab., and P. pygmsea, Ung.), in which the whole protoplasm escapes, 
from the spore in a mass through the opening of a papilla-like point in 
the wall, and, at oilce becoming globular, secretes a cellulose membrane,, 
and subsequently germinates by the emission of a short thick germ-tube.. 
The germ-tuhes both of zoospores and of conidiospores penetrate* 
directly the epiderm of the host and the cells underlying it, until an 
intercellular space is reached. This genus contains a large number of 
well-known parasites, such as P. viticola (de By.) on the vine,, P. nivea 
{de By.) on Umbelliferie, P. parasitica (de By.) on Cruciferai, P. Schlei- 
deniana (Ung.) on onions ; P. Viciae (de By.), P. Trifoliorum (de By),, 
&c. Hypertrophy is frequently produced in the host at the time of 
oosperm-formation, but not so acutely as by Cystopus. The oosperms 
of :several species are unkno-wn, and of these P. Rumicis (Corda) and 
P. Sckachtii (Fiickel) hibernate by means of their perennial mycele,, 
while P. Plcarije (TuL),-the oosperms of which are known, passes tfee: 
winter in the same way. 

FhyiepWwra (de By.).—This genus was founded for the reception 
of P. infestans (de By.), which was formerly placed in Peronospora.. 
Industrious research has failed to discover the sexual organs and 
oosperms of this species. Mr, Worthington Smith claims to have 
, found them, but the balance of evidence is distinctly against this., 
The sexual organs of Phytophthora omnivora (de By.) have bben 
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observed, however, and fertilisation takes ])lace in the usual way. A 
very small quantity of gonoplasm (not visibly differentiated) passes 
over into the oosphere. The antherids and oogones arise together 
in this species, and develop in close connection. The oosperms 
form each a promycele, as described above. The sporangiophores of 



Fig. 288.-“Simple sporophores of Phytophih&ya infmnns cle By. formation of first 
spores (zoosporanges) at ends of branches: />, two ripe spores'on each branch and a third 
being formed (x about 200). (After de Briry.) 


Phytophthora, which resemble those of Peronospora in general habit, 
differ from them in the fact that each branch bears more than one pro¬ 
pagating body-“not in chains, like Cystopus, but at intervals on the 
l)ranch. In P. infestans a ])ropagating cell is produced at the a|,)ex of 
each ];)ranch ; and as it ripens a pat)illa-like swelling arises beneath it ; 

the branch grows on and turns 
the cell aside. These pro])agat- 
ing cells are usually zoosporanges, 
but not unfreqiiently they are coni- 
diospores, differing from them in 
no other respect than the pro¬ 
duction of a germ-tube directly 
instead of zoospores. The zoo¬ 
spores are formed within and 
escape directly from the zoospo- 
range itself, as in Peronospora. 

Phytophthora infestans has a special economic interest, as the cause 
of the well-known potato-disease. The disease first appears, as a rule, 
on the green leave$ of the potato plant in July'or August, the sporangio¬ 
phores emerging through the stomates. Sporanges are formed, under 
favourable Conditions Of temp^mture, moisture, &c., in a few hoursi are 



Fig. i89,^Zoos|>oranges of Phytophthora infestans 
deUy. 1*3 division completed; 5 , escape of zoo¬ 
spores; free zoospores; d, spores come to rest 
and germinating ( x 390). (After de Bary.) 
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wafted away, and, falling on other potato leaves, there produce zoospores, 
or germ-tubes directly, in drops of water formed by dew or rain. The 
germ-tubes penetrate the epiderm, setting up fresh growths of mycele in 
new plants, and thus the disease is propagated. Countless numbers of 
such propagating cells, each potentially the mother of a number of zoo¬ 
spores, may thus be set free from a few diseased plants, and the spread 
of infection and destruction of tissue in warm moist weather is almost 
inconceivably rapid. The disease extends to all parts of the plant, in¬ 
cluding the tubers, in which the mycele often remains in a resting con¬ 
dition throughout the winter (as - in certain species of Peronospora 
mentioned above), and from which a fresh start is made in the following 
year. The interest attaching to the'subject is mainly economic, and an 
extensive literature bearing upon it has grown up—by far the greater 
part of it utterly worthless. 

PytMum (Pringsh.).—Several species of this genus are saprophytes, 
inhabiting the dead bodies of plants and animals, while others are true 
parasites on fresh-water algae, on prothallia, and on flowering plants. 
The thallus and sexual organs are of the type described, The oosperms 
■of P. proliferum (de By.), like those of Phytophthora omnivora, form a 
promycele \ Avhile of P. vexans (de By.) the oosperms only are known. 
The formation of propagating spores occurs at the end of simple thallus- 
hyphae. A terminal cell is cut off by a transverse wall, and usually becomes 
a zoosporange. This body expands at the apex into a thin globular 
sac, into which the whole of its protoplasm empties itself. There zoo¬ 
spores are differentiated, and, bursting the sac, escape and germinate. 
There is some variation according to species in the forms of the zoo- 
sporanges ; sometimes they are round or oval and sometimes elongated. 
They have not the definite arrangement which characterises the other 
genera. P. intermedium (de By.) and P. de Baryanum (Plesse) some¬ 
times form spores which emit a germ-tube instead of the usual zoospo- 
ranges. P. gracile (Schenk), P. entophytum (Pringsh.), and P. Chloro- 
• cocci (Lohde) inhabit fresh-water algte, P. Equiseti (Sad.) and P. 
circumdans (Lohde) attack prothallia, while P. de Baryanum infests 
seedlings of different phanerogams and fern-prothallia. The last-named 
is capable of attaining full development as a saprophyte on both dead 
plants and animals. P. intermedium, also saprophytic, becomes a 
parasite on fern-prothallia. It is -worthy of note that these fungi are 
parasitic only on seedlings, prothallia, &c., which contain abundance of 
water ; and though P. de Baryanum causes local injury to grown plants, 
this power may be raised to one of destruction under water. Pythium 
vexans is found in diseased potato tubers. 
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Fossil Form. 

Pemnosporiks (W.G.S,).—This genus was founded by Mr. Worthing¬ 
ton Smith for the reception of a fossil fungus Peronosporites anticjiiariiis 
(W.G.S.), first detected by Mr. Carruthers in the axis of a Lepidodendroii 
from the coal measures. Mycele and bodies which may well lie oogones 
are visible in the preparations. The fungus is probably nearly related 
to Pythium. 

Literature, 

De Bary —Reclierches sur le clLh’eloppcment de quclcpw^ Champignons parasites 
(Ann. Sc. Nat., 4 sen, Tom. xx.). (Contains reference to older literature.) 

De Bary—Zur Kenntnissdcr Peronosporeen (Beitr. ziir Morph, u. Ihysiol. d. Pilze, ii.). 
De Bary-Untersuch. iiber die Peroiiosp. u. Saprolegn. (//vF., iv.). 

De Bary—Research into the Nature of the Potato-fiingu.s (Phytophiliora infestaiis de 
By.) (Journ, Roy, Agric. .Soc., 1876, xii.). 

De Bary —Zur Kenntniss tier Peronosporeen (Bot. Zeit., i8Sl). 

Carnii—INfonogr. d. Saproleg. (Pythium) (Ann. Sc. Nat., 5 ser., Tom. xv.). 

Hesse—Pythium de Baryanum, Halle, 1874. 

Millardet—Le Mildioii (Paris, G, Masson, 18S2 ; and Journ. d’Agric. pratictue, 
1S81, T. L, No. 6, and 18S2, T. ii., No. 27). 

Pringsheim—Die Saprolegnieen (Pythium) (Jahrb. wiss. Bot., i,). 

Schrdter—Peronospora obducens (Pledwigia, 1S77, p. 129). 

Schrdter—Protomyces graminicola 1S79, P* ^ 3 )* 

W. G., Smith—Restiiig-spores (so called) of Potato Disea.se (Card. Citron., 1S75, 

N.S. ; and 1876, vi.,N.S.). 

W. G. Smith—Perono.sporites antiquarius, W. G. S. (Gard. Chron,, 1S77). [See also 
G. Murray, Academy, 17 Nov. 1877 and following numbers; and Williamson, 
Phil Trans. Roy. Soc. Lond., 1881.] 

A. Zalewski—Zur Kenntnbs der Gattimg Cystopus (Bot. Centralb., 1883, No, 33). 

Order 2.-.ANcvidSTKAi 

This order embraces a few genera which, so far as what is known of 
them indicates, are related most nearly to Pythium. All the meml)ers 
of the group are parasitic in fresh-water algte (Clacloi)hora, Mougeotia, 
Spirogyra, Mesocarpus, Closterium, &c.), and they are all farther charac¬ 
terised by simplicity of structure. The thallus i.s rcj tresented by hyphm 
at first undivided, which often extend from one end of the host-cell to 
the other. Ancylistes Closterii (Pfitz.) displaces the cliorophyll-plates of 
its host, and ultimately causes the death of the cell. Lagenidium 
(Schenk), found in filamentous alg£e, causes the separation of cell-contents 
from cell-wall, and discolours the chlorophyll, which gathers together 
into a mass* . 

The sexual organs are formed by the division into cells of the thallus- 
hyphre by transverse walls. Of these cells, some swell and become 
oogones, while others remain small and act as antherids (Myzocytium^ 
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Scbenlc) ; or different individuals produce the oogones and the 
antherids (Lagenidium, Ancylistes), A perforation having been made 
in the oogonial wall, the whole of the protoplasm of the antherid empties 
itself into the oogone (there being no periplasm), and the united mass 
rounds itself off and becomes the oosperm. The germination of the 
oosperm has not been observed. 

Propagation takes place by means of zoospores (Lagenidium), and 
to this end either the whole thallus-hypha becomes transformed into a 
zoosporange, or it is divided into a series of such. Each zoosporange 
sends out through the membrane of the host-cell to the surrounding 
water a protuberance, through which the contents escape after the 
fashion of Pythium, forming uniciliated zoospores, which ultimately 
attack the fresh cells of other algre. In Ancylistes the only propagation 
known is a process of extension of its hyphse from one host to another. 

Literature. 

Cornu—Monogr. des Saprolegn. {loc, at.). 

Cornu— Note sur I’oospore clu Myzocytium proliferum, Schenk (Bull. Soc. Bot. 
France, xvi., 1869, p. 222). 

Pfitzer—Ein neuer Algen Parasit (Monatsber. Berl. Acad., 1872). 

Schenk—Ueber das Vorkommencontractiler Zellen im Pflanzenreich (Wurzburg, 185S). 
Zopf—Ueber einen neuen parasitischen Phycomyceten, &c. (Lagenidium) (Bot. Zeit.y 

1S79, P. 351)- A 


Order 3,—Monoelepharide/E. 

The single genus 
Monoblepharis (Corn.), 
like the preceding 
group, is closely re¬ 
lated to Peronosporese 
and especially to Py¬ 
thium. The thallus- 
hyphoe bear both ter¬ 
minal and interstitial 
oogones, in which there 
is no preliminary dif¬ 
ferentiation of peri¬ 
plasm, but the whole 
protoplasm contracts 
and forms the 00- 
sphere, while the apex 
of the oogonial wall opens. The antherid (usually a cell adjoining an 
oogone) produces several swarming antherozoids, which escape, one of 



Fig. %i^o.—MonohUpkaris sphcerka. Cornu, 
oogone, 0^ and antherid, antherozoid, s. 
successive stages (x 800). (After Cornu.) 


B'ilaxnent bearing an 
The numbers indicate 
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them attaining and entering by the apical opening of the oogonc, and 
uniting with the oosphere. The resulting oosperm has not yet been 
observed to germinate. 

Propagation takes place by the formation of uniciliated zoospores in 
zoosporanges, from which they escape in the same way as those of 
Phytophthora. 

Literature. 

Cormi—Monogr. des Saprolegn. [loc. cH.), 


Order 4.—-SAPROLEONiEm. 

The Saprolegnieo2j as their name indicates, are sap)ropbytes on tlie 
dead bodies of both plants and animals in water ; with at all events tlie 
exception of the Saprolegnia of the salmon disease, which is ])oth sapro¬ 
phyte and facultative parasite. The cause of the predisposition to this 
disease has not yet been exactly determined, as for example has been tlie 
case with those species of Pythium which possess a similar mode of life. 
Prof, de Bary points out with regard to them that susceptilrility to disease 
in the host is in relation to the amount of water present. The problem 
in the case of the salmon disease has every appearance of Ireing a more 
complex one. The Saproiegnie^e bear in other respects much resem¬ 
blance to the Peronosporese, .and especially to Pythium, which until 
recently was included among the former. Pythium indeed presents 
points of relationship with the types of Oomycetes in general; and the 
relationship is rendered the more striking by the union in some of its 
species of both parasitic and saprophytic modes of life. The tliallus- 
hyphoe of the Saprolegniem are usually of relatively large siz.e, springing 
from slender rhhmds buried in the sub.stratum. 

The oogoncs arise, as in Peronosporem, on branc.he.s of the thallus- 
hyphte. In most cases, however, several oospliercs are formed in each 
■oogone (sometimes as many as thirty or forty), and, no periplasm having 
been differentiated, the whole of the oogonial protoplasm is included in 
them. It happens in some cavses that only one oosphere is formed, 
but the number is variable according to species, and also partly according 
to individuals. Pits arise, but by no means always, in the oogonial wall 

The antherids, which are commonly club-shaped, are produced on 
■slender branches of the thallus ; and each antherid is borne either on 
the same hypha of the thallus as the oogone to which it is attached, or 
on a hypha which bears no oogones. The remarkable point about 
these antherids is their impotency, since no actual observation of the 
transference of protoplasm from them to the oospheres has ever been 
made, though they perforate the oogonial wall, and processes, like 
impregnating tubes sent through, , come in contact with the oospheres. 
These processes grow from one oosphere to another, and may even 
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emerge again outside the oogonial wall, but they remain closed at all 


points, and after a day or two perish, 
antherids never produce these pro¬ 
cesses, or the oogones may be 
without antherids. In other cases 
antherids are never produced at all, 
or only by way of rare exception. 
In the meantime the oospheres ripen 
into oosperms, while the antherids, 
if present, perish. Pringsheim has 
recently endeavoured to show that 
impregnation takes place in certain 
species by the transference into the 
oospheres of minute portions of 
antheridial protoplasm moving in 
amceboid fashion, Pe Bary points 
out that, while Pringsheim has not 
actually seen this, the sole evidence 
trusted to is that of stained prepa¬ 
rations, which appear to exhibit open 
communication between antherid 
and oosphere, &:c. In any case the 
observation does not aifect those 
cases where antherids are either want¬ 
ing, or do not produce the penetrating 
tubular processes. 

The ripe oosperms thus parthe- 
nogenetically produced germinate 
after a period of rest varying from 
a few days to several months. Ger¬ 
mination takes place, as in the 
Peronosporeae, either by means of 
a germ-tube, or zoospores are pro¬ 
duced. 

Propagation is effected by the 
agency of zoospores produced in 
special zoosporanges, and also excep¬ 
tionally by means of certain resting- 
cells formed by the mycele after 
transverse division of the hyphse 
(Saprolegnia). These swell out into 
braiies and plentiful protoplasm, and 


the case of certain species, the 



Fig. 9 .gi.—‘A to C, Achlya raccimsa Hildebr. 
At the end of A is an empty zoosporange, 
with empty zoospore membranes ; at a, d, and 
c, are oegones with antherids, a, in an eai-ly 
stage, If and c as in B, oogone with two 
oospheres and^ an antheridial tube applied 
to one. C, ripe oosperm. AcMva, 

j^olyandra Hildebr. oosperms germinat¬ 
ing. E, germinating oosperm which has formed 
a sporange with a head of spores. (A x 145, 
B and C x 375, fJ and E x 225.) (After 
de Bary.) 

globular form, with thick mem- 
germinate by the emission of a 


germ-tube, or zoospores are formed in them (^resting sporanges^ of 
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Pringshcim)- These resting cells or sponinges arc formed only on 
old myceles, and by no means regularly. 

The zoosi)oranges vary in form with the 
genus, and in a minor degree with tlie 
species. The usual form is a large club” 
shaped zoosporangc containing a great 
number of biciliated zoos[)Ores, which 
escape from it through an opening at the 
apex; though in poorly developed indi- 
viduals (and normally in Aphanomyt'.es, de 
By.), the zoosjiorange is more cylindrical, 
and only one row of zoospores is formed. 
In Saprolegnia (Nees al) Ihsenl).) the zoo¬ 
spores are actively motile when they escaiie. 
Their activity ceases for the most part 
after a few minutes j they settle down, 
assume a thin cellulose-membrane, rest 
for a short time, only to escape from this 
membrane, and resume active movement 
before final settling down and germina¬ 
tion. The spores of individuals may on 
the other hand omit the second period of 
movement, and germinate directly on first 
settling down. In Achlya (Nees al) Esenb.) 
and Aphanomyces the spores escai)c from 
the sporange without cilia and active 
movement. They arrange themselves in 
glolmlar firshion outside the apex of the 
sporange, assume each a thin cellulose- 
Fig. a92.-~>Zoosj)onwge^ of Ac/Uya membrane, within which they rest for a 
but Htiii enclosed, with zoo- few hours, and, escaping from it, swim 

spores escaping. At n they are m- i , •, ,. ... , 

vested with a cell-membrane, at c al)OUt, and, Settling dOWIl, ultimately get- 

ir/(rabI«34"‘(AftSBa".) minatc. In the sporanges of Dictyuchus 
(Leitg.) the spores are each enclosed in 
netdike cellulose walls, from which, they escape, not by any special 
orifice of the sporange, but by taking as it were the shortest cut through 
the sporangial wall and empty spore-cases if they come in the w^ay. 

In Aplanes Braunii (de By.) the formation of propagating spores is 
as a rule omitted. When produced they give rise to germ-tubes directly 
without swarming. 

The zoospores produced by oosperms behave^ so far as is known 
like those from the corresponding zoosporanges. 
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The modes of zoospore-formation in Phytophthora and Cystopus, 
Pythium Achlya, and Aphanomyces, Dictyuchus, and lastly Saprolegnia, 
express in an interesting way the relationships of these genera. 

Literature. 

De Bary-Beitr. zur Kenntniss der Achlya prolifera (Bot. Zeit., 1S52). 

De Baiy—Einige neue Saprolegnieen (Pringslieim’s Jahrh. wiss. Bot., ii.). 

De Bary—Untei-siich, uberdie Peronosp. u. Saprolegn. {Beitr. zur iMorph. u. Physiol, 
der Pilze, iv.). 

De Bary—-Zii Pringsheim’s Neue Beob. liber d. Befnichtungsact der Gattungen Achlya 
und Saprolegnia (Bot. Zeit., 1883). 

Cornu—Monograph, der Saprolegn, (Ann. Sc. Nat., 1872). 

liiklebrandt—Mycolog. Beitrage, i. (Pringsheim’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot., vi.). 

Plartog—On the Formation and Liberation of Zoospores in the Saprolegniece (Quart. 
Journ. Micr. Sc., 1S87). 

Plartog—Recent Researches on Saprolegnieje (Annals of Botany, 1S8S). 

Pluxley and Murray—Salmon Disease (Reports of Inspector of Fisheries, 1S82, 1S83, 
1884, 1885. See also Quart. Journ. Micr. Sc., 1S82, and Journ. Bot., 1885). 

Leitgeb—Neue Saprolegnieen [ibid.y vii.). 

Lindstedt—Synopsis der Saprolegn., Berl., 1S72. 

Pringsheim-—Entwickelungsgeschichte der Achlya prolifera (N. Acta Acad. Leop.- 
Carol., xxiii., p. i). 

Pringsheim—Beitr. zur Morph, u. Syslematik d. Algen, ii. Die Saprolegn. (Jahrb. 
wiss. Bot., i., ii., and ix.). 

Pringsheim—Neue Beobacht. liber d. Befruchtungsact von Achlya u. .Saprolegnia 
(Sitzber. Berl. Acad., 8 Juni, 1S82). Nachtragliche Bemerk. zu dem Be¬ 
fruchtungsact von Achlya (Pringsheim’s Jahrb. wiss. Bot., xiv.). 

Reinsch—Beobacht. liber einige neue Saprolegn. {ibid,y xi.). 

Thuret—Rech. sur les zoospores des Algues, 1851. 

Ward—*On Saprolegniem, and also on Pythium (Quart. Journ. Micr. Sc., 1S83), 
Contain histological details. 


Class XIX.—Zygomycetes. 

Order i.—Mucorini. 

The Mucorini are for the most part terrestrial saprophytes, the re¬ 
mainder being parasites on other Mucorini, The thallus consists of a 
copiously branching hypha undivided up to the time of the production 
of spores or sporanges, when transverse walls first appear. Sexual repro¬ 
duction is effected by the formation of a zygospertn^ while spores and pro¬ 
pagating cells (like some of the resting-cells produced by the mycele of 
Saprolegnia) are also borne, the former regularly and in characteristic 
forms, the latter only in special cases and under certain conditions. The 
production of a zygosperm is effected by the conjugation of two specially 
differentiated cells, gametes, not to be distinguished from each other by 
any mark or power of movement The two cells thus contributing to 
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its formation either, by their sini])le fusion, tliemselves ('onstitiitc the 
zygosperm, or this body is the direct ofrs|')ring (daiighter-cell) of the 
union. The spores are produced either in terminal sporani^es or singl)* 
at the apex of a sporophorc^ or again serially in like fashion to the last. 
In a considerable number of cases the zygosperms are,unknown, and it 



Fig, 293.—i?, Phycomyces niUns Kze. Plant grown on decoction of plums ; mycelc, w/, spo- 
rophore, y;. A, C, and P, Mttcor MncedQ'h, A, sporangein optical longitudinal section. 

Cj zygosperm (s) borne on suspensors. Z', germ-tube; y, sporange. .Z), conjugation. 

a, gametes ; < 5 , suspensors. (B slightly, A, C, and /> more highly magnified.) (After 

Brefeld.) 

may be assumed, on the weighty authority of de Bary, that ih certain of 
these they do not occur, since industrious observation has failed to dis¬ 
cover them. They are known, in fact, only in nineteen species, though 
future research may bring a fair number more to light. Where they have 
been observed the life-history proceeds as follows. The germinating 
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zygosperm gives rise directly to a promycele bearing the characteristic 
spores, and these in turn produce on germination a mycele which bears 
spores again, and ultimately a zygosperm. It has been observed in an 
artificially nourished individual, that the germinating zygosperm at once 
produced a mycele which subsequently bore spores without the inter¬ 
vention of the promycele stage. In another instance (Sporoclinia gi'andis. 
Link) zygosperms have been observed on a mycele which arose from a 
spore, before the production of sporophores upon it; while it sometimes 
happens in this species that a zygosperm is produced on a mycele arising 
directly from a zygosperm without the intervention of spores at all. But 
in the great majority of cases the production of spores precedes the 
formation of a zygosperm on the same mycele. In' many species the 
zygosperms arc of rare occurrence, and an indefinite number of succes¬ 
sive spore-bearing generations come between zygosperm and zygosperm. 
Throughout the whole order spores are produced in vastly greater 
numbers than zygosperms. Syzygites (Ehrenb.) is the generic name given 
to certain forms of doubtful affinity which produce, so far as is known, 
zygosperms alone. 

Sub-order i : Mucore/E. —The members of this group are for the 
most part saprophytes on the excrement of animals, fruits, bread, 
saccharine fiuids, &c. The thallus-hyph^e are relatively large and much 
ramified. The conjugating hyphas arise either as branches of the 
mycele or on special hyphse somewhat resembling sporangiophores, 
their place of origin being, in different instances, in either morphological 
or merely local approximation to each other. At an early stage of 
development they come into contact by their apices, and a firm connec¬ 
tion between the two is established. Thus joined the development of 
each goes on, and soon a transverse wall cuts off the apical portion of 
each. This portion is a and the rest of the hypha, generally 

club-shaped, its snspensor. A pore next appears in the centre of the 
original wall separating the two gametes, and gradually the whole wall 
disappears and the contents conjugate. The zygosperm thus formed 
increases in size, drawing upon the contents of the suspensors. The 
protoplasm becomes dense, and the fatty contents gather into a large drop. 
The wall commonly becomes covered externally with warts or spines at 
all points except where the suspensors are attached. The form of the 
whole is roundish or drum-shaped, the smooth walls adjoining the sus¬ 
pensors corresponding with the sides of the drum. The wall is divided 
into two coats, the outer one {extine) brown or black, and the inner one 
Pintim) stratified, and either entering the corrugations of the extine or 
remaining smooth along the surface of contact with it. The suspensors 
’usually' remain in statu quo, but in Rhizopus nigricans (Ehrenb.), where 
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one gamete is about half the height, though of the same breadth, as the 
other, the suspensor of the smaller one beeoinc.s greatly enlarged after 
conjugation, while the other remains as it was. In most eases the sus- 
pensors eventually decay, but in others (Phycoinyces, Kze., and Al)si(lia,, 
Van Tiegh.) an outgrowth of darkly coloured hyplao takes place lr(-)rn 
each suspensor and invests the zygosperm. In Mortierella (Coenians), 
which has a smooth extine, this outgrowth arises from the hyphre bearing 
the suspensors (as well as from the suspensors in one case), and forms a 
compact integument of the zygosperm. In M. nigrescens (Van d'iegh.) 
this outgrowth begins after conjugation, first from the sus|)ensors, then 
from the adjpinihg hyphio; while in M. J?lostafinskii (i>ref.) the outgrowth 


ffp 



Fig. nij^rienns lUir. Fornuititm ofa zy!,;oHp«nn. Slay;«s ucconling to 

I. tiers ( X about Qu). (After dc llary.) 

takes place solely from the adjoining hyplttu, and begins so early that an 
investment is formed before actual conjugation takes place. 

A phenomenon resembling that of the parthenogenesis of the Sapro- 
legnieae is exhibited by a number of the Mucorete in the formation of mygo- 
sperms. This occurs in Absidia, Sporodinia (Link), and Spinellus fusiger 
(Van Tiegh,), and the formation of these bodies ensues when gametes 
have failed to conjugate, and even when single gametes only are pro¬ 
duced, They possess the structure and, power of germination of normal 
zygosperms, just as the parthenogenetic oosperms of Saprolegnia do. 
Bainier States that Mucor tenuis (Link) forms only azygosperms, and 
, de Bary suggests that the (as yet little known) Azygites of Fries may be 
found to exhibit this phenomenon. . 

On the germination of the zygosperm, as has been said, a promycek 
bearing spbranges is produced and these sporanges have the 
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same structure as those that follow them. They are globular sacs borne 
at the end of sporangiophores, and the spores produced within them are 
never endowed with the power of active movement. The different 
forms of sporange and sporangiophore afford characters for the genera 
of the group. Mucor (Michel.), Pilobolus (Tode), Sporodinia (Link), 
Phycomyces, Rhizopus (Ehrenb.), Circinella (Van Tiegh.), and Absidia 
possess a peculiar conformation of the basal wall of the sporange. It 
bulges inwards in a conical or more or less oval form (see fig. 293 a), and 
presents an appearance which has suggested the name of columel for 
this peculiarity. Of the genera possessing a columel some are dis¬ 
tinguished by a fugacious sporangial wall, others by a firm persistent 
one, while the mode of branching of the sporangiophore (or the absence 
of branching) and its general form, afford other generic characters. 
Mortierella has a fugacious sporangial wall but no columel. Tham 
nidium (Link), Chaetostylum (Van Tiegh.), and Helicostylum (Cord.) 
have two kinds of sporange, the one kind like those of Mucor, and 
the other smaller (sporangioles) with a persistent wall, no columel, 
and containing but a few spores, which however resemble the others in 
function. 

On old and on badly nourished myceles of some species, accessory 
propagating bodies are formed {chlamydospores, stylo spores^ &:c.). All 
such accessory spores are capable of giving rise to normal characteristic 
myceles either at once or after a period of rest. In Mortierella single 
acrospores are borne on slender mycelial hyphse. The old myceles and 
even the sporangiophores of Mucor break up into resfing-ceils like those 
of Saprolegnia with thick walls. The chlamydospores (Van Tieghem) of 
Mortierella are such bodies, and where they occur terminally, de Bary 
regards them as transitional forms to the acrospores of the same genus 
just mentioned. Brefeld and Van Tieghem have described (Mucor 
racemosus, Fres., &c.) another form of accessory propagating spores, 
which are produced in series or chains through transverse division of 
the mycelial hyphse. These either remain joined together in conferva 
fashion, as Berkeley says, or they part company, and each such cell 
exhibits a yeast-like vegetation. 

Sub-order 2: CHiEXOCLADiE/E.—The mycelial hyphaeof Chmtdcladium 
(Fres.) become attached to the hyphas of the Mucor-host, and, by the 
resorption of the cell-wall at the place of contact, effect a direct com¬ 
munication. At such places of attachment a large number of globular 
protuberances are produced close together, forming a body of consider¬ 
able size, which may be regarded as a food-reservoir. The act of con¬ 
jugation and the formation of the zygosperm agree in all essential par¬ 
ticulars with the corresponding processes in the Mucorese. The intine. 
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of the zygosperm has a smooth surface, not entering the external warts 
of the extine. Azygosperms have not l)cen observed. The sporo])]ioreH 
terminate in a fine hair-point, but below this give rise to a whorl ot 
branches nearly at right angles to each other, terminating again each in 
a hair-point. These again branch more or less in like fashion. The 
ultimate branches become swollen, and on these swellings fine short 
sterigmata arise, each sterigma bearing a spore. The mass of spores 
thus produced has a bimch-like aspect. 

Cunningham’s Choanephora, found by him on the flowers of I Iiljisciis, 
appears to approach most nearly to Chmtocladiiira. 

Sub-order 3 : P[PTOCKi'HAiaiHC/K.'-"This very small group (Piptoce- 
phalis, de By., Synccphalis, Van Tiegh.) is, like the last, composed of 
parasites on the Mucoreas, and to this end the mycelial hyphm bear 

Iiaiistoria^ each of wliich. 



Fu'i. 295.— Fn'saifa/ta dc l?y. and Wor. Con- 
jiijijation and formation <.)f a Stages lii the 

order of the numbers (X 650). (After Urcfeld.) 


emits from its slightly 
swollen base a small 
crop of short delicate 
rhhoids traversing the 
Mucor-hypha affected. 
I'hc conjugating hyphm 
of Fiptoceplialis are 
arched somewhat like an 
inverted fl, the point 
of contact being the 
summit. Actual conju¬ 
gation occurs, as in the 
Mucoreie; but when this 
stage is reached, the pro¬ 


duct of the conjugation 
begins to swell at the point of union, and generally on the convex 
side, into a globular body, wdiich l)ecomes echinulate as it swells. 


When it has attained its full size and development at the expense of 
the protoplasm of the united gametes, it becomes separated from them 


by transverse partition, and remains seated, as it were, on the summit 
of the arch. Though not the morphological equivalent of the zygo* 
sperm of the Mucore^^ but rather the offspring of the original zygo¬ 
sperm produced by the conjugation of the gametes, it will be most 
convenient to regard it as the zygosperm. The sporophorcs bear at 
their apices series or chains of spores produced by transverse partition. 
In Piptocephalis the sporophore, is,, dieliotomously branched at the 
summit, and each bifurcation bears a capitulum of chains of spores. 
Accessory acrospores are sometimes produced by Syiicephalis. • 
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De Bary (^Comp. Morph./ p. 156) treats the incompletely known 
Dimargaris and Dispira, both of Van Tieghem, as at present doubtful 
Mucorini, probably near Piptocephalideae. Another small group of 
genera of doubtful position is formed by Kickxella (Coem.), Martensella 



Fig. 296^. — P. Fresemana. M, a mycelial tube of Mucar Mucedo^ the host of Pipto- 
cephalis. The mycele of the latter, penetrates M by haustoria, k, zygosperm, 
sporophore (x 300, the rest x 630). (After Brefeld.) 


(Coem.), Coemansia (Van Tiegh. and Le Mon.); while Sorokin’s Zygo- 
chytrium, an aquatic saprophyte on dead insects, the account of which 
needs confirmation, stands in a like uncertain position. 

Literature. 

BainierObserv. sur les Mucorin^es et sur les zygospores des Mucorinees (Ann. Sc. 
Nat., 6 s^r., Tom. xv., 188,3). 

De Bary und Woronin—Beitr. zur Morph, u., Physiol, der Pilze, L and ii 
Brefeld—Bot, Unters. liber Schimmelpike, i, and iv. 
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Urefeld—Uebcr Gahrung, iii. (Landw. Jahrb., Thiel, v., 1876), 

Coemans—Spicilege mycologique (Bull. Soc, Bol, Belg., i.). 

Coemans—Qiielqiies IT}’phomycetes nouveaiix (Bull. Acad. Roy. de Bu 1 gi(|iic, 2 ser.^ 
Tom. XV.), 

Coemans—Recherches sur le polymorphismc et les differcnts apparcils tie reproduction 
chez les Miicorinees [ibid., Tom. xvi.). 

Coemans—Ttlonographie du' genre Pilobolus (Mem. Coiironn. dc PAcad. Roy, d. 
Belgique, Tom. xxx.), 

Cunningham—On the Occurrence of Conidial Fructification in the Mncorini, illustrated 
by Choanephora (Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond,, 2 sen, i., 1878), 

Fresenius—Beitr. zitr Mycologie, i. and iii. 

Gilkinet—Mem. sur le polymorphismc dcs Champignons (Mem. Couroun. Acad, 
Belg., Tom, xxvi., 1S75). 

Hildebrand—Ueber zwei neue Syzygitcs Formcn (Pringsh. Jahrl)., vi.). 

Klein— 2 ur Kenntniss des Pilobolus (Pringsh, Jahrb., viii.). 

Tulasne—Note sur les ph6iomenes dc copulation, &c. (Ann. Sc, Nat., 5 sen, Tom, 
vi., 1S66). 

Van Tieghem et Le Monnier—Rech. sur les Miicorinees (Ann. Sc. Nat,, 5 sen, Tom, 
xxvii., 1873), 

Van Tieghem—Nouv. Rech. sur les Mucorin<^es {ibid., 6 sen, Torn, i., 1S75). 

Van Tieghem—Troisienie Mem. sur les Miicorinees {ibid,, 6 sen, Tom, iv., 1876), 

Zimmermanii—Das Genus Miicor (Chemnitz, 1871). 


Order 2.—Entomophthore/E. 

This small group of parasites inhabiting the l)odies of insects agrees 
with the Mucorini only in the formation of 7,ygosperms. The rayceld 
vegetates within the body of the insect attacked, and consists either of 
septate branching hyphte (Entomophthora, Ercs.), or of a yeast-like mass 
of cells (Empusa, Cohn). Zygosperms are formed, as described by 
Nowakowski (Entomophthora ovispora, Nowak,, and E. curvispora, 
Nowak.), by the conjugation of adjacent hyphie which emit correspond¬ 
ing lateral protuberances. These meet, become united in an H ihsliion 
(somewhat as in wSpirogyra), and enter thus into open communication. 
As a result of this conjugation, there arises, either on the conjugating 
branches or near them, a globular body, which develops at the expense 
of the protoplasm of the united hyphae, and finally becomes cut off by 
a wall This must be regarded as a zygosperm, morphologically the 
equivalent of that of Piptoceplialis, Azygosperms occur in E. radicans 
(Bref.) and certain species of Empusa, arising either as lateral out¬ 
growths, or sometimes as terminal bodies. The cell-membrane of both 
zygosperms and azygosperms becomes much thickened and differen- 
riated into a thick extine, generally of regular outline, and a thin intine, 
while in the contents a Jarge fatty drop appears. Zygosperms and 
azygosperms both rest for a considerable period within the dead body 
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of the host, the surrounding m3xele disappearing. On germination, 
which Nowakowski describes in Empusa Grylli (Fres.), a short pro- 
mycele is emitted which bears a single spore. 

Commonly, however, neither zygosperms nor azygosperms are 
formed, and after the death of the insect, spores are produced on its 
outer surface. In the case of Empusa—for example, E. Muscse (Cohn), 
which attacks the common house-fly in large numbers in autumn—the 
yeast-like mycelial cells, at the time of the death of the insect, send 
forth each a tube, which bursts through the skin, and outside becomes 
a short club-shaped sporophore bearing a single acrospore. Each 
sporophore bears but one spore, and then perishes. The spores are 
capable of germination at once, but the power lasts only for a few days. 
Affected flies in this condition are common enough objects attached to 
windows, &c., and surrounded by a whitish mass of spores. The 
mycele of Entomophthora, which is septate, much branched, and often 
anastomosing, sends branches through the skin to the outer surface, 
where farther ramification takes place, investing the body of the insect. 
These branches range themselves at right angles to the insect’s body, 
and terminate together at nearly the same elevation. Each such branch 
is a sporophore, which, as in Empusa, forms a single acrospore. The 
spores are capable of germination at once like those of Empusa; and in 
both genera either a very short tube is' formed, bearing a secondary 
spore, as in the promycele of the zygosperm, which, on germination, may 
attack a fresh insect, or the germ-tube of the primary spore may do so 
without the intervention of secondary spores. 

Completoria complens (Lohde), found by Leitgeb in fern prothallia, 
and Conidiobolus utriculosus (Bref.), described by Brefeld as a parasite 
on Tremellini, are two forms placed here which, unlike the rest of the 
group, do not attack insects. Brefeld, who has investigated the group 
minutely, does not accept the conjugation as a real one, and brings 
forward arguments against it based on the anastomosing of hyphge and 
the situation of the zygosperms. His opinion, if accepted, w'ould lead 
to placing the group elsewhere; but de Eary states (‘ Comparative 
Morph.,’ p. 159) that Nowakowski’s and Brefeld’s different observations 
may be explained by the different behaviour of different species. 

Literature. 

Brefeld— -Untersucli. liber die Eutwickel. der Empusa Muscse unci Empusa radicans 

und die clurch sie verursachten Epidemien der Stubenfliegeii und Raupen 

(AbhancU. d. ISfaturforsch. Gesellscli. zu Halle, xii.). 

Brefeld— Ueber Entomoplithoreen und ihre Verwandten (Sitzungsber. d. Geselkdi. 

Katurforsch. Freunde zu Berlin, 1S77). See also Bot. Zeit, 1S77, p. 345. 
Brefeld—Bot. Enters, liber Schimmelpilze (Ent. radicans), iv., 18S1, p. 97^ 
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(’oliu—I3ni})usn Must'u’ uiul die Krniikhcit dci: SdilH'nlllog't' (Nova xxv,, p. i). 

Ccilin • - Uehci: cine, neiie IMlzkranklicit tier ICnlraiipen ('i''iiricliiinu tiici.;'as)tcnvuiin} 
(Keitriige ziir Jiiologie dcr I’llaiizcn, lUk i., llidi i, p. 58). 

Eidam-lMnc ruif Excrcinontcn von Ertischen gefundcMio Enloinojihllutrcc (iJot. 
Cenlralldatl, xxiv., 1885). 

Frcscniiis—Ueker die Pilzgattung Kntouiophthcjra (Akliandl. d. Senkenberg. (ley., 
Bd. ii.}. 

diard-' Deux espcccH (rj‘j)tonio])hlhnra, A’C* (Bull. Sc. du Ik-parl. tin Nt)ril, 2 scr., 
2 Ann., No. n). 

Frey und Lcbcri “-Ide Bilzkrauklicit der I'licgcn (Wrliantll. d. Naliirf. (Icrf. zu 
Ziiricli, ! 856 }. 

Ijeltgcb — CAinpletoria conipleus, ein iu I'aniproiliallicii sclimarotzeiuk; I’llz (Sit- 
znngsber. d, Wien. Acad., Bd. 84, Al)ih, i). 

Nowaktjwski-™ I )ie Copulation bci einigen Fntoniophtlioreen (JJot. /cit., 1877). 
Nowakowski - Fnloiiiophlhorea' (Aldiandl. tl. Acad, d, Wlss. zu Krakau, 1883)- 
Polisli, see Zeit., 18S2, 

Sorokin -Zwei neuc Entotno])hthora Artcn (Colin's Bcitrdge zur Bifil. d. Bllanzen, 

Bd.iL, Hefts, j). 387). ' 

Order 3.—Cnv'i'Rii>iACB.'K. 

The Chytridiacece are a group of minute, more or lens aquatic, parasitic 
fungi, embracing forms which may, in the present state of our knowledge 
of them, be tlius classed together; but whether it will eventually appear 
that these are naturally related to each other, or are merely organisms 
of different affinities presenting a similar appearance owing to similar 
environment and ways of life, is but a subject for speculation. How¬ 
ever, there are points in which all agree, and their life-history may be 
briefly summarised thus:—Zoospores--mostly unidliated (the rest with 
two cilia), and containing generally a drop of fatty substance, and, in 
the larger forms at least, a nucleus—are produced in zoosporanges of 
various forms and siiies. These escape from the apex of the /.oosporange, 
which is provided in some cases with a lid, either successively or in a 
mass held together by a viscous substance, from which they are gradually 
set free. An undulating alteration of outline, accompanied !,)y amceboid 
movement, takes place in the zoospores of certain species towards the 
'end of the period of their activity. The zoospores give rise again to 
zooSporanges; Resting-spores are known in certain cases, which like¬ 
wise give rise to zoosporanges ; while in the Rhizidiese a process probably 
intertpediate between oogamous reproduction and isogamous con¬ 
jugation takes place. Of the four sub-orders, the first (Ilkkidme) is 
manifestly nearly related to the Mucorini and the Ancylisteae; the 
second [Cladochytrmi) may be regarded as allied to the Rhizidiem; the 
third {Olpidiece) and the fourth [Synchytriem) in all probability following 
^ the second. Bary suggests, (‘CorUp. Morph,,’ p. 169) that in 
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this order the whole group may be looked upon as a lateral branch 
of the Mucorini or Ancylisteae successively modified (degraded) by 
aquatic parasitism, with its extremity represented by the Synchytrie£e, 
Woronina (Cornu), and Rozella (Cornu). De Bary also discusses {loc. 

suggested relationship to such alg^ as Protococcacete, Cha- 
racium, Chlorochytrium, &c. Apart from the possession of chlorophyll, 
the conjugation of zoospores in these alg^e separates them from the 
Chytridiacete, in which group such a process has not (at least as yet) been 
discovered. Granting a relationship of the simpler Chytridiacem with 
Protococcacese, &c,, these might be regarded as leading up to Rhizidiere, 
Ancylistete, and Mucorini; unless one regards the Chytridiaceoe as com¬ 
posed of two distinct sub-groups, Rhizidieae and Cladochytrie£e, related 
to Mucorini and Ancylistece; and the Olpidieae and Synchytrie^e to 
Protococcace^e, &c. Only further research may determine these ques¬ 
tions of affinity. 

Sub-order i : Rhizidie.^:.— The life-history of Polyphagus Eugleiice 



Fic. Eugleme Now. A, zioospore with drop of fatty matter and nucleus. Z?, young 

plant attached to resting; Eu^Iena, e, C, zoo.sporange containing spores resting on_ empty pro- 
zoosporange, a. />, conlugation: the receptive ^individual; i>, the supplying individual ; .s', the 

sw'ollen end of conjugation tube (rudiment of resting-spore); c, ty c, the Euglenae, /A portion of 
E five and a half hours later: empty, s, mature; represent the same parts as in Z?. (.d x 550, 

B, D, it, X 3SO, C X about 400.) (After Nowakowski.) 


(Nowak.), described by Now^akowski, furnishes us with the most highly 
developed type of the whole group. The mycele consists of very slender 
branching rhizoids, tapering each to a very thin point, and attaching 
themselves to the Euglena-hosts. The original germinating zoospore 
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from which tliese arose remains, as it were, the centre of the system 
of rhizoids, and, nourished by them, grows considerably in size. At 
length, when it has attained full development, it becomes a prozoosporange, 
since from it there grows out a thick, cylindrical, thin-wallcd process, 
into which all the protoplasm passes, and within which it breaks up 
into zoospores. These, escaping, repeat the life-history. Zygbsperm.s 
(or oosperms) are produced by the conjugation of gmetes, which play 
unequal parts in the process. Tlfe one (suirplying) individual is round 
and larger than the other (the receptive) inclividual. A rhizoid from the 
receptive individual places its apex in contact with the supplying indi¬ 
vidual itself, and begins to grow in girth. The cell-wall at the place of 
contact disappears, the protoplasm -of both unites and passes into a 
swelling which has arisen on the conjugating tube of the receiving indi¬ 
vidual close behind the place of contact. This swelling then becomes 
the zygosperm, which is provided with a thick wall, sometimes covered 
with ftne spines, appearing as early as the outset of the swelling process. 
It happens—though rarely—that the tubes of two or three receptive in¬ 
dividuals attach themselves to one.supplying plant, and a corresponding 
number of zygosperms is thus formed. After a period of rest, the zygo- 
sperm germinates by producing a zoosporangc. Generation after gene¬ 
ration of zoosporanges intervene between zygosperm and zygosperm. 

‘ Which of the two should be called the male and which the female, is 
not easy to determine. ... It is evident that we have before us an 
intermediate case between the ordinary forms of oogamous and iso- 
gamous conjugation.’ (De Bary, loc. cit., p. 163.) 

A series of incompletely-known forms may be placed beside Poly- 
phagus (Nowak.),^viz.; ~Physoderraa (Walk.) {pro parte), Rhizidium 
(A. Br.), Rhizophydium (Schenk), Obolidium (Nowak.), Chytridium 
(A. Br.), Phlyctidium (A. Ik.). Resting-cclls of some of these have 
been found, but their genesis is unknown. 

Sub-order 2 : CLADocHVTRiica?.—This is a small sub-order, the 
members of w’hich mostly inhabit the tis.sues of marsh plants, and possess 
copiously branching mycelial rhizoid.s, bearing terminal and interstitial 
zoosporanges. The zoospores give rise on germination to a mycele like 
the parent one. Resting zoosporanges occur. No process of conjuga¬ 
tion is known either between filaments or zoospores. Cladochytrium 
(Nowak.) and Physoderma {pro parte) compose the sub-order. 

Sub-order s: OLPiDiEat.—The Olpldiess are wholly destitute of a 
mycele, and the life-history, as described by Fischer for Olpidiopsis 
Saprolegniae (Fisch.), and 0 . fusiformis (Cornu), which inhabits species 
of A-ehlya, is a very simple one, The zoospores of 0 . Saprolegnise per¬ 
forate the young Hiycelial hyphte of Saprolegnia, and, after a few days of 
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growth in amoeboid fashion, a cell-wall is secreted, and each becomes a 
zoosporange. Swellings arise on the mycele of the host as the result of 
this parasitism. The zoosporange then sends forth a cylindrical process, 
which perforates the wall of the Saprolegnia, and through it the zoospores 
are discharged. The zoosporanges are either smooth and capable of 
emission of zoospores at once, or are covered with fine spines and capable 
either of emission at once or of resting. While the latter are generally 
formed under adverse circumstances, it seems to occur with some regu¬ 
larity that the zoospores of the smooth zoosporanges give rise to spiny 
zoosporanges, and vice versCi, The life-history of these two species may be 
taken as typical, and the incompletely-known species of Olpidium (A. Br.) 
doubtless conform to it. 

Sub-order 4 : Synchytrie^.— The Synchytrieae inhabit the epiderm 
of'terrestrial Flowering Plants, in which they excite the production of 
small yellow or dark-red galls, owdng to the abnormal swelling of the 
epidermal cells affected. Like the Olpidiese, they have no mycele, but 
they are distinguished from that sub-order by the formation of a soms 
of zoosporanges. From the germinating zoospore an initial cell is formed, 
the contents of which break up into a sorus of zoosporanges. In 
Pycnochytrium (de By.) (= Chrysocbytrium, Schroet., and Leuco- 
chytrium, Schroet.) the initial cell is a resting-cell, which eventually 
germinates by the gradual protrusion of its contents into a globular sac 
seated upon the extine. Within this sac the sorus of zoosporanges is 
formed by the division of the protoplasm. Each zoosporange pro¬ 
duces a considerable number of zoospores, which again give rise to 
resting-cells. In Eusynchytrium (Schroet.) an indefinite number of 
sorus-forming generations, which at once produce zoospores, intervene' 
between resting-cell and resting-cell; while in Synchytrium Taraxaci 
(de By.) the resting-cell produces a zoosporange without the intervention 
of a sorus, a process suggestive of the Olpidieae. No conjugation of 
zoospores nor any sexual process has been observed in any member of 
the group. 

Woronina and Rozella, which inhabit Saprolegniea3, may be placed 
with Synchytriece. 

De Bary (ioc, cit.^ p. 170) treats as doubtful Chytridiaceae (i) Tetra- 
chytrium triceps (Sorok.), the zoospores of which are said to conjugate; 
and (2) Hapalocystis mirabilis (Sorok.), the zoospores of which are 
described as conjugating within the mother-cell. The observations, 
however, require confirmation. 

Beyond the general reference to Professor de Bary’s ^ Comparative 
Morphology,’ &:c., the student is specially referred to that source with 
regard to this incompletely-knowm group. 
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De p]ary—Beitr. ziir Morph, u. I'hysiol. der Ihlze, i. (Phyiioderma IClatlochylriuiiij). 
De Bary imd Woroniii—Beitr. ziu* Kcnntniss der Chytridiceii (Jlcr. .Nalurf. (^es. 

Freiburgj Ed. iii. ; and Ann. Sc. Nat., 5 sen, Tom. iii.). 

Woronin—Neuer Beitr. ziir Kenntniss der Chytridieen (Syiichytriam MerciirialiN) 
(Eot. Zeit., 1868, p. Si). 

Woronin—Chytridiiiui Brassicm (in liLs paper on I’lasmodiophora, PringsheinPs 
Jahrl). wiss. Bob, Bd. xi.). 

Braun"“Uebcr Chytridium, (Monber. imd Abhandl. licrl. Acad., l 855 )' 

Braun —Ueber einige neiie Arten der Gattung Chytridium imcl die dainit vervvandtc 
Gattung Khizidium (Monl)er. Berl. Acad., 1856). 

Cieiikowski—Khizidium Conferva; glomcralm (IJot. Zeit., 1857). 

Cohn—Ucbor Chytridium, iS:c. (Nova Acta Loop.-Carol., xxiv., Bt. i., p. I42). 

Cornu —Chytridinees parasites des Saprolegniees (in Monogr. d, Saproleg., Ann. Sc. 
Nat., 5 ser., Tom. xv., p. 112). 

Fisch—Ueber zwei neue Chytridiaceen(Sit7.ber. d. phys. rned. Soc. zu Ihdangen, 1884). 
Fischer—Ueber d. Stachclkugeln in Saprolcgmaschlauchcn (Olpidiop.sis) (Bot. Zeit., 
iSSo). 

Fischer—Untersucb. iiber die ParasitenderSaproleguiecn (Pringsh. Jahrb,,Bd. xiii.). 

(Berlin Habilitationschrift, 1882). 

Fischer—-Ziir Kenntniss d. Chytridiaceen (Erlangen, 1SS4). 

Kny—Ueber Entwickelung des Chytridium Olla (Sitzber. d. Berl. Nalurf. F'reunde. 
See also Bot. Zeit., 1871, p. S70). 

Nowakowski —Beitriige zur Kenntnks d. Chytridiaceen (Cohn’s Beitr. zur Biol. d. 

Pflanzen, ii.). ^ 

Novvako\v.ski—Polyphagus Fkiglenm {ilnd,, ii.). 

Schenk—Algol. Mittheilungen (Verhandl. d. Idnys. Med, Gea. zu Wilrzlnirg, Bd. viii.}. 
vSchenk—Ueber d. Vorkomincn contractiler Zelleii im PiUinzcnreiche (\Vur/,l)in*g, 

1S58). 

^ Schroeter—Die Pdanzcnparasitcn aus der Gattung Synchytrium (Cohn’s Beitr. zur 
Biol d. Pflanzen, i.). 

^Schroetcr—Untersudi. iiber <iie Pilzgattung Physodenna (Ber. d. Schlcsisdicn (des,, 
1S82). 

Sorokin “-Einige neiie Wasserpilze (Tetrachylrium tricejw) (Bot. Zeit., 1874). 
Sorokin- Ucber.sicht d. Gruppe Syi)homycete.s (ilapalocy.stis niiraldUs) (Arbeiten d. 
Naturf. Gcs. an der Univ. Kazan, 1874, '^1. iv.). (Bee Just’s Jaliresbcrieht, 
1^75.)^ 

Thoinas—Synchytrium cupulatiim (Bot. Centralhlatt, xxix.). 

Order 4.—Protomycktackal 

Frotof?iyces macros^orus^ Ung., to which there have recently been 
added a considerable number of species, many of them on insufficient 
.grounds, is a parasite on Umbellifers, especially Jilgopodium Pocla-* 
graria, Meum athanianticum, and more rarely Heracleum sphondylium, 
inhabiting the intercellular spaces of the leaf, petiole, stem, flower-stalk, 
and pericarp. It possesses a branching septate Inycele, at irregular 
intervals on which there are form^,,, ihterstitWly large somewhat oval 
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resting pv^i'amefanges, with a stratified membrane and dense contents, 
'i'hese persist when the mycele dies, and hibernate. After this period 
of rest, and on liberation from the decaying tissues of the host (in 
water), the intine, with the contents, bursts the extine, and, becoming 
free, constitutes the gametange. Within it a large number of minute 
short rod-shaped gametes are formed, while a portion of the proto¬ 
plasm remains unused in the process. These gametes are ejected, 
and, being without the power of spontaneous movement, they remain 



Fig. i^Z.—Proiomyces maa'ospryus Unger, a, a mature resting progame tan ge; b, ,gametange ; 0 d, 
and i’, further .stage.s of the same in the development of gamete?, c shows the parietal protoplasm, 
d the same divided into gametes, e the gametes rounded off and separated from the rest of the parietal 
protoplasmic layer (x 390). (After de Bary.) 

in more or less proximity to each other. Where pairs of gametes 
come together, they emit fine processes which conjugate, the whole 
having the appearance of a dumb-bell or of the letter H. The germi¬ 
nation of these has been observed on the epiderm of /Egopodiiim ; it 
takes place by the emission from one of the original gametes of a 
germ-tube, to the nourishment of which the protoplasm of the united 
gametes contributes. This germ-tube, on entering the tissues of the 
host, repeats the life-history. 

Literature. 

I)e Bary—Beitr. zur Morph, und Phys. der Pilze, i. 

Von Thlimen—Line neue Protomyces Species (Hedwigia, 1S74). 

Wolff—-See footnote to de Bary’s paper ‘ Protomyces inicrosporus iind seine \ er- 
wandteiT (Bot. Zeit., 1874? P- ®~)* 
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Order 5.— UsTiLAOiNEiE. 

The parasites which are grouped together under this name affect 
Flowering Plants of different natural orders, but are especially conspi- 
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cuoiis as causing diseases of grasses. As a rule tlic attack of the para¬ 
site is limited to one special region of the host, e.g. the ovary, or the 
whole flower, or the leaf, or the stem, or even, in a few cases, the root; 
and when the fungus has attained its maturity, the result commonly is 
that the part affected has been destroyed with the exception of the epi- 
derm or integument and the remains of vascular tissue, and is replaced 
by a powdery mass of browm or black rcsting-spores. The mycclc sends 
its long thin hyphm mostly along the intercellular spaces, in many cases 
emitting branched haustoria into the adjoining cells, and the resting- 

spores are formed either on all ])arts of 
the hyphre or on ])articu]ar l)ranches. 

The life-history, Ijricfiy stated, 
l)egins wdth the production from the 
resting-spore of a promycck which 
bears sporid-like gametes') these 
gametes conjugate in pairs, and the 
united pair either directly produce 
a new mycclc, or sporids which do 
so. This mycclc then bears resting- 
spores again in another host. Varia¬ 
tions on this course of life-history 
will be mentioned later on. Though 
these conjugating gametes differ from 
those of Frotomyccs in their acro- 
genous origin on a promycele, they 
may yet be considered homolognes of 
those, just as the acrogeiious spores 
of (Ihcetocladiuni are undoubtedly 
homologous with the endogenous 
spores of fvlucor. 

In Entyloina (cle By.) the rcsting-spores are borne interstitially at 
indefinite intervals on the mycele, as in Protomyces; in 'Pilletia (TuL) 
they occur singly, and only terminally on the spore-bearing hyphm; 
while in Geminella (Schroet.) they are borne, two together, in scries, 
throughout the length of the special hyphte. In Urocystis (Rabenh.), 
Sorosporium (Rudolphi), and Tuburcinia (Berk.) they are united, 
several together, into a kind of coil, which is invested with a transitory 
pr^lt persistent integument With the exception, perhaps, of Graphiola 
the exact relationship of which to the Ustilagineae has yet to be 
determined, Sphacelotheca, Hydropiperis ,(de By.)> formerly Ustilago 
Hydropiperis, according to ,de Bary’s , description, affords the best 
example of a well-developed stroma, This/ungtts attacks the ovule of 



Fig. 299.- -Tii/dia cnrtiix Tul, jicirmluating. 
In rt, gametes on promycele,/. In ga¬ 
metes, coniugatc in pairs. In c\ a gerju- 
tube proceeding from pjiir of gutiintes, s. 
s', a sporid (x 460). (After Tiilasne.) 
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Polygonum Hydropiper, and replaces it by a dense plexus of byphse, 
which exhibits a differentiation of a thick outer wall enclosing the 
whole, a cylindrical columel, both colourless, and a dark-violet mass 
of resting-spores filling up the space between. An undifferentiated 
basal portion discharges the function, as it were, of a meristem, and 
adds new elements to wall, columel, and spore-mass. The fungus 
attacks only the ovule \ and as it grows thus in bulk, the unaffected 
wall of the ovary is burst, and exposes the brittle wall of the sporal 
mass, which breaks at the slightest touch, and sets the resting-spores 
free. 

The germination of the resting-spores, which are usually round or 
many-sided, and possessed of both intine and extine, the latter often 
covered with characteristic fine granulations, varies according as it takes 
place in w^ater merely or in a nutritive fluid. In water only the resting- 
spores of Entyloma, Tilletia, Tuburcinia, and Urocystis produce a 
short promycele-tube, wdiich bears simultaneously on its blunt apex 
a whorl, or ^ crown ’ of elongated gametes, varying in number. Many 
species of Ustilago (Pers.) and Tolyposporium (Woron.) produce a 
prornycele-tube which divides into a number of cells, from each of 
which bud off laterally rod-shaped sporids or gametes, somewhat as a 
yeast-cell buds off. The resting-spores of Thecaphora Lathyri (Kuhn) 
and Ustilago longissima (Tub) give rise to a short slender promycele- 
tube, which bears an acrogenous sporid, or several serially ; while in 
Thecaphora hyalina (Fingerh.), Ustilago carbo (TuL), and V. destruens 
(Tul.) it divides into several cells, each of which produces, if any, 
only one sporid. 

The conjugation of gametes in pairs takes place either before or 
after separation from the promycele, by means of short or long cross 
hyphie, according to the distance bet’ween them. The product of this 
union is the outgrowth from the connected gametes of a mycelial germ- 
tube, or, as occurs in Tilletia, Entyloma, Tuburcinia, and Urocystis, 
sporids are produced on the outgrowth from the connected pair, and 
these then emit mycelial germ-tubes. In a number of forms gametes 
are constantly produced which do not conjugate, but give rise to 
mycelial germ-tubes, as sporids do, while in Sorosporium Saponarias 
(Rudolph.) the resting-spore itself emits the mycelial germ-tube directly, 
without the intervention of promycele, gametes, and sporids. What 
occurs regularly in these species may occur exceptionally in the case of 
individuals the gametes of which ordinarily cbnjugate ; that is, they 
" may fail to produce gametes or sporids at all, or their gametes may fail 
to conjugate, either all of them, or, where the number of gametes is att 
uneven one, the odd gamete. In such exceptional instances the 
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resting spore or the single gamete, as the case ma.y he, ])rodnecs a 
in}'celial germ-tube, a.*? a sporid does. 

A\l-ien the resting-spores germinate in nutritive fluids, as the ex¬ 
periments of Brefeld show, the product is, according to the species, either 
directly a mycele which bears spores, or an al^undant yeast-like out¬ 
growth from the promycele. In cases wliere the resting-spores failed to 
germinate, they ^ce^e permitted to do so in water, and the sporids so 
formed, on being introduced into a nutritive fluid, ga,ve rise to myceles 
bearing acrospores, resembling, as the case might be, citlier the gametes 
or the sporids. 

Accessory acrospores resembling the sporids are borne on branches 
of the mycele of certain s]:)ecies of Jhityloma before the production of 
resting-spores. The branches of the m)'ccle which hear them protrude 
through tlie stomates and epiderm of the host. Tliey prol)al)ly give 
rise to new myceles, as the s[>orids do. The same thing occurs in 
Tuburcinia Trientalis (Berk.), only here the accessory spores differ in 
form from the promycelial sporids. They produce in this case un¬ 
doubtedly each a mycele which, bears resting-spores. 

Brefeld regards the conjugation of the gametes as a merely vege¬ 
tative process, and in no way analogous to any sexual act. De Bary 
(^Comp. Morph.,^ p. 182) subjects Brefcld’s arguments to destructive 
criticism, while stating Brefeld’s case in the fairest terms. AVliile the 
student is referred to the source ([uoted for the details, it may be shortly 
stated that de Bary’s arguments are broadly ])ased on the regularity 
with which conjugation occurs, and on the fact that it takes jilace 
equally regularly in pairs, under the normal conditions of germination 
in water. He shows, liesides, conclusively how the process differs ffoin 
the well-known vegetative anastomosing of liyplim, <S:c. 

De J 3 ary regards the higher forms of Ustilaginem, such as the coil¬ 
forming Urocystis, Soros])oriura, and Tuburcinia, and Sphacelotheca 
with its well-developed stroma, as connected through the simpler forms 
(e.g. Entylorna) with Protomyces. .Both produce (in the one case acro- 
genous, in the other endogenous) conjugating cells of equal value. The 
next indicated ally is Cladochytrium, the spores of which, are zoospores 
(a matter not affecting the homology), but these fail to conjugate so far 
as ivS known. At all events the nearest, ally appears to be, in the present 
5tate of our knowledge, that group of Chytridiacete to which Cladochy- 
trium belongs, through Entylorna, and Protomyces. 

The peculiarity is to' be noted that in Protomyces and the Ustila- 
ginece the act of Conjugation takes place at a stage of the life-history 
which hears' no ' homology'With, the sexual statevS of other "Bhyco- 
mycetes., ,, ' ■ ' : ' 
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GROUP IL-~SPOROCARPE.‘E. 

Class XX.—Ascomycetes. 

The Sporocarp. 

This large class is distinguished by the universal formation of spores 
in asci, for the most part tubular in shape, but sometimes broadly ovate 
or roundish, and borne terminally on special hyphm termed ascogenous 
hyphce, WTen an ascus has reached its full size, and only then, the 
formation takes place within it of ascospores by free-cell formation. The 
young ascus is at first dlled with finely granular protoplasm, which con¬ 
tains a nucleus, and within it a smaller body, probably a nucleole. The 
protoplasm next gathers itself together at the upper part of the ascus, 
while a watery fluid occupies the remainder of the cavity except a thin 

A A 
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layer of protoplasm coating the wall. At this stage tlie full growtli of 
the ascus is commonly reached, and the formation of ascospores begins 
with the division of the nucleus into two; then by the same process 
four appear, then eight, which in the majority of cases represents the 
number of ascospores. In many Ascomycetes, however, other numbers 
typically prevail, e.g. one, or two, or four, or sixteen, forty, fifty, and so 
on to over a hundred. Dothidea (Fn), for example, has two to four, Sor- 
daria (Ces. and De Not.) four, sixteen, sixty-four,-and one hundred and 
twenty-eight. Whatever the number, the nuclei always possess the same 





Fig. 300, “ PiF'-M {Pyranenm) small portion of h)nn«immi; /i, paraitbyso attadutd' 

to* not originating in, hyphal branches from which thu three asci spring^; young asci ; r 'a', 
siicce.ssivc stages, accurding to letters, in the development of ascospores wdthin asci (x 390). (After 
de Bary.) 

Structure in all stages of multiplication, but they become smaller in 
size as the number advances. Round each nucleus there gathers a clear 
mass of protoplasm, and ultimately this becomes enclosed by a mem¬ 
brane, and, growing in size, thus develops into a spore. The ascospores 
are arrangeci in a series, one over the other within the ascus. The 
protoplasm left over within the ascus and outside the spores differs from 
that within the spores in exhibiting a reddish or violet-brown colour 
after treatment Avith iodine solution, De' Bary originally proposed the 
Termepiplasmfor this,portion of the contents; but, Errera having 
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shown that it contains a relatively large proportion of glycogen, he has 
more lately (‘ Comp. Morph.,’ p. 77) adopted for it the term glycogen-mass 
or simply the In certain cases the separation of the glycogen 

from the protoplasm takes place before the formation of spores, the 
former occupying the lower part of the ascus, and in some instances 
both the apical and the basal portions on either side of the protoplasm 
in which the nucleus is situated and the ascospores are formed. 

Such are the asci which characterise the great class of Ascomycetes. 
They are borne as a rule in considerable numbers mostly between hair¬ 
like bodies, the jiaraphyses, and united into hyfimiia within special sforo- 
mrj>s. The sporocarps are either seated on a fine mycele or they are 
borne on a large stroma (thallus), which assumes in different genera 
diverse characteristic forms. The whole body of the Ascomycetous 
type is always built up of septate hyphse. 

The sporocarps are composed of two main elements—of the asci with 
the ascogenous hyphae, and of the envelope including paraphyses. These 
two elements, though much interwoven with each other, are of dis¬ 
tinct origin. The paraphyses, for example, are never borne by the asco* 
genous hyphse, and the asci never by the cells of the envelope ; at all 
events the one thing certain about so-called exceptions is their doubtful 
character. According to the structure of the mature sporocarp, the 
Ascomycetes may be classed in three divisions : the Discomycetes^ with 
disco carps or apotheces (hymenia exposed) ; the Pyrenomycetes, with 
pyrenocarps or peritheces (hymenia within flask-shaped bodies open at 
tlie neck) ; and a third assemblage of forms with cleistocarps (enclosed 
hymenia). 

The hymenial disc of the apothece^ consisting of asci and paraphyses 
placed perpendicularly to the surface, is when ripe fully exposed. The 
asci are imbedded, so to speak, in the paraphyses, and the whole mass 
terminates in a regular surface. The paraphyses originate beneath from 
a dense plexus of hyphse called the subhymenial layer or kypoikecey 
directly continuous with the outer envelope termed the exciple or with 
the tissue of the stroma as the case may be. The paraphyses thus form 
a part of the envelope-tissue as distinguished from the asciis-apparatus. 
The ascogenous hyphio are interwoven with those hyph« of the hypo- 
thece which bear the paraphyses. Terminating upwards in the asci 
they are barely otherwise distinguishable in the mature apothece, unless 
in certain cases by their greater size and the blue colour they assume 
after treatment with potash. The asci grow up between the paraphyses^ 
and reach the surface, as has already been indicated, about the period 
of ripening. As a rule the apothece exhibits a regular progressive 
marginal growth, with, in a considerable number of cases, an intercalary 
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growth in addition, giving rise to irregularities of sha])e. I'he l)asin- 
diaped apotheces of Peziza (Discomycetes) aud of the gynuiO('a,rpous 
lichens arc the characteristic forms, while with them may he placed 
the large stromata of Morchella (Dill.) and allied genera, which are 
club-sliaped and in the form of stalked caps. I’he liysterinem and 
the Phacidiaceie,. Ascobolus (Pers.), Pyronema (Fckl), which 

show no marginal extension, approach the Pyrenomycctcs in this 
respect. 

The pcrithece does not differ essentially from the apothece. As a 
rule it is much smaller, rarely more than one millini. in diameter, and it 
consists of an outer wall enclosing an ascogenous hyrnenium at all 
points but one narrow opening, the osiiok. The whole perithece is 
round or flask-shaped, and the ostiolc is sim])ly a pore in the wall or a 
channel through the neck of the flask. In other words, while an 
apothece is generally larger, it does not differ in any marked way from 
a perithece, except that its hyrnenium has an open surface, while the 
margin of the perithece is arched over, leaving only a narrow opening 
for the escape of the spores. The asci arise from ascogenous liyphm, 
either exclusively at the base of the perithecial cavity or at all points of 
the inner surface, and in successive crops, producing in all a considerable 
number of ascospores. The envelope consists of a wall which, when a 
stroma is absent and the peritheces appear singly on the mycele, is com¬ 
posed of a dense pseudo-parenchyme clothed sometimes externally with 
hairs: Where the peritheces are l.)orne on a stroma there is no sharp 
differentiation of wall-structure. The neck, when present, is l)Ut a pro¬ 
longation of the wall, and the ostiole arises (for at first the cavity is fully 
closed) as an intercellular passage cither schizogenoiLsly by the separation 
of tissue through iineciiial growth, or lysigenously by the nl)sorption of 
the tract of tissue originally occiij)ying its place. In many cases it is 
hard to say by which pioccss it arises, and it is likely enough that both 
sometimes have a share in it. One distinguishes here between 
fhyses which arise and stand in relation to the asci as in the apothece, 
and periphyses^ by which is meant other hairs of like origin arising from 
the hyrnenium at -[daces where there are no asci—for example, in the 
region of the neck. Sometimes the periphyses protrude through the 
ostiole. They are always present in greater or less numbers, except, 
according to Fiiisting, in Massaria (De Not,); while paraphyses are absent 
from a number of genera, both of fungi and of lichens. In Ch^etomium 
flmeti (Fckl.) the perithece remains closed, and this transition form leads 
us to the division which possesses cleistocarps. , 4 ' 

Just as the peritheces are essentially folded over 'apothecil%''|o the 
dmUcarps may' be described in .generab terms 'as peritheces-.which 
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rema.in wholly dosed. The sporCvS escape from them by the decay or 
the rupture ol: the wall by external agencies. The Tuberacefe, which 
possess undoubted asci of peculiar form, are necessarily included 
among the Ascomycctes, and, since little more is known of them than 
the structure of the sporocarps, they may be most fittingly dealt 
with here at the conclusion of the consideration of the mature sj)oro- 
carp. 

The formation of ascospores within the asci of Tuberacea (truffle family) 
differs from the typical mode already described. In Tuber (Iv'lich.) the 
asci are globular, and a differentiation of glycogen from protoplasm takes 
place, the glycogen forming as it were a layer next the wall. In the proto¬ 
plasm cavity, which is separated from the glycogen by a sharply outlined 



Fig. 2^1.--Tuber rufum Pico, a, section .seen in reflected light. The white veins, /, contain air, 
the (lark ones, v, fluid : hymeniul tissue. 4 a thinner section seen in transmitted light, lettering 
as in a, white and dark appearance of veins reversed. (« x s, x 15.) (After de Bary.) 


layer, the nuclei (4-6 in number) are formed, and young ascospores 
appear-—one or more only, however, developing, while the rest are 
arrested and ultimately disappear. In Elaphomyces (Nees ab Esenb.) 
the process is somewhat similar, though here no glycogen is dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

The sporocarps of the Tuberaceae, which are mostly large subter¬ 
ranean bodies, are borne on a fine mycele, usually vanishing at the time 
of maturity. They are either attached to the mycele only at their bases 
or are completely invested by it. Very little is known as to the life- 
history of any of the forms, but the structure of the sporocarps has been 
accurately and exhaustively detailed. These are enclosed by a penditm^ 
the outer surface of which is frequently corrugated irregularly (Tuber) 
or regularly (ElydnoboHtes, TuL, Genabea, Tub), sometimes covered 
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with wart-like excrescences, or quite smooth, 'i'his peridiiim consists of 
a pseudo-i)arench}'me of densely compacted Iryphie, showine;, in the 
case of Stephcnsia (TuL), separate layers. The external cells are denser 
and thicker-walled than those within, but a gradual transition takes 
place from one to the other, and again from the latter to the cells com¬ 
posing the veins or seams of tissue which traverse the interior and 
divide the spore-bearing tissue into chambers. The walls of such 
chambers in Genabea (Tul.) possess a pseudo-parenchymatous structure 
like the peridium, but in general such walls consist of a looser tissue. 
Only l)y the perishing of this peridium or its rupture by external agencies 
do the spores escape. 

Certain authors divide the Tuberaceoe into two families, the Tnkrefc, 
containing Tuber, with an assemblage of allied genera mentioned l)elow ; 
and the Elaphomycece^ containing hdaphomyccs, Onygena (Pers.), and 
Penicillium (Link). Though the sporocarps of Elaphomyccs and Peni- 
cillium undoubtedly resemble each other, there is at all events as yet 
hardly sufficient ground for going so far as to assume for Elaphomyces 
{or C)nygena) the life-history of Penicillium. Onygena again, though 
it may be placed beside Elaphomyces, is hardly near enough morpho¬ 
logically to deserve other than a provisional juxtaposition. 

Of the Tuherece, Hydnobolites is the simplest, with asci distributed 
through the internal tissue, and the peridium represented only by the 
outer layer of sterile hyphm. Genabea, with a regularly corrugated ])cri- 
diurn and asci arranged in groups imbedded in tracts of sterile hy[)h{:e, 
forms another type with Terfezia (Tul), in which the large masses of 
fertile hyphie are separated by branching white seams of sterile tissue. 
These sterile tracts or seams proceed inwards from the tliick i)eridium. 
I'here is a third type, (diaracterised by a stout peridium enclosing an 
internal mass consisting of thick plates of tissue, which proceed from 
the peridium, and are separated hy many narrow c'hannds or chambers. 
The wall of these chambers l)ears the hymenium. This type includes the 
remaining genera Tuber (truffles), Balsamia (Vitt), Choiromyex's (Vitt.), 
Pachyphl(,eus (Iffil), Stephcnsia, Plydnocystis (Tub), Hydnotria (li and 
Br.), and Genea (Vitt), 

Elap/iomyces has a thick, hard, corky peridium consisting of two 
distinct but united layers. The external one is thin, and either smooth 
or warty ; the inner thicker, and composed of a dense plexus of thick- 
walled hyphse. When ripe the internal substance consi.sts of a dark 
mass of spores traversed by a delicate cobweb-like capilHtiuw which 
arises from the inner surface of the peridium. Before maturity the asco- 
genous hyphse may be recognised by their greater diameter thkn the 
capillitium-hyphm, but they vanish with' the ripening of the spores. 
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According to Boiidier (Bull. Soc. Bot. France, xxiii., 1876), Elapho- 
rayces is probably parasitic on roots ; but this is not certainly esta¬ 
blished. 

In Onjgenaj which inhabits animal remains, the peridium is stalked, 
and the ascospores (eight in each ascus) become free through the dis¬ 
appearance of the ascus when ripe, and ultimately escape on the rupture 
'Of the peridium. 

Origin of the Sporocarp. 

The following types, selected by de Bary Comp. Morph.,’ p. 197) 
as illustrating the origin of the sporocarp of the Ascomycetes, show 
an amount of variation in this process which, it may be anticipated, 
will be extended with farther research into the subject, while certain 
gaps between these types 
may be filled up. Taking 
the most simple instance of 
the origin of such a sporo¬ 
carp, that of Eremascus albtis 
Eid. described by Eidam, 
the sexual act preceding the 
formation of the sporocarp 
IS manifestly the conjuga¬ 
tion of two sexual elements 
of identical structure* Two 
cells of the septate mycele 
send forth, close by the 
septum which parts them, 
each a short lateral tube, 
the two tubes being not only exactly alike but in close contact from the 
outset. They continue to grow outward, winding round each other in 
a spiral course, performing three or four revolutions apiece. At this 
stage a septum grows across the base of each tube, and the apices con¬ 
jugate* As a result of this act, a globular swelling arises at the apex, 
the protoplasm of the tubes is withdrawn into it and enclosed by trans¬ 
verse walls growing across the tops of the tubes. Within this body 
(an ascus), which so strikingly resembles a simple zygosperm, there are 
subsequently formed eight ascospores. [The cnrpogom itself becomes an 
ascus here.] 

The next type embraces such forms as the Erysiphese, Eurotiiim, 
Penicillium, Sordaria, Melanospora from among cleistocarpous and 
pyrenocarpous forms ; and Gymnoascus, Pyronema, Ascobolus from 
gymnocarpous and discocarpous fungi, and the Collemaceoe (discocarpous) 
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from the lichens. It is chaRicteriscd by the production on the rnyrelc 
or the thallus-hyphtn of a, body consisting sometimes of a cell, sometimes 
of a chain of cells, called the carpo^om\ or with reference to its hin<aion the 
ascogone, since from it there arise the ascogenous hypJue. (In IVxlosplnera, 
a genus of Erysiphem, a single stalked ascus only is formed.) In this 
type the sexual act which precedes the farther development of the carpo- 
gone is distinctly of a higher character. In such forms as Pyronema and 
Eurotium an antheridial filament is produced which fertilises the fricho- 
gym\ as the special conjugating portion of the carpogone is called ; and 
ill the Collemacece detached male cells, polUfioids^ formed in special 
antherids^ often described as ‘spermatia’ and hspermogones,’are conveyed 
passively to the trichogync, and there, becoming attached, fuse their 
contents into those of the trichogyne. There is a distinct differenc^e here 
lietwceii the sexual organs in the parts they play and in their striKlure ; 
though in the Erysiphece, Penicillium, Sordaria, and Gymnoasciis, the 
actual process of fertilisation has not been observed, yet the constant 
presence of the organs of sexuality justifies our regarding the function 
as extremely probable. The case is not so strong with regard to 
Melanospora and Ascoboliis, where the antherid is either not constant 
in its appearance, or with difficulty to be distinguished from the liyphre 
of the envelope. A third type is that of Polystigma, which closely 
resembles the Collcmaceae in the origin of the sporocarp. lire carpo¬ 
gone, trichogyne, and antherid with pollinoids are here very mudi the 
same as in that group, only the sexual union has not lieen observed, and! 
there is present in the early development of the carpogone and surround¬ 
ing it, a special coil of pseudo-parenchymatous hyphm which is ultimately 
concerned in the formation of the cnvelopc-tissnc of the sjionKXirp. 
Conforming also to the type re|jresented by the Collemacem, and more 
especially allied to Polystigma in this respect, is the process as des<‘ril)cd' 
for Xylaria. licre too tliere is a special coil of hyfdiai, and in the 
interior of it a chain of large cells (like tire carpogone of Polystigma) 
called by FiiLsting ‘ Woronin’s hypha.’ This hyplia vanislies, and no 
connection has been discovered between it and the ultimate ascogenous 
hyphai in the hypothecc. Again no trichogyne has been observed to 
arl^e from ‘ AVoronin’s hypha/ and therefore no union with it of pollinoids,, 
ithough bodies are recorded for Xylaria which resemldc these male 
organs. The difference in the origin of the sporocarp between this type 
and Polystigma is essentially this : that here no distinct carpogone gives 
rise to the ascogenous hyphae which have their origin in the special 
coil mentioned, since HVoronin’s hypha ’ disappears before this stage 
in the development of the sporocarp. Sclerotinia sclerotioriim (de By.} 
/affords,'another type,'since" the ascogenous hyphse and those of the 
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envelope, which are unconnected Avith each other though interwoven 
in the hypothece, may be traced down to the apparently uniform tissue 
of the stalk. I)e Bary thinks, however, that these may have a distinct 
origin-—the ascogenous hyphae in those proceeding from the original 
coil formed in the sclerote, and the envelope-hyphm in others springing, 
with them from the sterile tissue of the sclerote—that the coil in fact 
may be (or may contain) a carpogone, though there is no sign of 
antherid or pollinoids. The tracing of the continuity of these hyphm is 
impossible throughout the long stalk with its uniform tissue. With this 
type are to be classed the lichen-fungi investigated byKrabbe(Sphyridium, 
Flot., Baiomyces, Pers., and Ciadonia, Hill) the sporocarps of which 
exhibit a clear distinction between ascogenous and em^elope hyplue from 
an early stage. The former, however, haA’e not been traced to a car]}0- 
gone or other special initial organ, and neither antherid nor pollinoid 
has been discovered. Such genera as Claviceps, Epichloe, Pleospora, &c., 
in Avhich all that has been observed is a gradual specialisation of uniform 
hyphm to the functions of ascogenous and eiiA’elope hyphse follow this 
last type as the farthest removed from those forms described under the 
second type. 


Course of Development. 

Within this large class several more or less distinct types of the 
course of development may be recognised. Just as in the case of the 
origin of the sporocarp, Eremasais albus is among the simplest of all 
This remarkable type (the sporocarp of Avhich is destitute of envelope- 
tissue) possesses no other reproductive bodies than the ascosporcs pro¬ 
duced in the single ascus Avhich represents the sporocarp. That is to 
say, the germinating ascospore giA'es rise to a thallus which directly bears 
the sporocarp again. In the same case are also the Collemacese Avith 
probably all lichen-fungi, and Pyronema, discobolus, Gymnoascus, Hypo- 
copra, and Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, Avhich last, however, possesses other 
propagating bodies in the shape of mycelial resting-cells comparable with 
the soredes of lichens. Another type (to which Sclerotinia Fuckeliana, 
de By. and Wor., belongs) is but one remoA^e beyond this, since the 
life-history may go directly from sporocarp to sporocarp, though in the 
typical state acrospores intervene. Here the germinating ascospore 
gives rise to a thallus which bears acrospores, or, as has been said, the 
sporocarp again ; though never both together or successively on the same 
thallus. The germinating acrospore in turn produces a thallus with 
precisely the same properties and capabilities as that arising from the 
ascospore, except that in some cases there appears to be a tendency to 
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go on producing other acrospore-bearing thalli. In a third type aero- 
spores are always formed (so far as experience goes) on lire priinar)' 
thallus produced by the germinating ascospore. This type de bary 
subdivides into two as follows : {a) the primary thallus arising from 
the ascospore is only a promycele bearing s/}()rids^ which in turn 
produce a definite thallus, which either bears a sporocarp at once, or 
develops as sub-type {!?). There is here then a necessary intervention of 
^acrospores (sporids) before the sporocari) is again formed. ( 1 )) The 
primary thallus arising from the ascospore is a definite one, which ulti¬ 
mately bears the sporocarp, it is true, in all cases of complete develop¬ 
ment, but not until acrospores have been formed on it. The sub-type 
to some extent suggests the first type, since the acrospores are not 
morphologically a necessary intervention, though their appearance is 
invariable. The thallus produced by the germinating acrospore 
.resembles the primary one in all respects. The development in this 
type may stop short with the formation of acrospores, and this is often 
.repeated in succeeding generations. 

The spores of such intervening states are invariably acrospores, and 
they appear either singly or on hymenia on the free surface of the 
thallus ; or they are produced in pycnids, bodies resembling peritheces. 
The spores so produced are termed stylospores, or better, pyc/iospores, 
as de Bary proposes. A species may produce only one of these kinds 
of acrospore, e.g. Erysiphe ; or under favourable circumstances more 
•than one kind, e.g. Pleospora. 

I. Erysiphe^. —The mycele of the Erysiphci-Te infests tlic surface 
-of green living plants, tlirough the epiderm of which it sends down 
haustoria into the tissues ].)cncatb. The mycele is delicate and cob-web 
like in api:)carance and consi.sts of branching septate hy])lue, and is 
secured, so to speak, to the host-|:)lant by means of the haustoria. In 
the course of the branching of these hyphre they fre(|ucntly cross each 
other, and at such points of contact the sporocarp is formed. If Podo- 
■sphrera (Ivze.), which has only a single ascus, be taken for the sake of 
simplicity, its development may be described as taking place in this 
fashion. From one of these crossing hyphoe, at the point of contact 
there springs an oval cell, the carpogone, which is separated by a 
transverse wall from the hypha. From the other hypba, likewise at the 
point of contact, there springs also a cell, longer and thinner than the 
other, which is similarly cut off by a septum. It overtops the carpogone 
to which it adheres, and the upper portion, which is slightly bent over 
the carpogone, is farther cut off from the lower by a transverse wall, 
The upper portion is the antherid, and the lower its stalk. From, the 
hyphse at the base there now grow up a ,number of tubes, which envelop 
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the carpogone ancUunn the single-layered outer perithecial wall. From 
the inuer surfaee of the cells composing this wall there subsequently 
.arise a nunil)er of other cells forming an inner wall several cells thick. 
The growth of these separates tl,ic antherid from the carpogone, and it 
takes part in the formation of the outer wall. From the outer wall, the 
cells of which have become larger and brown in colour, fine rkhoids are 
produced near the base, and in some species a few fine hairs at the apex 
termed ap/endkuhe. Meanwhile the carpogone has divided into two 
cells, one the ultimate ascus, and the other its pediccFcell. Within the 
ascus finally eight ascospores are formed. 

In Erysiphe (Hedw.) the chief points of difference from Podosphaira 



to be noted are these. The antherid winds s})ira]ly round the club- 
shaped carpogone, which divides into a series, of cells—produces a 
numlier of asci—and tlie inner wal,l of the perithece is more developed. 

The germinating ascospore gives rise to a mycele provided with 
haustoria, on a suitable host, and from this thallus there spring short 
sporophores which produce successively a series of acrospores. The 
acrospores in turn produce a mycele exactly like the primary one from 
the ascospore—which like it, if completely developed, ends by bearing 
the sporocarp again. But owing to external conditions such as varying 
weather, nutrition, and the like, this consummation is frequently not 
reached, and acrospores only are then formed generation after generation. 
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For example, the acrosporc form called Oidiiim Ihickeri (Berk,), wbic',]! 
occurs abundant]}', and is well known as vine-mildew, never produccH in 
Europe, so far as is known, peritheces. These it is l,)elieved have been 
found on native vines in North America, which is supposed to be the 
home of the disease, the perithecial form being the fungus described as 
Erysiphe (Uncinula) spiralis (Berk, et Curt.). 

The Erysiphene are parasites infesting living flowering plants of many 
natural orders. Among the best known and most destructive are the 
above-mentioned vine-mildew j E. lamprocarpa (Lk.) on Composite, 
Plantago, Verbascum, Labiatm; E. graminis (Lev.) on grasses ; E. 
Martii (Lev.) on Umbelliferce, clover, liicern, lupins, cS:c.; E. communis 
(Lk.) on Polygonum, Rumex, Convolvulus, Dipsacus, Lathyriis, 
Delphinium, Aquilegia, Ranunculus, <Src. Poclosphmra Kunzei (Lev.) 
attacks species of Primus, and Podosphiera Castagnei (dc By.) is a well- 
known mildew of hops, though it also attacks many other plants of 
different natural orders. 

2. Eurotium (Link).—The carpogone is formed by the rolling up 
in corkscrew fashion of the tip of a mycelial hypha, the turns of which, 
four or five in number, gradually come into closer contact till they pre¬ 
sent the appearance of a hollow screw. It is then divided by transverse 
walls into as many cells as there are turns in the screw. From the 
bottom turn of the screw there grow up two or three branches of irregular 
diameter, which take an irregular course towards the apex, but remain 
in close contact with the outside of the carpogone. Sometimes one 
ascends by way of the inside of the screw. One, howe\’cr, climbs faster 
than the others and reaches the ai)ex first; this is the anther id. Im¬ 
pregnation by it having taken place at the apex of the caipjogone after 
the absorption of a minute portion of the wall, both the anthcrid and 
the other branches of the basal turn of the larpogone which follow it 
t)roceed to branch copiously, the hyphm being septate, until the caiqjo- 
gone is completely enveloped. In this way the outer perithecial wall 
is formed as in the Erysipheae. From it, a.s in the last type too, the 
inner wall grows inward, filling up the space between the outer wall and 
the carpogone with several layers, and pressing apart the turns of the 
screw. The wall-cells are of a pseudo-parenchymatous appearance, and 
the membrane of the outer wall becomes covered externally by a 
golden-coloured substance. The whole of these envelope-cells, it should 
be mentioned, increase in volume considerably. From the carpogone 
there now proceed numerous ascogenous hyplij^e, which press among and 
suppress the inner wall-cells, and, branching plentifully, bear at the ends, 
of the branches oval asci. These contain each eight ascospores. So 
copiously does this take place that, of the ascogenous hyphee soon* only 
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the liiK'cs may l)e seciij and by the time of maturity even the ascus-walls 
disa{)])ear and the i)erithcce contains little but ripe ascospores. 

When the asc'ospore germinates it ])roduces a mycele, on which there 
shortly arise upright sitorophorcs with round swollen apices bearing 
numerous short over the surface. On the stcrigmata chains 

of acrospores are formed successively, which, proceeding radially from the 



Fu'i. 304. de By. -*<1'purtmch of mycelc with sporophore, r, and sterigmaLa, .v/; 

cariy ^itage of carpogoue at as. M: spirally twisted carpogoiie, as, anthcrid, /, and aneiivclope- 
hypnu. 'C, older state with more envelupc-liypha!. ^ /), young sporocurp. /•- and young spo- 
rocarps in o})iif;al longitudinal section. In /f the inner wall beginning to he formed ; the 
• outer wall; the nner wall and other cells filling space between it and carpogone. O', ascus wdth 
spores. //, ascospore of ir. hei'lmriorum Lk, (A x 190, the others x 600.) (After de llary.) 

apex of the sporophore, surround it with a globular mass of acrospores. 
The course of development is the same here as in the Erysiphem, and 
generation after generation of acrospores is usually formed in succession 
without the myceles attaining to the. formation again of the sporocarp — 
this being the result of the external conditions of life of the fungus. 
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The species of Eurotiiiin are saprophytes, and are found inhabiting 
decaying plants, fruits, cK:c., and forming in such situations a loose 
mycele of delicate thin-walled cells. The common mould formerly 
called Aspergillus glaucus (Link) is the acrosporc stage of Eurotium, 
herbarioruin (Link), and was l,)elieved to be an independent form before 
de Bary discovered the pleomorphism of this fungus and identified it 
with the sporocarp stage (Eurotium). 

3. Penicillium (Link).—The sporocarp of Penicillium takes its 
origin in the winding round each other once or twice of two lateral 
branches of mycelial hyphm. These are so like each other that it is im¬ 
possible, from the observations made on them, to say which is male and 
which female—a question on which the ultimate development throws nO' 
light, since it is uncertain whether the ascogenous hyphre proceed from; 
either or from both, and moreover, besides being alike in formation, they 
are equal in activity. Neither has any observation l)een made of the 
conjugation of these presumptive sexual elements—though their position 
towards each other signifies a sexual union. Together with the out¬ 
growths from these of numerous short ascogenous hyphjc, there arises- 
from the neighbouring hyphae of the mycele a dense growth which com¬ 
pletely envelops the presumptive carpogone and becomes interlaced 
with the ascogenous hyphm proceeding from it—these being at first 
thicker hyphaa than those of the envelope-tissue. However, with the 
growth of the whole body, the cells of the envelope increase considerably 
in volume, especially the central mass, and acquire thickened pitted cell- 
walls, while the layers nearer the circumference form themselves into an 
outer wall the cells of which have yellowish-brown membranes. The 
whole has a pseudo-parenchymatous appearance. The originally outer¬ 
most cells are cast off, owing to their taking no ])art in the growth.. 
While this development of the envelope has been going forward, the 
ascogenous hyplue have been pushing in between the interstices of the 
cells, and sharing in the process of thickening of the cell-membranes. 
At this stage of the history of the sporocarp a period of rest intervenes 
lasting about six or seven weeks. This past, the ascogenous hyphee 
begin anew their growth in vigorous fashion, and, branching copiously at 
the expense of the cells of the envelope, ultimately produce at the ends 
of the branches short thick twisted terminal branches, which bear 
serially strings of asci containing each eight ascospores. So far is this 
process carried that finally not only is the whole interior envelope-tissue 
used up, but the asci themselves disappear, leaving enclosed by the outer 
fvall only a dense mass of ascospores, De Bary compares the exist¬ 
ence; here of two forms of ascogenous hyphae—viz. the relatively sleqder 
form which traverses and uses up the envelope-tissue, and the short 
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twisted thicker form hears the asci—witli the occurrence of the* 

two forms of liy^plue in the ripening sporocarp of Elaphorayces. Some 
authors, it may l)e remembered, place Penicillium and Elaphomycessidc- 
by side. 

'rhe germinating asc'.ospore produces a mycele in all respects like 
that which bore the sporocarp, a much-branching anastomosing septate- 
flocciilent mycele, which bears acrosporcs serially in succession at the end' 
of their characteristic sporophores. The sporophore arises from the mycele 
in the form of an upright septate stalk, which bears at its summit cymose 
Irranches ending in stcrigrnata of equal height. On tlie sterigmata are* 
the chains of acrospores. Such a sporophore has a brnsh-like appear¬ 
ance, the stalk being the handle, and the branches, sterigmata, &c., 
the hairs. 'The sporopliores arise in dense masses, and in all produce- 
enormous numbers of Sj;)ores. So densely do they occur in exception¬ 
ally fovourahle situations—in the case of Penicillium glauciim (Lk.)— 
that tlicy are sometimes bound together in bundles, fiisciated as it 
were, and bear at the summit a dense crown of chains of s})ores. 
'Ibis form was originally described as a distinct genus, by the name of 
Coremium glaucum (Lk.). As in Erysi})he and Eurotium, so in Feni- 
cillium, the course of development, after the production of acrospores, 
may omit the formation of the sporocarp on the same thalliis through, 
external conditions being unfavourable to its development. This, in. 
fact, is the usual case in Penicillium, and generation after generation 
of thalli bearing acrosporcs only, and there stopidng short, intervene as 
a rule between sporocarp and sporocarp. Perhaps the commonest of all 
moulds is Penicillium glaucum (Lk.), occurring on decaying fruits, on, 
bread, d:c., &c., in the acrosporedrearing condition. The sporocarp- 
occurs, very rarely, in dark places where there is a poor supply of oxygen,, 
and mostly on bread. 

4, (lYMNDABCUs (Baranct.sk.) and Ctenomyces (Eidam) do not 
differ in any very striking peculiarity from types already discussed. The 
origin of the sporocarp is characterised ])y the fact that while one sexual 
hypha entwines the other, it is the entwining one which is the earpogone 
—which subsequently produces the ascogenous hyphoe—and the other, 
round which the earpogone winds, is the antherid. lire relative posi¬ 
tions of these certainly recall the case of Eurotium, where the antherid 
occasionally ascends by way of the inside of the screw ; but here, on 
the other hand, the earpogone takes, as it were, the active step, and' 
wands round the antherid. These have their origin as lateral shoots 
either of the same hypha or of different hyphee ; or it may be that only 
the^ entwining one (earpogone) is, a lateral shoot, and the other merely 
the intercalary portion of a hypha. The ascogenous hyphm branch, 
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copiously, and ultimately benr at the ends asci ('ontaining eac'h ciglit 
ascospores, and the envelope-tissue is contributed by shoots from the 
neighbouring mycele and from the base of the carpogonc. 

x\s already mentioned above, no acrospore stage intervenes here 
between sporocarp and sporocarp, i.e. the ascospore, on germinating, 
produces a thallus, which again bears the sporocarp directly. Gym- 
noascus is a saprophyte growing on dung, 

5. x\,scouoLUs (Pars.).—The carpogone arises on the mycele in the 
form of a thick curved sausage-shaped lateral hypha, which becomes 
■divided l)y transverse walls into six or seven cells, about as long as they 

are broad. While in this stage the 
farther end of it is clasped by the 
branching end of a much thinner 
hypha—like one of the ordinary my¬ 
celial hyphae—which, it may he as¬ 
sumed, is the antherid, from analogy 
with those types already discussed. 
At all events, it soon loses its iden¬ 
tity in the dense growth of envelopc- 
hypha^ which, immediately after 
this stage has been reached, are 
produced both from the ordinary 
mycele and from the liyphm which 
bear the carpogone and presump¬ 
tive antherid. These envelope- 
hyphae, which soon enclose the 
carpogone in a round mass with 
a differentiated rind, next ])roceed 
to develop in the upper region over 
the carpogone (which ivS situated 
in the basal portion) the sul)- 
hymenial layer of a discocarp. From this subhymenial layer tliere 
rise upward the straight perpendicular paraphyses. By the time the 
development has gone so far, the carpogone gives rise to a dozen or 
more ascogenous hyphee from a cell near the middle of the row, 
which has manifestly obtained from its neighbours contrjibntions from 
their contents. The ascogenous hyphse grow upward to the subhy¬ 
menial layer, where they branch and spread about among the roots, 
so to speak, of the paraphyses, and here bear asci. I'he asci grow 
straight upward among the paraphyses to the hymenial surface. The 
portion of the rind :(envelope-tissue) immediately over the hyme|iial 
■surface is ruptiired, in consequence, of the expansion of this surface 


a 



’Fit:. 305. ., Lyi)halu,s’/urfH}’ac£t/s VnTii:. yi'ouufj; 
sporo'car}.) in lunsitndinal section (iliuj^rain- 
iiuitic). mycele; liymenium ; cai*- 
pog(j!ie with ascogenous liyphaj, .v, in the 
su!>hytvieuiul layer, ami a, asci (shatletl); 
antherid; /--r,,tissue of euvclojw giving rise 
to paraidvyses. (After Janczcwski,) 
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iliiring growth, to |)erniit the escipe of the ascospores, and as new asci 
are proclucecl (iiKistly taking the place of older ones), the expansion often 
continues till the hymenial surface becomes convex. 

Asc(3l)olus, like Clyranoascus, has no intervening acrospores, and the 
germinating ascosporc gives rise to a thallus which bears the sporocarp 
directly. It is a saprophyte, and the species abound on dung. 

6. Py.RONr:MA (Fckl).—Pyronema conliuens (Tul.) (or Peziza con- 
hiiens, Jh‘rs., as it was formerly called), which, when mature, forms a dis- 
rocart) like Ascobolus, differs considerably from that genus in the struc¬ 
ture of the carpogone and antherid, though both, doubtless, belong to 



the same main type in this respect. On the mycele of Pyronema con- 
fluens there arise clusters or rosettes of more or less club-shaped cells 
by forked branching at the summits of erect hyphse, occurring generally 
in pairs ; these pairs in turn having their origin in densely branched 
groups of hyphse. The rosettes consist each of three kinds of cell: 
the broad club-shaped, slightly curved cells are carpogoiies, and are 
usually borne on two pedicel-cells ; the antherids are also club-shaped, of 
the same height, but of about half the breadth ; and the third kind are 
sterile cells of cylindrical form. Two or three pairs of carpogones and 
antherids are included in each rosette. From the top of the carpogone 
4:here gro^^s forth a slender curved trichogyne, with plentiful supply of 
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protoplasm ; and this organ, instead of behaving passively in the opera¬ 
tion, bends over til! it touches the top of an adjoining antherid, to which 
it adheres* When this has taken place, the trichogyne ])ecc)mes separated 
by a transverse septum at the base from the carpogone, and then, 
through the dissolution of the intervening membrane, the contents of 
trichogyne and antherid are mingled. After impregnation the carpogone 
increases in volume, and from numerous points of its surface there are 
emitted ascogenous hyphm. From the sterile cells and the whole basal 
region of the rosette, the envelope-hyphse now grow forth and form a 
large stroma enclosing the carpogones and antherids—the latter re¬ 
maining almost unaltered, full of protoplasm, and talcing no part in the 
formation of the envelope—and upon the stroma a free hypothcce 
bearing the para|)hyses. In the production of asci and the farther 
development of the aix>thece, Pyroiiema agrees with Ascobolus. 

Pyronema, like Ascobolus and Gymnoascus, produces no acrosporcs; 
and sporocarp follows sporocarp without intervention on successive 
thalli. 

7. SoRDARiA‘(Ces. and de Not.) and Miclanospora (Corda), both 
Pyrenomycetous forms, are placed next Ascobolus by de Bary with 
respect to the morphology of their sporocarps—of course excluding such 
differences of form as are peculiar to their being Pyrenomycetes, while 
Ascobolus is, as has been shown, a Discomycete. Fundamentally there 
is little real difference in the mode of origin of the sporocarp ; and 
Chsetomium and Ascotricha may eventually prove to belong to the same 
series. 

8. CoLr.EMACic/E,—In the Collemaceoe, a group of discocarpous 
lichens, the structure, development, and mode of behaviour of the male 
sexual element is wholly different from any hitherto described, while 
the car|)Ogonc remains of similar structure, thougli, of course, modified 
to meet the requirements of the changed conditions. 'Phe male cells 
are pollmmds formed in a flask-shaped antherid, somewhat resembling 
a perithece. It is sunk beneath the surface of the thallus, and opens*, 
by means of a narrow neck. The flask consists of a wall of densely- 
compacted hypha^, giving off towards the interior a layer of numerous 
delicate hyphae (sterigrnata), which converge towards the central portion 
of the flask. These form at their apices successively in series numerous - 
polMnoids, which soon fill the central space. The pollinoids are thin- 
waled rod-shaped cells, with an outer membrane of a gelatinous kind,, 
readily swelling and dissolving in water. In damp rainy weather water 
gets access to the pollinoids, and through the swelling action mentioned 
they are forced out through the neck of the antherid and dispensed 
ovhr the surface of the thallus. The development of the antherid* 
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general!}' sojiu/what prtu-edes the origin of the carpogonc. Under 
tlie siirliicc of the lluilhis a hyplui not distinguishable from its neigh" 
l)(:)urs gives oil* a broader lateral branch, which coils itself up two or 
tlircc times, atid then sends forth the tip of the coil, which, growing 
n|)ward, emerges through, the surflu'e of the thallus into the open. The 
tube is commonly somewhat swollen as it passes through the superficial 
tissue, and for some short distance above it, and attains a height above 
the surface of four or live times its breadth. This is the ti'ichogyne. 
The coil as it grows is divided by transverse walls into about a dozen 
thin-walled cells, and the trichogync likewise into a similar number. 
Its development having taken place, and the suitable conditions of 
moisture having dispersed the pollinoids over the surface, these, wher¬ 



ever they come into contact with a trichogyne, stick to it, sometimes in 
considerable numbers, and an open communication between pollinoid 
and trichogyne is established by means of a short minute process from 
the pollinoid. When this has been accomplished the cells of the 
trichogyne collapse, remaining distended only where a transverse septum 
occurs in its course, while the,cells of the coil increase in volume and 
in number through the growth of fresh transverse walls. The neigh¬ 
bouring thallus-hyph^ then give out numerous shoots, which not only 
grow round the coils, but press them asunder. The hyphae on the side 
next the surface then give off branches in that direction, the end shoots 
of which form the first paraphyses, after displacing the intervening tissue 
in their course. The enveloping hyphm extend laterally until a basin- 

. ' . b’ B 2 ' ^ 
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shaped pseudo-parencliyniatona exciple is formed, tlie margin of wlnc'li 
reaches the surface. Ihe interior of this basin is then soon filled with 
upright paraphyses like those which originally attained the surface. The 
turns of the original coil become unloosed, and eventually there are 
given off from it ascogenous hyphm which, after branching in the siil)- 
hymenial zone like those of Ascobolus, finally produce successive asci 
in the mature apothece. 

In Fhysma Massal. the carpogone is ])roduced from the hyiilae 
which form the wall of the antherid, and the trichogyne rises to the 
surface outside the wall. Eventually the paraphyses and asci are pro¬ 
duced in the place formerly occupied by the sterigmata of the antherid, 



and the antherid is thus transformed into the sporocarp, 'Fhe species 
of Collema (Ach.) have no acrospores, and resemble in the course 5f 
their life-history Ascobolus, Pyronema, &c. For structure of lichen- 
thallus, see p. 318.. 

9. PoLYSTiGMA (Pers.) is a genus of parasitic fungi bearing a striking 
resemblance to the Collemacese in its sexual reproductive apparatus. 
Antherids and pollinoids are formed differing in no material respect 
from those of the Collemace8e--the pollinoids being in this case more 
thread-like -and bent. The genesis of the sporocarp is characterised 
here, however, by the formation of a fundaihental coil of hyphm smaller 
than the thallus-hyphse. The carpogpne appears among these, consisting 
of a spirally-wound hypha of twO'or . three turns, with broad short cells. 
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ll tra,vcrsi‘s tiio fundatnentalajii, and its apex grows out as a triohogyne, 
whiVli |H‘()tru<les ihrough a sloinatc t)f the leaf of the host-plant. Polliiioids 
have been observed atta(‘hed to ip but so far no actual comuiunicatioii 
lias been detected. Ac(a}nipanying the trichogyne are a few line hyphai, 
which, after tlie collapse of the trichogyne, protrude through t he stomate 
like the tip of a, small brush. I’he farther development of the sporocarp 
(the envelo|)e“tissue arising from the fundamental coil) is like that of the 
last ty[)e, with this (lifference, that, instead of ana[)othece, it is a pcrithece 
wliich is here produced. 

d'he asco.s[)ore produces on germinating a short promycelial tube, 
the end of wliich liears a spurid. The sporid, on germinating in turn 
on the leaf of a siiitahle host (Prunus), sends its germ-tube through the 
outer wall of tlie epiderm, and branches within the epidermal cell, 
tlieso branches again penetrating into the parenchyme of the leaf. Here 
a thalluH is formed, whicli remains covered by the epiderm of the leaf of 
the host until the sporocarp is again produced. 

10. XvLARiiC'K, kc.-~l\\ Xylaria (Hill), Hypoxylon (Bulk), Ustiilina 
('ru!,), Hiatryfie (Fr.), Stictos])liieria (TuL), Kutypa (Till), Nummtilaria 
(Tul.), and Q uaternaria (Tul), we have the occurrence of a fundamental 
coil preceding tlie formation of the peritheces, followed by the gradual 
disappearance, as mentioned above for Xylaria, of AVoronin’s hypha,^ 
which is formed in it, without its taking part in the formation of the 
ascogenous hy[)li:e. These arise, together with the ])araphyses, from 
the perithecial w'all No trichogyne is formed from ‘ Woronin’s hypha,^ 
and there arc no antherids. Before the formation of the peritheces in 
Xylaria there are borne on the .same stroma in dense hymenia bodies 
which resemble acrosporcs, or it may l:>e jiollinoids. In this genus they 
luive not been oliscrved to germinate, though similar bodies germinate 
freely in Ustiilina, e.g., and other genera. In Xylaria at all events 
they may be functionlcss pollinoids persisting in an organism in which 
indications of a carpogone (in the form of ‘ Woronin’s hypha ’) also still 
remain. 

I I. ScLEROTiNiA (Fcld).—'Hic spotocarp of Sclerotiniasclerotiorum 
(de By.) is in the form of a disc at first cup-shaped, borne at the summit 
of a stalk arising from a S^lerote. It takes its origin from an entangled 
primordial coil of hypife with gelatinous membranes situated just 
beneath the dark peripheral ceils of the sclerote. There are many such 
coils in each sclerote, but they do not all attain this farther development. 
The bundle of hyphae constituting the stalk of the sporocarp breaks 
forth, as has been said, from this region of the sclerote, the central 
portion of the hyphae arising from the coil, and the external hyphse from 
the ordinary tissue; of the sclerote,' In the growth of the stalk it lias 
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been found impossible to trace any anatomical distinction between these 
elements, and therefore it amounts to no more than a probability that 
the hyphae from the coil are the ultimate ascogenous hyphee; while those 
from the tissue of the sclerote may furnish the envelope-tissue of the 
sporocarp. The main diiference between the development of S. sclero- 
tiorum and S. Fiickeliana in this respect consists in the primordial coil 
of the latter originating not within the sclerote, but in the central portion 
of the bundle of stalk-hyphas after it has reached the external surface. 

S. sclerotiorum possesses, so far as is known, no intervening acro- 
spores. The germinating ascospore produces a mycele on which sclerotes 
are formed, and on these only the sporocarps again. S. Fuckeliana 
sometimes does the same, and de Bary has observed a single instance of 
the sporocarp being produced on the mycele without even the formation 
of a sclerote. The sclerotes of this species, however, frequently produce 
filamentous sporophores bearing acrospores, this stage being that 
formerly knowm as Botrytis cinerea (Pers.), It never happens that a 
sclerote bears both acrospores and sporocarps, either together or after 
each other. The primary mycele may bear acrospores directly without 
interfering with the subsequent production of sclerotes, but this does not 
happen often. The mycele produced by the germinating acrospores is 
similar in all respects to the primary one arising from the ascospore, with 
the reservation that it has a greater tendency than the other to the pro¬ 
duction of sporophores. In this species there are also often formed 
certain abortive acrospores, or it may be pollinoids. 

12. Plkospora (Rabenh.).—In the origin of the perithece of Pleo- 
spora herbarum (Rabenh.), the traces of sexuality disappear from view, 
and indeed it is stated that the asci arise among the paraphyscs as 
branches of the basal cells of the latter. In the life-history of this 
fungus a consideralde number of forms are embraced. Besides the 
ascospores, which are compound multicellular bodies, there are in the 
second category acrospores of three sorts, viz. {a) Double or multicellular 
acrospores of rounded short cylindrical form, previously taken to be an 
independent species (Macrosporium Sarcinula, Berk.), Each such com¬ 
pound spore appears as a rule singly on its sporophore. {b) Conical pear- 
shaped likev/ise compound spores appearing in series, often in branching 
series. This was also formerly described as an independent species of 
Alternaria (Nees ab Esenb.). {c) A small form of acrospore recorded by 
Bauke, but not, according to de Bary, Cladosporiiim herbarum (Link), 
which, though placed in genetic connection with Pleospora herbarum by 
Tulasne, does not belong here. In the third category there are pycno- 
spores formed in pycnids interstitially arising on mycelial hyphas. The 
pycnids consist of a wall of several layers, from the inner surface of 
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whii'h there (‘enverge .series of (x^lls prochieing sucecssiveiy (terminally 
,and laterally) pyenospores. '.rhese are about twic'c as long as broad, and 
very thiivwallcd, but Hurrounded by a hyaline giimray substance. Not 
only are all these forms on record, but the myccle shows a tendency to 
pass into a resting state, and single cells or groups of cells ^becom¬ 
ing detaedted add to the means of ])ropagation. 'There is some 
contradiction involved in the accounts of the occurrence of some of 



Fig, 3C59.’“"C/<*wW^a’ ^urpuna Tul. Longitudinal section of portion of sderote, w, in SphaceUct 
Mtage, producing conitliospores, c (much magnified), (After 'I'likisne.) 

these forms and the order of their succession given by Bauke and by 
Gibelli and Griffini, and further research may be expected to throw 
light on the matters in dispute, as also on the question whether or not we 
•have here one species very rich in spore-forms or two species resembling 
each other, but each less rich in forms. 

13. Claviceps (Tul).—The peritheces of Claviceps purpurea (Tul) 
appear as it were in a kind of capitulum (immersed in the same stroma),, 
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borne on the summit of a stalk arising from a 
sclerote (the well-known eri^ol of grasses) ; the 
ascospores are filamentous in form, and on 
germinating produce hyphm at several points. 
AVIren this takes place under suitalde circum¬ 
stances on the pistil of grasses, the tul)es enter, 
and, besides penetrating the tissue, form at 
length a white hymenium on the surface. This 
hymenium consists of numerous cylindrical ste- 
rigmata, which bear acrospores at their apices. 
(I'his stage was described by Leveille l)y the 
name of HpJiacelial) Tliese are given off in 
dro])s of a sugary juice which, oozes out be¬ 
tween the flower-leaves in which the ])istil lies. 
Idiis juice, ^ honey-dew,’ is eaten greedily by 
insects, which doubtless eat the acrosi)ores with 
it. These ])ropagate the Spliacelia state. At 
the base of this acrospore-forming l:>ody the 
formation of the sclerote proceeds, and it ulti¬ 
mately replaces the ovary, emerging from the 
flower of the grass with its l)ase seated on the 
floral receptacle. It gives rivSe in turn to the 
sporo('arp again. 

The allied genera Cordyceps (Fr.) and' 
Epichloe (Fr.) agree with Claviceps in the de- 
velo[)mcnt of the s|)oro('arp. 

.besides the above distinctly marked tyjjes, 
the origin of the s})orocar|) and the life-history 
of a considerable number of other forms have 
been more or less completely investigated. It 
would be entirely !)C}'ond the proportions of 
the present book to enter into a description 
of these, and a discussion of the controversies 
that are bound up with the accounts of the 
multitude of incompletely known forms. I'he 
citation of the literature at the end of this 
section will guide the student to original papers, 
but he may also be referred here, as in so many 
other cases of difficulty, to de Bary’s ‘ Compara¬ 
tive Morphology and Biology of Fungi/ &c., 
1887, as containing an exhaustive and critijpal 
treatment of these more or less obscure forms. 
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lie will find U\cre also more information on the development of 
the s{)orocarps (both discocarpous and pyrcnocarpoiis) of the types 



Fit:* 311, • CliWkr^ii purpurea Tul. J, sclemtc which has produced seven stromata. /?, 
upper portion of a stromu in longitudinal section, cp, peritheces. longitudinal section 
ttl‘perithc(ic. fKstiolc ; s/t, cortical tissue; /ly, inner ti.ssue of stroma. /.?, ascus isolated. 

ascosporcs issuing, (el, naUiral size, /» slightly, C and /? highly magnified,) (After 
'J'uUisne.) 


quoted than it is possible to give in this place without burdening the 
section beyond proportion with matter of no .striking morphological 
significance. 


Homologies of the OrgaNvS. 

De Bary, the founder of the system of classification of fungi adopted 
in the present book, calls attention to the striking parallelism between 
Ascomycetous forms on the one hand and the Mucorini, Peronosporefe, 
and Saprolegniefe on the other. From the oosperms and the spores of 
the sporocarps there arises a thallus which closes its development with 
the formation of sexual organs and the oosperm and sporocarp resulting 
from^their union. In many cases the life-history is confined to this; 
for example, from the Phycomycetes, Pythium vexans, &c, ; from the 
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Ascoinycetes, Eremascus, Pyronema, and Ascoholus. In most cases, 
however, there intervenes the formation of non-sexiial spores which may 
be in a species all of one sort, e.g., Erysiphe, Peronospora ; or of several 
sorts; and such spores are, moreover, in many cases exceedingly alike. 

Eremascus might almost belong to the Mucorini (Piptocephalidece), 
wdiile on the other hand it is not wanting in the essential attributes of 
an Ascomycete. In the form of its sexual organs it completely resembles 
Penicillium, Gymnoascus, Eurotium, &c. Again, great agreement is to 
be recognised between the thalius, spores, and sexual organs of the 
Erysipheae (Podospheera especially) and those of the Peronosporem. 
The resemblance ceases with the farther development of the results of 
sexual union, and at this point the groups diverge from the point of 
contact of Eremascus and Podosphmra with the Mucorini and Perono- 
sporem. Of course the envelope-apparatus of the asci is not included in 
any comparison, as being of purely secondary importance ; and since such 
envelope is actually wanting in Eremascus, the case is made the clearer. 
It is also pointed out that though the oogones of the Peronosporeaj have 
no envelope, it is by no means impossible that such may be found, while 
the zygosperms of Mucorini, as has been shown, are sometimes provided 
with an envelope. On such evident grounds as these, cited from de 
Bary (^Comp. Morph, and Biol, of Fungi,’ p. 232), who enters minutely 
into the matter (as well as the subject of the sexuality of the Ascomy- 
cetes), the relationship of these groups with each other is abundantly 
established. 


Doubtful Ascom ycetks. 

1. LA?.ouLRENiE/E.--’The Laboulbcniem are a small assemblage of 
remarka]:>le parasites on insects, attacking mo.stly water-beetles, but also 
other insects, including the house-fly. thhey possess no mycele, and 
occur fixed on the chitin of the insect attacked by means of a short 
process which serves as a haustorliim^ if that name may be applied to it. 
Above this rises a stalk consisting usually of two cells, one above the 
other, bearing at the summit a simple perithecc and a few lateral hairs 
(the appndagi) composed of seriated cells sometimes having minute 
round swellings at their apices. Before the complete development of the 
perithece has been reached, there is emitted from its summit a short fine 
process, which may be a trichogyne ; and according to Karsten (Stigma- 
tomyces, Karst.) the minute round swellings on the hairs become free and 
attach themselves to the trichogyne. Doubt, however, has been cast 
upon the accuracy of this observation by the investigation of Peyritsch, 
who also attaches no great value to the suggestion that the so-called 
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is fertilised by the contact with it of one of the young hairs. 
1 'lie peis'thec^c contains a number of asci, and these eight or twelve double 
ascospores. '.Fhc ripe double ascosporc attaches itself to a fresh host by 
one of its ends, and develops into the new plant. 


d A, 



Fic. S/ii'wafawjVi’s Bacri Peyr. (.W, Mmctr. Karatcn), A, optical longi* 

tudlnal section of ripe specimen with organ of attachment at base; the asci are seen 
thrmigh wall of i'>eritbcce. a, everywhere the appendage; an isolated ascus with spores; 
e—/i, stages of development of perithece and appendage m order of letters. />', Labonl^ 
Benia aid Peyr. a, the appendage, (y?, (',g, Bi X 350; /», x 450 : B x 325.) 

(After Peyritsch,) 


2. Exoascus (Fiickel),—^The species of Exoascus mostly attack 
fruits, and set up in them sometimes conspicuous deformities. While 
some of them possess a mycele which penetrates the parenchyme of the 
fruit, &c- (e.g. E. Pruni, P'ckL, E. deformans, Fckl), others extend no 
fartlier than between the cuticle and the epiderni'Cells. In the former 
case the terminal cells of the hyphse which emerge from the surface 
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become asci. In tlie latter case cither certain cells Ijccome asci while 
others remain sterile or the whole l^ody of iiyphin form asci. In hb 
alnitorquiis (Sadeb.) these asci have a pedicel-cell; in E. aureus (Sadeb.) 
there is nothing but asci left at maturity. When the a.scos[)ores ger¬ 
minate they give rise to a yeast-like sprouting. 

3. Saccharomyces (Meyen).-—The species of Saccharomyccs occur 
in fermenting substances, and are well known from their power of convert¬ 
ing sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. Among the familiar spcc'ies 

We ^ 1 Eees^ and 

Chalara ^Mycoderma of 

^thrush’'fungus S. albi- 
cans J Recss), wliich lives 

|i lil mem!)rane of the 

^ human digestive organs,, 

^ tioned forms in ' whici) 

lOfi. 3x3.-S’mv/wr.w/rtw m’ 7 '/s/a> Mcym. suiaIu ct*ll hyplue OCCUr, the Sl^CcicS 






Fifi. ^x3, ~S'ai'c/ur.nw/j’c‘i\v i'i’rcr'hia' 'Meycn. 


ofbeer-ycastr, skii^es of sprouting : <1!', colony of spi'uui- ’ i: 

cells ; t', cell wiUi four ascospores ; f, one with two; aS tivnup^ Ol SaCchafOinyceS atC 
of iiscosporcs with one sprouting; //, furllicr ilcvelopiueut of , . 1 • t 

a similar group {k x 750, the others much mure). (<; h UnlCCllUlar luilgi Wllicll 

after Reess.) increase l)y s{;)routing. 

The cells, in which a nucleus has not been demonstrated, are round or 
oval in form, and the sprouting takes place in the form of a pro¬ 
tuberance, which gradually swells and becomes constricted and finally 
cut off by a wall at the point of origin. These new cells cither separate 
at once, or chains or groups remain united as they have been formed,. 
I\dien such cells are cultivated, on the cut surface of a potato for 
^ example, certain cells may form asci, each containing two to four 
ascospores. These are at once capable of germination, ^which fakes- 
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plan' ])y liic sprouting [)ro(:L'ss (lcs('nl)cd, though they may retain the 
power of germinating for a, longer i,)eriod. 

I his eclh inerease Iry sprcjuting is, as has l:)een seen, by no means 
c'oniineri to vSaeeharomyces, but oeciirs in other groups of fungi (e.g, 
jMueor), and tlie special eliaraeter which entitles them to this place in 
the elassifuntion of fungi is the production of asci, which they share 
only witli the Aseoinycetcs. 'Fhcy may therefore be regarded as much 
degraded As<a)mycct<.)iis forms—the other alternative, that they are early 
ton ns from whicli typical Ascomycetes have develoj)ed, being disposed 
of i)y the establishment of the connection of this great group with the 
Idiycoinyc'ctes as already descriljed. 
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Class XXI—Uredineae. 

The Uredinete are a class of parasites on flowering plants and ferns., 
They resemble the Ascoinycetcs in many points, as will be seen from 
this short account of them. The mycele is septate and much branched, 
follows the intercellular spaces of the host-plants, and penetrates the 
cells themselves by means of short branches. 

Puccinia graminis (Pers.) may be taken as a type of the course of 
development followed by some of the forms. Owing to the change of 
host involved in the course of development of this and other forms, and 
to the different appearances presented by succeeding stages of the 
organism, it was formerly supposed that these stages constituted distinct 
fungi. Thus no less than three form-genera (JEcidium, Pers., Uredo, 
Pers., and Puccinia, Pers.) were established to denote the stages of the 
life-(jycle of Puccinia graminis, the well-known com mildew. The 
sporocarp (iEcidium) is formed in spring on the barberry. In its. 
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Fic. 314.—/I;, dia^mmiiuLtic tnuinvcnsKKcctiun of 
harhcrry leaf with jccitlia, eiib, and unthcrids, 
A- (s!i!>fhtly mag:in(ied). i>’, nredosporeH, //, and 
tcleutospore, t. C, genninating ut-cdospore 
(7) and C X 390). /), teleutospores. if, genn'i* 
nating teleiitospore: promycele, attd spo* 
r'ids, s/ (X 400). (Ai B, 77 , and if of J^itvchua 
i^ra 7 nmLs\ C of P, iiraminis Fckl., /'’teleuto- 
s])ore uf J\ cormiaia Cord., x 300), 6’, teleuto- 
si)(,>re of /^Iirttg 77 ddium incrassatm/i Link. 
(X 3u(.»). '(-'L 7 ''and after Lxicrssen ; i/—-ii, 
after de lUiry ; 7t’, after Tulasno.) 


earliest stage it n[)ix:tirs to consist 
of a deiisely interwoveti naiss of 
hyj)hi'e situated in tlie siiljcpi' 
dermal ]uxrenchyrne of tlie leaf. 
'Fhis gradually increases in bulk 
and disj,)lace.s the surrounding 
tissue. As it grows the hypbm in¬ 
crease in size, and the sha]:)e of 
the whole becomes more definitely 
splierical. ^Vit]lin the base of this 
sphere the hynieniuin is developed, 
and consists of a continuous layer 
of club-shaped lasids, from the sum¬ 
mit of each of which is produced in 
])asipetal siict'.ession a single scries 
of tcdcfwsfores. Ifnclosing the 
sporal mass is a, single layer of 
p)seu do - \ )arcn ch }'m a to u s cells ar i s - 
ing from the mtirgin of the hyme- 
nium, and arching ovt;r the top of 
the spores. The cells (’om{ 70 sing 
the envelo|)e are larger than tlic 
spores, and possess thit'ker walls, 
while tlieir ('learer contents contrast 
with the orangc-c'.oloiired spores. 
I'he enlargement of the whole 
body increases until tlie epiderm is 
ruptured, while the tissues of tlie 
host are pushed aside and (com¬ 
pressed. After the ru|>lure of the 
epiderm the envelope hursts at the 
a])ex, and curves iKU’k, forming the 
lip of a, ('Up"Sliapi‘d body ; the 
sporal mass is fartlier elevated and 
the spores escape, d'liese sporo'- 
carp.s arc situated on the under sur¬ 
face of the leaf, Imt accompanying 
tliem on the u},)pcr surface tliere a.rc 
to he found numerous flask-shaped 
antherids containing pollinoids 
produced at the apices of^ ste- 
rigmata, and in all |}oints recalling 
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those already described in Collema, They are orange-coloured like the 
vsporocarps, and the pollinoids have never been known to germinate. 
No corresponding female sexual organ occurs in any Uredine, though 
the early stages of the development of the sporocarp are not sufficiently 
known. No such body as Woroniffis hypha inXylaria, for example, has 
ever been observed in the Uredinere, and the only suggestion of a female 
sexual organ is to be found in the occasional occurrence in some 
Uredines of short obtuse hyphm, projecting through the stomates of the 
host like the trichogynes of Polystigma. These may be traced, it is true, 
to young ascidia, but there may well be nothing more m the suggestion 
than the mere protrusion of mycelial hyphae, since observations connecting- 
such filaments with an act of fertilisation are 
wholly wanting. Massee ('Annals of Botany,' 

1888, p. 47) has recently ])ublished an ac¬ 
count of observations of a supposed sexual 
process in Uredinem, involving the fertilisa¬ 
tion of a carpogone by an antheridial branch ; 
bift the subject stands in great need of farther 
investigation. 

The spores from the ripe sporocarp {ceci- 
diosJ>ores) germinate only on the leaves 
or stems of grasses, and the germ-tubes 
entering by way of the stomates give rise to 
myceles, which attack the tissues of the host 
In the course of a week or more, cushion¬ 
like masses of mycelial hyphoe situated be¬ 
neath the epiderm give rise to erect basids, 
each of which bears a red uredospon (Uredo) 
at the apex. On the rupture of the epiderm 
the uredospores escape, and these alighting on 
grass plants germinate, again enter by way of the stomates, and renew the 
same generation. This process may and does go on indefinitely, and 
hthiis much damage is annually caused by the attack of this fungus on 
the corn crop. 

I.ater on there are developed on the same niycele, first side by side 
with the uredospores, then gradually replacing them altogether, two-celled 
s|,)ores called fek/Rospores, and with their production the development of 
the fungus ceases for a period In this condition the winter is passed. 
With spring they germinate, each of the two cells of the teleutospore 
(Puccinia) giving rise to a short promycele, the terminal cells of which 
;bear4)n slender stalks a single sporid apiece. These sporids germinate 
Hn turn on the leaves of. the barberry, the germ-tubes piercing the epi^ 



Fig. 315. —Pmcinia grci min is 
Pers. i teleutospore ; n, uredo¬ 
spores ( X 39a). (After Sachs.) 
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derm, and giving rise within to the mycele which ultimately bears tlic 
sporocarps and antherids. 

Gymnosporangium (DC.) represents another type of the course of 
development in Uredinese. The sporocarps (corresponding to a;cidia, 
but here denoted by the form-genus Roestelia, Reb.) appear in summer 
on the leaves and fruits of Pomese. No uredospores are formed. 
The next generation (teleutospores) is produced in spring on juniper in 
odd-shaped mucilaginous brown or yellow masses. Promycelcs are formed 
which bear sporids, and these again set up on the leaves, &c., of Ihmieai 
the sporocarp generation. 

A farther reduced type is to be found in Endophyllum (Lev.). In 
this case the germ-tube of the spores of the sporocarp (Decidios])orcs) 
becomes a promycele, and, dividing up into several cells, each of these 
bears at the end of a sterigma a single sporid. The S|)orid on gcrmi“ 
nating renews the sporocarp generation. 

Two cases of exceptional structure may be noted. In Phragmidiiirn 
(Link) the sporocarps have no proper envelope, the place of the wall 
being taken by a circle of club-shaped paraphyses surrounding the 
margin of the hymenia. On the other hand the uredospores of Me- 
lampsora populina (Jacq.) and of Cronartium (Pers.) are enclosed In 
an envelope resembling that of the sporocarp. I'he development of 
the paraphyses in the one case and of the envelope in the other requires 
investigation. 

Besides the sporocarp-forming Uredineae there is another group 
known as the tremelioid Uredinece^ which do not posse.ss a sporocarp 
generation. These are not to be confounded with those Uredineai in 
which |)rcsumal)ly from want of investigation the sporoCiirjjs are un¬ 
known. The course of development of the tremelioid Uredinea? is pc’r^ 
fectly well known in a number of cases (I.eptopucciniem and Leptochiy- 
somyxa, de By.), and consists of a teleutoHjK)re-l,)earing generation witli 
commonly softer and more gelatinous spore-membranes. These ieleuto < 
spores germinate as a rule at maturity and not after a ])eriod of rest. 
The sporids formed on the promycele produce a mycele whic^h again 
bears teleutospores. I.eptopuccinia malvacearum (Schroet.), L. Diantlii 
(Schroet.), &c., bear the same relation in ajipearancc, &c., to Piicdnia 
as Leptochrysomyxa Abietis (Ung.) bears to Chrysomyxa (Ling.), the 
species of which form sporocarps, uredospore.s, and telciito.s|)ort‘.s. 

Enough has been said in this brief account to indicate a proha!ilc 
connection of the Uredinem with the Asconiycetes throiigli tiudr 

sporocarps. Those forms-—the tremelioid Urcclinem. in wliich the 

sporocarp generation may be presumed to have l)een lo.st, siiffigcnily 
rCsSemble the complete types to be necessarily bound ii|) with them ; 
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while on the other hand, as will be seen, they furnish a valiial)le link 
with the next class. 
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Class XXIL—Basidiomycetes. 

The Basidiomycetes are a large class comprising forms oftlie iittuc^sr 
diversity in appearance, mostly saprophytes living on hiiraus, rotten wood, 
or the old wood and the bark of trees. A small niimlrer are paxasites. 
Tiiey all agree in the production of spores {basidiasfores) acrogenously 
on imsidsj which are club-shaped and disposed as a rule parallel to each 
other, thus forming hyvienia. The spores produced on one Irasid arc 
two or four in number, more rarely eight, though divergences from these 
numbers occur. They vary in shape, but consist, except in some dVemeh 
lineoe, of a single cell. Among the basids there commonly occur sterile 
hyphal branches—Besides these spores thus ])orne on 
definite hymenia there are also others produced more or less inde 
finitely on the myccles of certain members of the group, and their 
character will be described below. The Basidiomycetes are divided 
into two sub-classes, tlie Hymenomycktes with gymnocar[)ous, and the 
Gasteromycetes with angiocarpous fructification. 

Sub-class 1.—Hymenomycetes. 

The Hymenomycetes are characterised by the possession of a 
hymeniuni on the free exposed surface of the compound siriuaure whidi 
bears it—the sporophore. The forms embraced in this sub-class range 
from very simple to highly complex structures, the latter being repre- 



Fig. 316 .—nmmkHca Ketz. (natural size). (After Tulasne.) 


'^^sented'bl such types as the common mushroom and the like—in short 
those fungi to which the name is popularly applied. 

' Exobasijdium VACciNix(Woron.)may be taken as the simplest 
Its mycele is pamsitio on the leaves and, stems of Vaccinlum 
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and forms on the surface a hymeniiim of club-shaped basids each of 
whi('h produces four basicUospores. I'lic spores divide at maturity trans¬ 
versely into four cells, only the two end cells of which germinate, doubt¬ 
less at the expense of the contents of the remaining two. The germ- 
tubes penetrate the epiderm of the leaf of the host, and a new myccle is 
formed which again bears basids. If, however, germination takes place 
elsewhere than on the proper host-plant, and conditions for the vegeta¬ 
tion of the fungus be otherwise favour¬ 
able, the germ-tube begins to sprout in¬ 
definitely by means of elongated sproiit- 
tells^ giving rise to others only at the ends. 

11118 condition has been maintained in nu¬ 
trient solutions for a considerable time, but 
the sprout-cells have never been observed 
actually to give rise to a new mycele like 
the one produced by the basidiosporcs. 

The l'RKMKf.LiNK/&: (Tremella, Dill, 

Exidia, Fr.) present another simple type. 

'Fhey are gelatinous fungi of not very 
definite form, commonly of wavy outline, 
and are saprophytic on old and dead 
wood. The hyraenia <are formed on 
the surface of the gelatinous mass. The 
basids vary in appearance, and are usually 
provided with fine elongated sterigmata 
and reniform spores. Certain forms such 
as Sebacina ('Ful) and Hypochnus (Fr.) 
do not possess gelatinous membranes. The 
i:ourse of development is much the same 
as in I^xobasidium. The germinating 
Imsidiospore gives rise under ordinary con¬ 
ditions to the compound sporophore 
again. Under other conditions, it has been 
observed m Dacryomyces, the germ-tubes 
do not grow to any great length, but produce 
secondary spores, or they form sprout-cells. 

The basidiosporcs of the same form divide transversely at maturity, usually 
into four cells, each of which may germinate. It should be added that 
on germination these secondary spores give rise to myceles. The hyphne 
of such myceles, moreover, as well as those proceeding from basidiosporcs, 
sometimes give rise to tufts of rod-like cells, which in turn produce 
myceles. Similar phenomena have been oliserved in other Tremellinece* 
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It is oianifest therefore that in these simple types we hrivc repeated 
very much the same order of things as in the tremelloici Uredinem. It, is 
perhaps most striking in the case of ICxobasidium, froinwhicli the transi¬ 
tion is easy to the Tremellincae. The layerof basids and basidiospores may 
be compared with the layer of teleutospores, while thetransverse di\'ision 


Fig. sienoraHus Fr. A, B, and C» gwmiaatuii^ spore in successive staRcs. /> 

portion of mycele, with five early stages of development of iungus, /i* and further Mtages, 
<?, longitudinal section through germinating sclerote, r, with young fungus still within volva, v, 
M, fully developed fungus with sclerote, 4.', and rhissoids, r, (^--C X 300, JJ x aoo, B x 120, 
F X go, G and natural size,) (After Brefdd.) 

of the basidiospores into four cells, two of which germinate, heightens the 
resemblance.'/.farther' the production of secondary spores on the^^hort 
germ-tubes, '.ef basidiospores' recalls the formation of sporids on the 
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promyceles from teleutospores. 
From the Tremellinese another 
easy step leads us on to the 
Thelephoreae, and it may be 
borne in mind in this connec¬ 
tion that certain Tremellineje, 
as mentioned above, do not 
possess gelatinous membranes. 

The Thelephore^ (Corti- 
cium, Pers.) may be shortly 
described as recalling in point 
of simplicity of structure the 
teleutospore-layer of Uredineae, 
while they approach very closely 
the club-shaped Hymenomy- 
cetes such as the Clavariese, in 
which the hymenium is dis¬ 
posed on the outer surface of 
erect club shaped cylindrical 
and often much-branched com¬ 
pound sporophores. Through 
a series of intermediate forms, 
the completeness of which may 
be recognised from a systematic 
study of the group, we proceed 
to the more perfect types of 
Hymenomycetes which possess 
sporophores of more complex 
structure. 

In the higher forms of 
Plymenomycetes, the sporo- 
phore consists of a cap or piletis 
borne on the summit of a stalk 
or stipe. The niycele com¬ 
monly vegetates in a soil rich 
in humus or on old wood or 
the like, and though usually of 
loose filamentous texture it is in 

Ficj. '^i<^.—Agaricus melletis h., in diffe¬ 
rent stages of development on branched 
rhizomorph-strands. The upper portion 
oSt rhizomorph represents that formerly- 
known as Rkhomor^ha fragilis Roth, 
•while the lower strap-shaped portion is 
var. subcortkalh, (After Hartig.) 
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r-crtain instances of more compact character. vSuch are the silroies which 
are resting states of Coprinus stercorarius (Fr.) (fig. aiid the /'///he - 
morphs of Agaricus melleus (I,.) (tig. 319), composcil of root like 
liranchecl strands of mycelial hyphm, jiarasitic on the j)ine. llie rhlzo- 
morphs are simply sclerotes with growing-points. From the my eel e, of 
whatever character it be, there arises the compound sporophor'e l>y the 
continued apical or marginal growth of a bimclle of hyphm* It is not 
certain, but it may very 'well be, that intercalary growth also, in some 



Fir,, Agaric US cninpcsiris ,L. 'Flui rommon init.shn>oni (natural Stages tjfdtfvt^loiinu'nf 

from a; to f; h anti c in seciitm. (After LuerKsen.) 

cases at least, assists in the development. The hymenial .surface, which 
is commonly situated on the under surface of the cap or pileus, is 
characterised in different genera by being spread over teeth-like proiec- 
tions (Hydnum, L.), radial plates in the numerous species of Agarirui.s 
(L.), concentric plates in the small genus Cydomyces (Kze.), reticulated 
folds or pores (Polyporus, Mich. Boletus, L.); such typical characters 
being united by a wealth of intermediate forms. As a rule these pro¬ 
jections ar? very,symmetrical and of regular occurrence, and on them the 
Ohief generic characters are based in the classification of the group j 
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they are termedor lamelke in the AGARiciNi,/m’j or fiihuU in Poly- 
P0Ri<:/E, and tcetk in the Hydnk/E. In many of the forms the hymenium 


is exposed from the first ; in a series 
of others a membrane {velum partiale) 
connects the edge of the pileus all 
round with the stalk, and on its rupture 
by the extension of the pileus, part of it 
is left attached to the stalk, when it is 
termed the annulus or ring (fig. 320), 
though this does not occur in all cases. 
In a third series a membrane {vehun 
universale or volm) (fig. 318) encloses 
the whole sporophore, pileus and 
stalk alike, and in the speqjes be¬ 
longing to Amanita, a sub-genus of 



Agaricus, both velum universale and 
velum partiale are present. In these 
latter cases, therefore, in which a 
membrane is present, 


'^2x.—Co;^rmus sicrcorn^-ius Fi*. ^ T.oii,e;i- 
tuclinal section of the end of a gill in com¬ 
plete spore-bearing, t, trnma; sterile 
palisade cells : If ,' basids with spores; e, 
cystids (x 300). (After Brcfeld.) 


the Sporophore differs 
from the truly gymno- 
carpous forms. The de¬ 
velopment of Amanita 
is especially noteworthy, 
since the gills are not 
developed on the free 
inner surface of the 
pileus, but during an 
early condition from 
tissue common to both 
stalk and pileus. 

Immediately beneath 
the hymenium is a layer 
of tissue called the sui?^- 
hymental layer^ distin¬ 
guished from the rest of 
the tissue of the sporo- 
phpre by the greater 
density of the ramifica¬ 
tions of the hyphas and 



by the more abundant 
protoplasmic contents. 


Fig. 3»2. — Poly;jl>o'f'us igniuriw Fr. Transverse section bf the 
nn^r surface, k, the plexus of hyphas forming the walls be¬ 
tween the pores; s, the hymenium (x 270). (After Tutrsnen.) 
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The tnwia is that portion of the projection which bears the siibliynie- 
nial layer, and consists of hyphoe running parallel to tlie surface from 
the insertion of the projection to its margin, which in many <'a.scs is iim 
covered by the hymeniuni. 

The hymenium itself consists of parallel rows of club-shaped basids 
surmounted by sterigmata and basidiospores. The basids are the termi¬ 
nations of the subhymenial hyphre, but the latter also frequently end 
in sterile cells, which are termed paraphyses, from the fact that they 
stand in the same relation to the basids as the paraphyses do to asci. 
Large inflated cells, often of relatively great dimensions, called tysfids^ 



i^marius Fr, Upper hurfacc‘(hulf natural .sisie). (After lAiersneu.) 


are frequently found emerging from the hymenial surface (fig. 32 t ). They 

are very variable in form, dub shaped, flask-shaped, cylindrical; pointed, 
hooked, or knob-shaped at the tip. They may be regarded as merely 
prominent hymenial hairs with the probable function of protecting the 
basids, or of parting the appressed lamellse. They have been the 
subject of much idle speculation, and among other erroneous views they 
have been regarded as male organs. 

In the sporophores of many Agaricini, notably of Lactarius (Fr.), 
Idticiferous hypM occur, which yield considerable quantities of ijjilky, 
generally acrid, jUice When the tissue is bruised. 
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Sub-class 2.—Gasteromycetes. 

The Gasteromycetes very closely resemble the Hymenomycetes in 
the essential points of the structure of the basids. At all events the 
agreement is close in this respect between the higher Hymenomycetes 
with cap and stalk, and the Hymenogastreae, a section of the Gastero¬ 
mycetes ; while other subordinate sections, such as the Lycoperdace^e 
and Phalloideae, diverge from the Hymenogastreae only in minor points, 
as, it was seen, the lower Hymenomycetes do from,the higher forms. 
The possession of a trama with a hymenial layer on either side of it may 
be here noted. In the external conformation, however, of the members 
of the group, a great variety is displayed, and, but for the existence of 
numerous intermediate forms, tlie group would 
appear to lack coherence in this respect, so gfeat 
is the range of variation. 

The mycele is very frequently in the form of 
root-like strands, though there is no constancy 
■in this respect, and the simple filamentous 
mycele occurs abundantly. The compound 
sporophores frequently grow to a great size in 
some of the sections, but the character which 
unites the whole is the possession of an invest¬ 
ing membrane, the peridiuni^ within which, and 
springing from it, are plates of tissue dividing the 
interior into chambers where the hymenium is 
produced. 

At the outset there may be noted the remarkable genus Gautieria 
(Vitt.), which lias no peridium. The peripheral chambers are therefore 
exposed on the free surface. The peridia of other forms vary consider¬ 
ably in thickness and other characters, and a tendency exists towards 
excessive thickening in the basal region, which develops outwards, 
forming a stalk in some instances, e.g. Lycoperdon (Tourn.); or inwards, 
in which case either a cushion-like body is produced, e.g. Hymeno- 
gaster (Vitt,), or a central column, e.g. i'halloidese. The whole cham- 
l)ered structure is termed the glebe. 

The HvMENOGASTRRiE may be regarded as an assemblage of the 
simplest forms of Gasteromycetes, possessing usually the simple structure 
indicated, but including among its members Gautieria without aperidium, 
and Secotium (Kze.), a genus with a central column traversing the body 
of tjie fungus. These two forms but heighten the resemblance which it 
Las been remarked exists between, the Hymenogastreae and the Hymerio- 



Fig. Octarn'mpc 

asteros^i’rma Vitt., in sec¬ 
tion (x 5). (From Uuer.ssen 
after Tulasne.) 
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rnycetes, the one being' an approiU'h to gynunK'arpuas forms, and llu* 
other noteworthy iti rcH|)e<'t of its stalked aiul pileate apprannn 
])e Ba.ry, in comparing the gr<m])s, says (‘(,\>mp. M<a"ph. anil lliold 
p. 337) : ‘If we ('ould attribute a, decisive value to the ha!)it fh* tlic 
plants, we should dwell upon the greatresenddance between the stalked 
Hymenogastrcic, like Secotium erythroecphaluin (I'uL), and a veiled 
Boletus, . . . 'But among the Polyporem there is a reuinrkabli; form 
Bolyporus volvatus (Pk.), the Polyporus obvallatus (Berk. and. (o,H)ke)^ 
which considered by itself must be placed with or close to the Hynie- 
nogastrem. Its s|;vjrophore, which lives in the bark of trees, is a hollow 
spherical body flattened at the poles and about the size of a hazel nut, 
with a thick closed wall of leathery texture ; its interior surface is 



a mature Hpccimcu, of which ouiy tipex: and ime are Fio. .ivti. -h'ainrnyt SkTt'fti Cr. 
shown. / and Zt, the outer, 4 the inner pemlium ; Isolated threads (»f the capilliiiutn 

the Riebc (oncUhird natural si/e). (After de Hary.) ■ (x.tyu). (After tie Bury.) 


covered with the liymcnium of a Polyporus on the part next the Kid)» 
stratum, and is sterile on the opposite sided 

In the Lycopekdace/e (Puff-balls) the peridia are often devclo|)ed to 
a colossal size, and in structure they agree in the main with the Hyiiie- 
nogastrese. The chief distinction lies in the existence of two kinds of 
hyph^e in the trama ; slender segmented hyphfe with dense protoplasmic 
contents, the terminal members of which compose the hymeniiim, and 
stouter hyphae running not only in the trama, but crossing the chambers. 
Eventually the slender hyphse and the hymenium disappear, leaving only 
the stout hyphae, now called the capillitium, and the masses of spoyes 
' between. As examples of the possession of both inner and outer perid^tim 
in this .'section, there may be cited Geaster .(Mich.), in which the outer one 
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becomes recurved after splitting longitudinally and acquiring a stellate 
aspect, and Batarrea (Pers.), which possesses an axile column immedi¬ 
ately beneath the middle of the inner peridium. It develops into a stout 
stalk, which raises the closed inner peridium on its summit and ruptures 
the outer one, which now resembles in appearance the velum universale 
of Hymenomycetes. In Scleroderma (Pers.) the development of the 
glebe is intermediate between Hymenogastrese and I.ycoperdaceai, 
While the trama is disorganised, and a portion persists as a fine network 
together with the masses of spores, it yet forms no true capillitiiim. 

The Nidularie/E, though very different in outwq^rd aspect from the 



Fig. ■^<i'},—'CrucUmlum vujgare Tul. 
A-~C, longituduifil Ejection through 
ripening spdrophores; stages of deve¬ 
lopment in order of letters (slightly 
majajnified). ./), ripe sporophore in 
which the epiphragm is beginning to 
disappear (natural size). (After de 
Bary.) 



Fig. 328 .~~Crir^t 7 l 5 ?<:/«w vuig^are. Section through upper 
part of sporophore of about same age as J> in Fig. 327 
(more highly magnified), the outer, r)#, the inner 
peridium; rf and af^ its hairs; «, funiculus ; A the 
layer which forms a .sheath round it, and belongs to a 
peridiolum divided through the middle. (After Sachs.) 


Other sections, are yet readily comparable with them. The chambers 
of the glebe possess very stout walls, and ultimately become separated 
from each other. The wall of the peridium becomes transformed into 
a gelatinous substance over the apical region, and on its disappearance 
the chambers of the glebe (peridiola) are left exposed in the interior of 
the bowl-shaped lower portion of the wall Free and detached they 
resemble comparatively large sporanges. In Crucibulum (Tul.) a thin 
white membrane termed the epij^hragm temporarily covers the summit 

(% 327)^ 

Jhe Phau.oide^ are an assemblage of very remarkable and strange 
forms, in which the Basidiomycetes find their highest development 



(keat variety of external conformation exists within the group, as tin* 
student will at once recognise on viewing such members of it as Pliallus 
(L.), Hymenophallus (Nees ab Ksenb.), Clathrus (Mich.)? Ilcodiciyosr 
(TuL)y Aseroe (La Bill), ike. 

^ Specimens of Phallus impudicus (L,) while yet enclosed within tire 
peridium exhibit the following structui'e : The peridium consists of an 
outer white membrane and an inner white thinner one, and between these 
two a thick layer of tissue which has become gelatinous. Immediately 
within the inner membrane lies the glebe, situated in the upper ('apitatc 
portion, and bounded on its inner surface by a coni(ul memlmme 



Fkj, Mtithtm canimtx Fr. Young sporopiorc. 

inyede ; stages of development in order of letlcrs 
// y, a specimen with ripe spores, but J>efore tdonga- 
tion ot stalL <r*, the_ outer wall; /, inner; gela¬ 
tinous layer of peridium ; the basal portion ; the 
cone ; s, the stalk ; the glebe (natural size). (After 
de Bary.) 



Fin. 330.'“'A nearly mattu'c hpwebnen of 
PJmUHit befttre doiiga* 

tion of stalk, in longituditud MsetioJu 
w, mjede ; outer, /, inner wail; ,4*, 
gdiuitiouH layer; #/*, stalk; 4 , its 
cavity filkul wilU mtudage: /, kwer 
luargui of |»iltuis *, glebe; m, the 

cup-shaptHl IntHal^ j'wrtion ; -r, tin# .spin 
where tin; peritlimn 'hunzts (two- 
thirds luiturnl sbe), (After Sadth.) 


belonging to the central axis. This membrane gives off outwards into 
the glebe numerous walls arranged honeycomb fashion and dividing 
the glebe into compartments. The structure of the glebe itself recalls 
that of the Hymenogastrefe and Lycoperdaceae. Below the glebe, and 
surrounding the base of the central axis, is a cup-shaped mass of com¬ 
paratively firm tissue, in which the base of the stalk is fixed. It 
connects with the lower portion of the inner peridium, and sends a thin 
projection of tissue of less consistency upwards between the comcal memr 
^..v'brane'and the stalk. The base rests on" the outer layer of the .peridium. 
The stalk itself Is Lollotv at maturity, and is composed of .air-containing 
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tissue, with numerous compartments. To scatter the spores the stalk 
elongates enormously, while it increases in thickness at the same time 
the peridiiim bursts at the apex, and the glebe is separated from the 
inner peridial membrane and ele¬ 
vated on the summit of the stalk. 

When the spores are scattered, 
the conical membrane (so-called 
piieus) remains with the honey- 
coml,)-like structure on its outer 
surface attached to the apex of 
the spongy stalk. 

In Clathrus the development 
of peridium and glebe agrees 
with Phallus, but instead of a 
stalk a net-like structure serves to 
burst the peridium and elevate 
the glebe. 

Such forms as Mitremyces 
(Nees ab Esenb,), Tulostoma 
(Pers.), Polysaccum (DC.), and Sphaerpbolus (Tode) exhibit other and 
remarkable types of development. Though they do not properly fall 
under any of the sections dealt with, they may be regarded as more 
or less divergent from the Lycoperdaceoe. 



Fig. Aseroe ruhra. Berk. Mature specimen. 
The jaeridium is attached below; the glebe is in 
the middle of the radiating expansion (half natural 
size)* (From de Bary, after Berkeley,) 
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SIXTH SUBDIVISION, 

MYCETOZOA, 

Thk Mycetozoa are a group of organisms separated by a great gulf 
from the Thallophytes, but presenting certain points of resemblance to 
the Fungi which may here be indicated, while the amount of that resem¬ 
blance and the degree of their divergence will be more fittingly esti¬ 
mated at the end of this chapter. Their nutrition is saprophytic, and the 
organs of reproduction are sufficiently like those of the Fungi to justify 
the use of the terms sporange^ spore^ swarm-spore. I'he vegetative body, 
on the other hand, differs in structure toto mlo from any form of thalliis. 
It consists of a naked protoplasmic body, either a plasmode formed by 
the coalescence of peculiar swarm-spores, or an aggregation of such 
swarm-spores. The first case is characteristic of one class, the Myxo- 
mycetes \ the second case of the other smaller class, the Acrasiece. 


Class XXIIL—Myxomycetes, 

The ripe spores of Myxomycetes are capable of germination at once, 
and many of them retain this power for considerable periods, some for 
as long as several years. Most germinate at the ordinary spring 
or summer temperature, and in pure water, while others require a 
nutrient solution. The germination of the spores of Cribrariem and 
Tubulin® has not been observed, and the failure of the attempts to pro¬ 
cure it may be owing either to the supply of unsuitable media or to a 
necessity for a period of rest—more likely the former. In structure 
the spores resemble those of fungi, as has been said. The wall 
is either smooth or sculptured on the outer surface, and the protoplasm 
contains one, sometimes two, nuclei. The act of germination consists of 
the emission of a swarm-spore. The membrane opens and the proto¬ 
plasm escapes with a creeping motion. This naked protoplasmic body 
or swarm-spore then exhibits amoeboid movements, protruding and with¬ 
drawing irregular processes, becoming more or less elongated, and 

D B 
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acquiring a ciliuniat the end of a finely pointed \m:HVss, Its ino\c!ta?nts 
arc of two kinds : a hopping movement, during which il t'omiuonly 

rotates round its longi- 



Fig, 332.— C/iandrim/eyMiz difformc Rost, i, a ripe si)t)rc; 
2, the Siuue genuinulini'; 3-5, swarm-spores; 6, 7, the same 
in amceboid state; 8, two in close contact; 9, the same 
coalesced ; 10, three in contact; ti, two after coalesi.'ence. the 
third still free; 12, young plasmode which has taken uj) 
two spores into its sulxstance (x 350). (From Saclis, after 
Cienkow'ski.) 


tudinal axis, while the 
outline undulates ; and 
a ereefung movement, 
which takes place on a 
firm suhslraium with the 
rilium in advance, 1’he 
creeping is also some¬ 
times accomplished l)y 
the protrusion and re¬ 
traction of pseikUpodes, 
'riic same swajin-spore 
often moves lioth by 
lK.,)])ping and by creeping 
alternately. After [lassing 
through this stage, during 
which swarrn-spores mul¬ 



tiply by simple division 
into two (sucli division 
tak ing place in some cases 
even before leaving the 
spore), the formation of 
plasm odes begins. I'hc 
swann-spores taking part 
in this jirocess are such 
as liave witlidrawn lluu’r 
cilia and exhibit creeping 
aimeboid movemenis. 
Several come' into con¬ 
tact and coalesce, thus 
form i ng th e I)egi n n i ng of 
the plasmode. Others arc 
drawn towards it—how, 
no one has ever found 
out—and successively 
coalesce with it, until a 

Fro. Kr. ^ ^nd i». pWdes.(,»tumi Comparatively large plas- 

margin of a moving plasmode (X about 200). (Aftw Uiodc IS forillCd with the 
Kwnke.) ■ 1' ' 

^ ^ ■ appearance and iFove- 

Aents of a huge anicebaid , swarm-spore without cilia, lliis plasmode 
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nourishes itself and grows, acquiring, in the case of some Ldiysarem, great 
dimensions, and forming reticulated masses wliich may be measured by 
inches. Fuligo varians (Somm.) (or as it is more commonly called /Ktlia- 
lium septicum (Fr.) or ‘flowers of tan,’ from its appearingduringsummer 
on tan) is such a body, but the plasmodes of other fuiiilies of Myxo- 
mycetes, as well as of some Physare^e, generally remain very small in com¬ 
parison with this. The appearance of the strands or branches of the plas- 
mode (under the microscope) is that of a turbid granular mass bordered 
l)y a clearer hyaloplasm. The surface of the plasmode of Physareai is in¬ 
vested witha soft shiny envelope of a substance different from protoplasm. 
The plasmodes of certain other forms are similarly invested with en¬ 
velopes, as to the nature of which, not much is known. The larger portion 
of the granules contained in the plasmodes of Physarere are of calcium 
carbonate ; granules contained in other 
plasmodes require investigation. Nuclei 
are abundantly present. Many foreign 
bodies such as spores, diatoms, &c., 
are often found included in plasmodes. 

Constant movement is maintained, and 
the most characteristic is that of the pro¬ 
trusion and retraction of pseudopodes. 

Since protrusion is commonly more 
active on one side than on the other, an 
advancing movement of the whole is thus 
brought about. Internal streamings, more 
or less copious, answer to the amceboid 
movements. The external causes of move¬ 
ments are : with reference to (i) illumina¬ 
tion^ they are negatively heliotropic ; (2) 
they are positively hydi*otropic, 
i.e., when not about to form spores they 
leave comparatively dry spots and move 
towards moist places ; (3) food -they are 
positively trophotropic, i.e., they move 
towards nutrient substances (as might 
be expected); (4) imt —within certain 
limits they move towards the wanner side 
of a surface unequally warmed. These 
movements are without reference to the 
direction in space in which they may 
havejo be made. It may be stated here that the process of nutrition 
takes place only in the amoeboid states—the swarm-cell and plasmode* 

r> D 2 " 





Fig. 324.—SUmomtis/usca Roth. 
sporange (natural sire). capillitium 
( X about 100). (After Remke.) 
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Resting states may (xauir at a,l! motile stages (A' the life history, J/avo- 
/:ysfs arc the resting states of swarm-spores. 'They round theiiisidves off, 
and arc invested with a delicate membrane or only with a linn border. 
Young plasmodes similarly form thicker-walled cysts, and mature plas 
modes form nuilti('.ellular bodies—sm/crc/cvn 

The spores of Myxomyeetes are formed either endogenously within 
cron the free surface of (Cern.tieaf)* Sfjoranges 

are formed either l)y the whole pin,smode l)e<'onn*ng one, or the plasnuxle 
divides into portions, each of wliieh, Ijccomcs a sporange. Siicit as are 
situated on stalks begin as small swellings on a, strand of the ]>lasmodc, 
and by degrees nex juire their mature form as the protoplasin asex^nds into 



tOe, All>. uiul St.li, Cicn! <»f spomplun'c in ui:t (»f fnrnnu},;. 

/>, Verafium AH*. imU St;li. Fi«<,:c; c»f itu* margin of a Hpornj>Iiorto .nporr- 

formation iHjgmnltig*, two which sultmiucutly slightly ollii’iHoid on their 

stalks, (a x about nB, f-* x lao.) (After Furnlnmn and Woronhi.) 

them. While this I'lrocess of formation goes on the solid (X,>ntcnts of the 
plasmode are expelled. The interior of the mature sporange is either tilled 
with spores only, or more commonly there is also present a oap/Z/Z/mr/ 
consisting of numerous filaments traversing the cavity in all directions. 
They probably serve as supports to the wall of the sporange in the fir.st 
instance, and may further be connected with its rupture and tlie clispersal 
of the spores. ^ 

There are only two known species of Ceratium (Link), a genus 
which forms free, spores, i.e, not within a sporange. I,ii this case the 
plasmode before spore-formation consists of a network of innuroewible 
branches from whiph' cylindrical processes arise. The whole protoplasm 
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Hows into these processes and finally breaks up intoninneroiis polyhedral 
portions. Faich, of these portions grows outward into tlie form of a ball 
connected with the surface by a short narrow stalk. This sphere 
acquires a wall, and the process of spore-formation is completed. 


Class XXIV.—Acrasieae. 

So far as is known the spores of Acrasiete germinate only in nutrient 
solutions. The swarm-spores are never ciliated, and move only by 
creeping in ammboid fashion. Under unfavourable conditions they 
encyst themselves, and form temporary resting states. They unite in 
great numbers for the purpose of forming spores again, l)iit the union 
never amounts to coalesce?ice into plasmodes. They are heaped together 
as it were, and compose bodies of more or less definite form. In this 
condition each swann-spore becomes invested with a thin membrane, 
though no common sporangial wall is formed. Guttulina (Cienk.) forms 
simple spore-heaps, but in Dictyostelium (Bref.) and Acrasis (Van Tiegh.) 
a stalk is formed by the swarm-spores in the centre of the mass becoming 
transformed into series of cells with firm walls, and up it the rest of the 
vSwarm-spores climb and form spores at the top. 

Dou BTFUL M YCETOZOA. 

De Bary repudiates the attempt made by Zopf to bring together 
under this group an ill-assorted assemblage of lower organisms exhibit¬ 
ing amceboid movements. He considers such forms as Bursulla(Sorok.), 
Protomyxa (Hicck.), Vampyrella (Cienk.), Nuclearia (Cienk.), Monas 
amyli (Cienk.), Monadopsis (Klein), Pseudospora (Cienk.), Colpodella 
(Cienk.), and Plasmodiophora (Woron.) to be doubtful Mycetozoa. 
IMasmodiophora Brassiem (Woron.), which is parasitic on the roots 
of Cruciferm, on which it produces large swellings, is common. The 
ciliated swarm-spores penetrate into the parenchymatous tissue of, such 
roots. 'Fhe cells affected swell to a great size, and large amoeboids 
appear in them, but it is not certain whether these are single swarm- 
spores or small plasmodes formed by the coalescence of several. The 
whole protoplasmic contents of a cell then break up into spores. 

Affinities. 

* De Bary, to whose remarkable investigations we owe the bulk of 
our knowledge of the Mycetozoa, considers that the group differs 
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distinctly from tlic Fungi (and still more from other plants) M*n all su(‘h 
diaracteristics as do not belong to all organisms alike. . . . dlie diflcr 
ence would not be less decided, if the Myt'Ctozoa were without tlieir re 
markable ain(el)<)id movements, for such moveinents are observed in 
other vegetable cells which have not a firm mcinlwane. The characier ¬ 
istic mark of se])aration lies in the formation of plasmodes or aggrega¬ 
tion of swarm-cells ’ (‘(bmp. Morph.,’ p. 443). He farther remarks that 
the highest forms of the groii]) give no evidence of (dose affinity with 
yet higher organisms, and seeks for their relationship with Aimeba. 
(diittiilina, he points out, differs from such forms only l)y the aggregation 
of its spores. Cmttulina prolea (Fay.) (Cfoproinyxa protea, Zopf) even 
forms solitary spores. This form then links the Annebie with the more 
highly differentiated Acrasiem, and these connect with the Myxomyceles. 
'J aking together this connection with the animal kingdom, and the want 
of connection on the other hand with Fungi (to which they have ainerely 
superficial resemblance) or other jilants, we are justified in pliK'ing them, 
as de Bary does, ‘outside the limits of the vegetable kingdom.’ 
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Cienkowski” -Zur Kntwickelungsgesch. d.MyxomycetejgPringsh. Jahrb. wiss. Hot., iiid, 
Cienkowski-—Das Hlasmodiiiin {/ 7 nW.^ iii.). 

Cienkowski—licber einige protopkismalisclic Organlsnicii ((luttulina). See Just's 
Jahresl)cr. IVu* 1873, |,). 61. 

Cienkowski —Keitr. zur Remit dor Munaden (vSclniUzets Arch, f, micros. Auat., i.). 

Lister.Plasmodc of Hadhamia and Brefeldia (Ann. of Hot,, ii, 1888, p. 1). 

■.Rostafmski—Versucli ernes Systems der Mycelo/oen (idsserlat. Strassburg, 1873). 
Rostafinski Slucowee (Mycelozoa) (Paris, 1875). A monogmpli admiralty illustraled, 
but written in Polish. The sy.stcm in Cookebs Myxomycetes of (Ireiit Britain 
(London, 1877) is adapted from RoHtarmHkP.s monogratih. 

Slahl—Zur Biologic der Myxomyccten (Hot. Zeit., 1884), 

Strasburger—'Wirkiingd. Lichtcsimd d. Warmeauf Schvvarmsporem (Jena, 1878, p. 69). 
Strasburger—Zur Entwickgesch. d. Sporangien v, Trichia fallax (Bot. Zeit., 1884), 
Tan Tieghem—Sur quelcpies Myxomycetes k plasmode agrtigtj (Bull. Soc. Bot. de 
France, 1880, p. 317). 

Zopf—'Die Schleimpilze, in Schenk’s Handliuch der Bolauik, iii. (1887). 

For further literature see De Bary’s Comp, Morph., p. 453, and RostarmskPs 
monograph. 
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Whkther the Protophyta should be reckoned as a distinct subdivision 
from the Algm, or only as the lowest members of that great series, is a 
question rather of convenience than of principle. In an ideal system of 
classification founded exclusively on genetic affinities, those organisms 
would be regarded as ‘ protophytes ^ which were the earliest heralds of 
the appearance of vegetable life on the surface of the globe. But, from 
the structure and conditions of life of such organisms, it is impossible that 
they can have been preserved to us in the fossil state, and it is only from 
the comparative simplicity or complexity in the structure of an organism 
that we can conjecture whether it is an archaic ora derivative form. And 
here, as was remarked in the Introduction, we are extremely liable to be 
misled if we neglect to take into account the phenomenon of the constant 
appearance of degeneration or retrogression in the vegetable kingdom. 
An organism may be simple in its structure either because it has never 
risen, through countless ages, above the simplicity of its primeval ances¬ 
tors, or ])ecause it has fallen back from a more complicated condition. 
The object of the scientific systematist should be to separate, so far as 
possil)le, between these two sets of organisms, to include the former 
among his lowest class of protophytes, and to relegate the latter in each 
case to the class from which they have degenerated. But this task is 
attended with great difficulties, and is often well-nigh impossible. An 
organism may display degeneration of one set of organs, while another 
set manifest no such degeneration and have even continued to develop. 
We may take it indeed as a general law that wherever you have either 
the vegetative or the reproductive organs strongly developed, while the 
other set are very feeble or altogether wanting, you have prinid. fade 
evidence of retrogression. But, on the other hand, degeneration may 
take effect in all the organs of a plant, leading to retrogression in all lines 
towards, it may be, the archaic form. As knowledge advances, the constant 
tendency will be to transfer to this class of retrogressive members of 
hfgher families forms previously regarded as protophytal 
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While the Schi/ophyccie or <:hl(tro()h3'll(,)Us i'roiopliytii nppreiK'h v(!iy 
closely to the lowest forms of the Schi/ornycel.cs or noioc'.hloro- 

phyllous Protophyta exhibit greater affinities, as de Pary has shown, with 
the chlorophylloiis forms tlian with any family of lAingi. (.Iroupingy 
therefore, all these lowest forms of vegetable life, whether containing 
chlorophyll or not, into a single subdivision of Cryptogams, it will be 
most convenient. to discuss them under two heads, as distinct and to a 
certain extent parallel series. 


CROUP L~-scnI/Op 11 \'c icp:. 

An attcmiH is here made to bring together those chlorophylloiis 
forms wliich, in the tirCvSent state of our knowledge, we must ri'gard as 
primordial; while others, almost e(|iially simple in structure, have been 
referred to the classes of which they appear to be retrogressive meml;)ers. 
The group now under consideration comprises the greater numl)er of the 
forms of vegetable life which are unicellular, which display no true pro¬ 
cess of sexual reproduction, and which contain chloro|>hylL 

Limited in this sense, the Schizoiibycem may be divided into three 
well-marked classes, the Protocoixoidea^ the Diaiomaare^ and the Cyano- 
phyeexe. In the Cyanophycem are included those forms in wliich the 
pure green colour of the chlorophyll is masked by a liluc-green pigment 
dissolved in the cclbsai), an arrangement not found except in |)lanls of 
the very simplest structure, 'llie position of the Diatoms has iieen a 
subject of much controversy among systematists. 'I'hcy display in 
some respects a similarity to the Desmids ; but, for reasons given below, 
we are disposed to consider this reseinhlance as apparent ratlier tlian 
real, and to regard the Diatomaceag not as a fixmily dm-ived from tlic 
Desmidiacete by retrogression, l)Ut as a primordial tyf ie of great simplicity 
of structure. In the Protococcoideie are included those forms in which 
the pure-green of the chlorophyll is not concealed by the Idue-green 
colouring matter of the Cyanophyccte, nor hy the brown colouring 
matter of the Diatoms. It is unquestionably from them that all tlie 
higher forms of vegetable life have been derived, and the hounclary line 
between the Frotococcoidem and the lower forms of Algae is one that 
cannot be accurately laid down. 

Literature. 

The literature of the Schizophycew Is included under that of Algw, or inutile 
'Works specially named when treating of the separate classes and orders. 
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Class XXV.—Protococcoidese. 

In this (lass, the Clilomphyllophycej^ of some writers, arc included 
those simplest forms of vegetable life in which the endochromc consists 
of pure chlorophyll of its natural green colour, sometimes replaced, 
to a larger or smaller extent, by a red pigment, but the cell-sap never 
])ervade(l, as in the Cyanophycem, by a soluble blue colouring-matter. 
The individuals are of microscopic size, and may be either motile or 
resting, and very cominonl}^ the same species occurs iu both conditions. 
The motile ot profococcus form is, in the lower members, strictly unicel¬ 
lular, consisting of chloropliyllous protoplasm either naked or invested 
with a very delicate coat of cellulose or of a carbohydrate nearly allied 
to cellulose, usually develoiung but little or no mucilage, and moving 
freely through the water by means of a pulsating vacuole and two vibra- 
tile cilia. In the resting c'ondition the individuals are invested by a 
much thicker cell-wall, and have a tendency to congregate or coalesce 
into palmclhnd families, and to enclose themselves in a common gela¬ 
tinous envelope. In this state they multiply rapidly by repeated bipar¬ 
tition. The palmelloid form may be derived directly from the proto- 
coccoid, the protococcus-cells coming to rest, losing their cilia, and 
investing themselves with a thicker cell-wall of cellulose ; or, in the 
higher members, the individual consists of a number of gonids^ chloro- 
phyllous masses of protoplasm, enclosed in a common watery hyaline 
envelope of mucilage, and propagation takes place by the escape of 
these gonids from the envelope in the form of naked biciliated mospores 
or swarm-spores, closely resembling protococcus-cells, which, after going 
through a motile period, come to rest, lose their cilia, invest themselves 
with a coat of cellulose, and multiply by repeated bipartition in the 
palmelloid form. In some cases these Hwarrn-spores are of two kinds, the 
smaller ones being epnjugating zoogtxmetes. In no case is the individual 
filiform and divided l)y transverse septa, as in the higher flimilies of 
the Cyanophycem. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that this class is a purely pro¬ 
visional one. Many of the forms at present included in it are, in all 
probability, nothing but stages in the development of algte of consider¬ 
ably greater complexity of structure belonging to widely separated 
families. The external resemblance between the Protococcacem and the 
Chroococcaceae, and the parallel series of forms in these two families, 
does not probably represent any genetic affinity. There is, on the other 
hand^ an undoubted alliance with the Tandorinete, through Chlamy- 
dococcus and Chlamydomonas, as well as with the Hydrodictyeae and 
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Siplioneoe tlirougli intermediate formf;. I'he J^rotoeoeeacx'ie converge 
also on the boundary line between the vegetnl>le and animal kingdoms : 
and, since it has been deinonstnated that the power of forming chlort)- 
phyll and starch is not of itself sufficient to determine an organism to 
belong to the vegetable kingdom, it is impossible to draw a hard and 
fast line between the Protococcaceje and the Flagellate Infusoria, ^vitll 
which they arc connected by such forms as Euglena and the J\‘ridiniere. 

The Protococcoicleie are divided into two orders, the boundaries of 
which are very ill-defined : the ErcmohiiC and the Prot()coccacc(i\ 

Lri'KRA'rURR. 

Ehrcnberg—Die Infusionsthierdicn, 1838. 

Niigeli—Neitcni Algeiisystcme, 1S47, jip. 123-132 ; and (iattimgcii cinzeMiger AlgiMi, 

1849. 

Brann -Verjiingimg in (ler Nalur, 1851 (Ray Soc. Put. and Phys. Mcnioirs, 1853); 

and Algaram unicellulariim genera, 1855. 

(Also the Memoirs referred to under the separate genera, and tin* lileralitre ol 
Algm generally.) 

Order i.—P 2 RKMor>Li<: (including Sciadiack/k). 

In this ill-defined flunily, knowm by some writers as Characiac'ea,:, 
the limits of which are very difficult to assign, are included a nmnhcr of 
genera distinguished from the Protococcaceie. loy their greater corn|)lexiiy 
of structure. 'Hiey are mostly freslr-water, l)ut ('.omprise also a few 
marine organisms, free-swimming or attached to algie. In tlie larger 
number of genera each individual ('onsists of a number of green proto- 
|)lasmic liodies,or ^^onids that is, masst's of (’liloropliylfinis 
protoplasm of defined outline but not clothed with a definite cell-wall of 
cellulose sometimes of <-onsidcral)le si/c, enclosed in a, common trans 
parent hyaline enveloiie, whi<’li may lie simple or may liranch in an 
arborescent manner. In some genera the hyaline envelope is wanting. 
Multiplication takes ])lace by simple division, or by the transformation of 
the gonids into zoospores, which .sometimes di.splay a <lifferentiation into 
larger niegazoospores and smaller tnicrozoospores or zoogameks. Althougfi 
conjugation of these gametes has hitherto lieen observed only in, a few 
cases, this appears to l)e the earliest indication among chlorophyllous 
organisms of a differentiation of sexual elements ; and the Eremohim 
dearly approach those algae which multiply by (‘onjugation tliroiigh 
Botrydium, or through such forms as Endosphsera, Chlorochytrium, and 
. 'Phyllobium, or again through Hydrodictyon. Lagerheim (Per. Deutsch, 
BohcGes.,^ i'S 84, p,,'302) asserts the presence 'Of ('.hromatophorcs in 
'GlaucpqystiS' 
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In the following paragraphs only the more remarkable or better 
known genera are described. 

In Sdadhim A. Br., made ])y some writers the type of a distinct 
family Sciadiace/E, the peculiar mode of germination of the zoospores 
gives rise to a remarkably complicated structure. Each, individual consists 
at first of a single elongated cylindrical cell. The green protoplasmic 
■contents of this cell l)reak up ultimately into a number of l.)icil{ated 
zoospores, which are set free by the upper portion of the celbwall be¬ 
coming detached in the form of a cap. 

Idle zoospores do not, however, escape, 
but germinate while still attached to 
the mother-cell, giving rise to a cluster 
of smaller cylindrical cells springing 
from the apex of the mother-cell. This 
may go on until the colony consists of 
as many as four generations, giving 
the appearance of a minute branching 
shrub. The zoospores of each genera¬ 
tion are smaller than those of the pre¬ 
ceding one, and it is probable that 
those of the last generation, which escape 
.altogether from the parent-cell, are 
•conjugating zoogametes. It is pos¬ 
sible that a form allied to Sciadiuin may have been the starting-point of 
the vSiphonocladacece, with which flunily it shows a certain affinity, as, for 
example, with Valonia. 

Chlorotheciuni Bzi. (Malpighla, 1888, p. 250) occurs in the form of 
palmelloid colonies with a thick and firm cell-wall on aquatic plants. 
From the cells of these colonies arc clevelojied zoosporanges, or rather 
gameUxngc:^ without any alteration of their primitive form ; from each 
gametange there esca|)e from two to four swarm-spores, or occasionally 
only one, each provided with a single cilium and a conspicuous red 
pigment-spot, d'hese swarm-spores are zoogamek.% conjugating by 
gradual fusion. After hibernating the contents of the zygosperm break 
up into two masses, each of which escapes as a non-sexual zoospore^ so 
that the zygosperm is itself a zoosporange. From these zoospores are 
again formed the palmelloid colonies, in which form Chlorotheciuni 
may multiply itself non-sexually without producing zoogametes. 

The position of (Schmitz, Mittheil Zook Stat Neapel, 

1.878, p. 61) is very doubtful. Each individual is a minute green globe, 
just jisible to the naked eye, as much as 0*5 mm. in diameter, floating 
on the surface^of the sea, and bearing an external resemblance to Volvox. 
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l^^ach cell contains a nucleus u.n(l a vacuole; the green proloplasinie 
contents l)reak up ultimately into ^!OOS])orcs of a \'erv peculiar fonrn 
conical, with two cilia attached to the nearly Hat base, recalling thust; of 

liydruriis (p. 256). 

In Niig., 

which ought possi})ly to i)e 
pla<'ed under the Ca enol iieie, the 
frec-swimining colony is com- 
p(.)se(l of gluhiilar or kidney- 
shaped green gonids connected 
together h)^ delicate threafls of 
miK'ilnge. New colonies are 
formed hy re()eated hi parti¬ 
tion of the gonids, which fre- 

Civ,. V57. na/>/os/>kirra w>/V//V Scinn. oinh,-{>..-la), qucntly cxisl foi' a lime without 
uncUoos,Ku-c(x r5..). (After s.-hmie.) any ciiclosing (‘elhwall J//V- 

e/iomciL^ Nag. ('onsists of minute giobitlar gonids connected together 
in an arborescent manner and enclosed in a. hyaline envelope, the whole 
colony attached to fresh-water algre, Borzi (Malpighia, i88<S, p, 133) 
describes also a palmclloid form of Misrhocotreus, tlie cells of whicit 
give l‘)irth to megazoos|X)res with only a single cilium. d'he dendroidal 
form may spring either from these zoospores or directly froin the 
palmclla-cells; its cells also ])roduce iiniciliatedswann-spores, similar to 
the zoospores but smaller. 1’liey are apparently zoogainelt's conjuga¬ 





ting tb produce a Inciliated zoospenm Mc/rydina found on 

moist ground, trunks of trees, <kc,, is coni()osed of a ntirnber of minute 
gonids enclosed in a pear-shaped or globular hyaline envelope, as much 
as 0*1 mm, in .diameter, and rcsemldiug Aphanocapsa among the^ 
Chroococcacem. It may possibly be allied to Botrydiinn* 
f V.A.'Br. is a minute green organism attached by fggcla- 
;tinous|'\Stalk'tO'a]gai.or other’fresh-water plants, often in grou|is, It is 
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ovate or pear-shaped, 0-02-0 025 mrn. in diameter in the larger species, 
often apiculate or spinous at the aiiex. The cell-contents divide, l.)y 
successive Ijipartitions, into zoospores, which commence swarming while 
still within the mother-cell, indicating an approach 
to Hydrodict3^on. They escape through a lateral or 
terminal fissure. Nearly allied to Characium are 
Mydrocytinm A. Br., also met with in fresh water, 
and HyiMamiin Rabh., found in similar localities. 

In the last genus the zoospores also escape at the 
apex. In Apiocystis Niig. a large number of gonids 
are sparsely scattered through a stalked yjear-shaped 
gelatinous envelope attached to tresh-water algie. 

Tlrey occur chiefly in the periphery, and are ulti¬ 
mately converted into zoospores. 

Codiolum A, Br. is a club-shaped marine organism, about 0-04 mm, 
in diameter, and four to six times the length, attached to rocks or sea- 
Aveeds. It is propagated by zoospores, or, according to some observers, 
also by resting hypnospores. Hauckia Bzi. (Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital., 



Fji;. 34a. - Characluin 
ornithocepialum A. 
Or. (x 600). (After 
A. Braun.) 



Fig. ■^AfU^-’Codiohtmgrega-rimn Br. (magnifietl). 
(After Hauclv.) 


1880, p. 290) grows on rocks exposed to the sea. The gonids are placed 
in pairs on a long hyaline stalk ; it produces zoospores of two different 
sizes, but no process of conjugation has at present been observed. 
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Wright (IVa.ns. Irish Acad, iSSi, |). 27) is also a niaihir geiiiiSj, 
allied to Characiuin and lIy(.lro<'}'tium; but tlie zoosf)orcs (^scapc 
throiigli. a terminal instead of a lateral fissure. 

Of free-swimming forms occurring in fresii water, ycphrtHyiiu/^i 
Niig. consists of kidney-shaped gonids enc'Iosed 
in a hyaline envelojic. Altliough the jrroductiori of 
zoospores has not l)een detected in this genus, its 
position is prol)al>ly here, though its I rue place 
may possibly he among the Sorastreie. Dangeaial 
c (Ihill. Soc. Linn. Normandie, i., itS<SS, p. 196) has 
observed a mode of jiropagation lyy tlie formation 
of daughter-colonies within the membrane of tlie 
fOo. [larcnt-colony. In Oplnoiylium Niig., the origi- 

(Afwr cylindrical individual becomes ('iirved in a 

serpentine manner, and produced at one extremity 
into a hyaline spine, d'hc zoosjiores escape liy the <lctac'hment of the 
cap-like apex of the hyaline envelojie. 

In Jlormospmi Ijreb. the Iree-swimming individual or colony con¬ 
sists of a very elongated straight or bent ('ylinder, Hometimes branching, 
the gonids arranged in a single or double row within a dense hyaline 
envelope. No formation of zoosjiores has l>eeu observed, (lylindro- 
capsa (Reinscli) (see p. 227) is placed here l>y some aiitlioritics. 




lOfi. thrmi>spin'<t muiabilh Hi'vlt. ( v (From Kuiurc.) 

Although in the majority of tlie genera named above only one kind 
of swarm-spore has hitherto been oliserved, it is highly probable tlial 
some or all of them produce both mogazoospores and zoogameltts with 
a sexual function. 

LlTICRATUkK. 

Fresenius-—Abhandl. Scnckcnl)cvg. Naliirf. (tusell., ill, iJJ56-8, p. 237. 

Archer—Microticop, Journ,, i866. 

Zukal—Oesterr, Bot. Zcitschr., 1880, p» ii. 

'Holmes—Journ. Linn. Soc., xviii., i88i,, \u 132. 

Boat—Niiov. Giorn. But lial, 1882, p. 272; and Studi Algologici, '1883. 
Lagerheim—Bot Centralbl., xiL, 1882, p. 33 ; and Oefv. Vetensk. Akad. Fdrlmmll, 

,'Stockholm,' i' 885, p. 21. 

klebs—Utters., Bot. 'Inst" Tubingen, b, 1883, p. 233. ^ 

Bennett—Jpum.'Miciv,Soc., 1887,.p. 9; and t888, p. 2* 
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Order 2.—Protococcack/K (including, Pataikleaciv^:). 

In this family are included a number of organisms of very simple 
structure, many of which occur both in the free-swimming {proiococcus) 
and in the resting {palmella) condition. In the former state they bear 
a very close resemblance to the zoospores of the higher algoe. Other 
forms are known in one condition only, in which they have a free- 
swimming motion without the aid of cilia. 

Protococms Ag. is one of the commonest objecte in fresh water, 
especially stagnant rain-water, forming masses of a bright green colour, 
either floating free or attached to a submerged or floating object, but 
destitute in this state of any spontaneous power of motion. In this 
palmella-condition each individual consists of a nearly spherical cell, 
varying between forty and fifty microns (= ‘o4--o5 mm.) in diameter, 
which multiplies rapidly by repeated bipartition of its contents. IMie 
bright green endochrome has usually 
intermixed with it a larger or smaller 
quantity of a red pigment, the propor¬ 
tion varying according to the conditions 
of life, &c. The change to the active 
condition takes place in the following 
way. The protoplasm withdraws itself 
from the cell-wall, and escapes in the 
form of an ovoid mass provided with 
two very long and slender vibratile cilia 
and a pulsating vacuole, by the agency of which it is driven rapidly through 
the water. The iiulsation of this vacuole has been explained by the 
alternate absorption from the water, through the agency of the chloro¬ 
phyll, of carbon dioxide, and the expulsion of free oxygen resulting from 
the process of assimilation. In some cases the contents of the mother¬ 
cell do not esca|)C as a single zoospore, but break up before escaping 
into eight or more smaller zoo.spores. The motile protococcus may 
be either entirely without cell-wall of cellulose, or may have a ver}' 
delicate one, through orifices in which the protoplasmic cilia pro¬ 
trude. Some observers state that there are two kinds of zoospore in 
Protococcus—microzoospores and megazoospores, and that conjuga¬ 
tion takes place between the latter; but this last statement at all 
events requires confirmation. After swimming about rapidly for a 
time in all directions with an apparently spontaneous movement, the 
motiki protococcus comes to rest, loses its cilia, becomes encysted, or in¬ 
vested with a thick cell-wall of cellulose, and again enters the palmella- 


1 



Fic;. "{45. Protococats Ktz.. 

A, motile condition ; palmella condi¬ 
tion ( X 250). (After Cohn.) 
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condition in the form o[ vvhicli in;iy beitomo dried i!{) ;uid 

retain their vitality for years as a dry j')owder, resuming their ariivily wluai 
again placed in water. McNab (Ann. i.V Mag, Nat. liist., iSSg, p. le.j) 
has, by the use of osmic acid and carmine, detected a nucleus in the 
free ciliated state of Frotococciis, and also in individuals in whi<ii cell- 
division is going on. 

When in an active condition in simligiit, Frotocota'iis gives off into 
the surrounding Avatcr large quantities of oxygen, the result of Iheju'tivity 
of its chlorophyll, thus contributing to remler it haldtable for animal 
life. Tlie amouiift of the red ])igment varies greatly. It is often con¬ 
fined to a small spot near to the ])oint of attachment of the cilia, the 
^pigment-spot,’ bearing a close resemblaiu'e to the ' eye-spot ’ of the 
Flagellate Infusoria. If present in larger cjuantities, so a.s to give a red 
tint to the entire organi.sm, tliis is known as 1 fa‘ma.to<‘occiis (Ag.). In 
the pahiudla-conditic)!! this fonn frcctuently presents the .striK'turc and 
appearance of a blood-red incrustation on rcx'ks a nd stones, when it lias 
been described as Palmella cruenta (Ag.) and Pory^hyridiuin ('rnentum 
(Niig.). Very closely allied are the ralniella prodigiijsa (.Mont.) (Monas 
prodigiosa, Ehrb.), which forms Idood-red spf)lson bread, jiotatoes, Ntx, 
and the Palmella nivalis (Hook.) (Protoco<'cus nivalis, Ag., Chkimydo- 
coccus nivalis, A. Br.), which, under the name of ‘red stiow,' freiiucntly 
covers large tract.s of .snow in arctic and al[)ine regions in a very short time. 
Phipson (Compt. Rend., Ixxxix., 1879, pp. 316, 1078) has examined 
the red colouring-matter of I'almclla cruenta, and finds it to (‘on.sist of 
minute globules about four mica'ons (-004 imn.) in diameter, closely 
resemlding those of the iKemagloldn of blood, luit Homewhui smaller. 
He proiioses for the pigment the name It is solulilc in 

water, liiit insoluble in alcohol, ether, and carbon liisiilpliide. la'ke 
htemaglobin it contains traces of iron. Other lowly-organi.sed snow and 
ice plants besides Palmella nivalis are brightly coloured, and ap|)ear ia 
perform an important function in melting the snow by their strong 
absorption of the rays of heat. In addition to paimellin, l^almella 
contains also xanthophyll, and a small (,|uaritity of ariotlier substam.'e of 
the nature of camphor and pos.sessing a marshy odour, wliich Phipson 
calls charadn, and which is present in other terrestrial and fresh-water 
.alg£E, and especially in Chara. In the htematcxajcciisaarndition it is 
sometimes impossible to detect directly the presence of chlorophyll; Imt 
experiments by Engelmann (Rev. Internat, Sci. Biol, :i 882, |). 468, and 
Bot. Zeit., 1882, p. 663) seem to show that there is always a certain 
amount of chlorophyll present, though it is possible that the power 
which' H^ematococcus undoubtedly has of decomposing carbon diqxide 
maybe due to the presence of other,substances allied to chlorophyll, 
hht''differing from it^ in colour. 
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It is impossible to distinguish between the genera Protococciis (Ag.), 
Pleurococciis (Meneg.), and Palmella (Lyngb.); but it is doubtful 
whether Chlamydococcus (A. Br.) and Chiamydomonas (Ehrb.), which 
undergo much more complicated changes of form, and in some condi¬ 
tions very closely resemble Protococcus, have been rightly identified with 
it (see p. 299). Hsematococcus Butschlii (Blockmann, Ber. Heidelberg 
Naturh. Ver., 1886) probably belongs to Chiamydomonas. Sclinetzler 



Fig. ‘i^if^.'—Glochiococctis mtglkus Benn, Fig. Chlorococciwtgigas Griin. (x 300). 

(X 200). (From nature.) (After Cooke.) 


(Bull. Soc. Vaud. Sc. Nat, 1882, p. 115) regards Palmella uv^eformis 
(Ktz.) as a stage in the development of a Stigeoclonium ; while Ander- 
sson identifies it with Draparnaldia. 

Glochiococms (Lagerh.) (Acanthococcus, Reinsch, Ber. Deutsch. Bot, 
Ges., 1886, p. 237) differs from Palmella in the cell-wall, which is thick 
and lamellated, being in most of the species furnished with w^arts, 
spines, or other prominences. The cells, which closely resemble the 
zygosperms of desmids, divide into eight or sixteen daughter-cells, which 
remain but a short time in connection, being set free by the deliques¬ 
cence of the outer membrane. 

Chlorococcum (Fr.) is analogous to Chroococcus among the Chroo- 
coccacese. Several species are common in pools or on moist walls or 
rocks. In C. gigas (Griin.) the cells are as much a.s 
o*oi"-o'oi5 mm. in diameter, and either a single cell 
or a colony of cells is enclosed in a very thick lamel¬ 
lated hyaline envelope. In Glmocysfis (Nag.), corre¬ 
sponding to Gloeocapsa among the Cyanophyce^, pic.. i^%,^Schhockiamys 
the cells are associated in families of two, four, or ^ ^ 

eight, each family being enclosed in a lamellated gela¬ 
tinous envelope, in addition to the similar envelope which encloses each 
cell. In Schhochlamys (A. Br.) the cells escape from the surrounding 
envelope by the latter splitting into two or four equal parts. Eremosphmra 
(de B,y.) is a beautiful bright , green globe, o* 1-0*15 mm. in diameter, 
floating free in bpg-pools, and enclosed in a thin hyaline envelope. 
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I^ofryocoai/s Ktz. consists of mulberry-like masses of thick-walleti 
cells united together into colonies, with no investing memhrasKs or only 
a very slight one; it is found in bog-pools, and is endowed with a 

rotating as well as a free-swimming 
motion. It has ])()ssil)ly a gencti<' 
affinity with the Cienobiem. 

In Urococais Hass, the enclo- 
chrome is bright red, and the cell- 
walls throw off successive layers of 
mucilage, which form together a 
(wlindrical or fusiform stalk, (com¬ 
posed, in some s{)ecies, of a large 
number of distinct annular segments. 

Tetraspora Lk. is composed of cells associated together in large 
numbers in a single layer imbedded in a copious gelatinous envelope. 
It has no spontaneous motion, and is possibly allied to Merismopedia, 
and also appears to have affinities with the Ulvacem. (lay (Ihill. Soc. Hot. 
Franco, 1886, Sess. Extraord,, p. 41) records in 'l\ gelatinosa (Desv.) the 
formation of biciliated zoospores, one being produced from the contents 
of each cell, and afterwards Ijecoming encysted into a resting-spore. 
In Falmodictyon Ktz. the gelatinous envelope is filiform and branched, 
and cell-division takes place chiefly in two directions only. 

The position of the following genera is very untcertain. Very 
little is known of their mode of reproduction, and they lack the 
copious gelatinous envelope which is characteristic of the family gene¬ 
rally. They are mostly hut feebly endowed with spontaneous move¬ 
ments, and may proliably he a resting 
condition of algie or iirotophytes classed 
under entirely different groigis. 

RaphUUum Ktz. includes several 
s[)cdes very common in frc.sh water, 
and consisting of very narrow fusiform 
acuminate cells, usually curved, solitary 
am- or joined together in bundles, the (‘.ells 
being in the latter case united by their 
middle. Cell-division takes place in one 
direction only. 

Under the class Palmellacem are 
usually placed also the genera Scenedesmus Mey. and Poiyedrium 
Nag., but their rank as independent organisms is exceedingly doul)tful 
Their probable position has already been discussed under tiie hegds of 
the;Sorastrese and the Pediastre^ respectively, (see pp. 303 and 299). 
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Reinsch unites Polyedrium with three other genera to make up a sepa¬ 
rate family, PoLYEDRiACEi®, belonging to Palmellaceae. 

Richter connects Gloeocystis with the Chroococcacete, and hence 
genetically with higher forms of algae. Cienkowski regards Pleuro- 
coccus, Gloeocystis, and probably other genera of Protococcaceae, as 
resting conditions of Chlamydomonas, or of similar organisms classed 
among the Coenobiese which multiply by conjugation. Under suitable 
conditions he states that they can all be made to produce biciliated 
zoospores with two contracting vacuoles and a nucleus. The part taken 
by some Protococcaceoe in the development of lichens has already been 
discussed on p. 318. 

Literatitrb:. 

Colin--“(Protococcus) Nov. Act, Akad. Ca.*s. Leop.-Carok, xxii., 1850, p. 605 (sec 
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Lagerheim—Oefv. Svensk. Vetensk. Akad. Fbrh., Stockholm, 18S3, p. 47 ; and 
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Richter—Hedwigia, 1880, pp. 154, 169, 191 ; 1884, p. 65 ; and 1886, p. 249. 
Dangeard—(Chlamydococcus) Ann. Sc. Nat, vii., 1888, p. 105. 

Reinsch—(Polyedrium) Notarisia, 1S8S, p. 493. 


Class XXVL—Diatomaceae, 

The family of Diatoms—called by the older writers Bacillariacese—- 
includes a very large number of genera and species, all microscopic, 
some of them extremely abundant in running, stagnant (but not putrid), 
and salt water. The individuals are strictly unicellular, and are either 
free-swimming and isolated, or attached to one another in a linear series 
or in zigzag chains, adhering to one another by means of small annular 
cushions, or fixed to some solid object by a simple or compound 
gelatinous stalk. They are, with very few exceptions, characterised 
by the presence in the cell-wall of a deposit of silica, by which it becomes 
converted into a hard but thin and perfectly transparent shell; and this 
is always invested in a thin gelatinous envelope. vSome species are 
closely adherent to submerged plants by the whole of one side; in 
other cases whole colonies are enclosed in a common gelatinous en¬ 
velope, which assumes the form of a simple or compound tube, flattened 
plate, or globular mass. This is especially the case with the marine 
species. 

Each individual or frusiuk consists of two more or less symmetrical 
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halves known as vahts \ the silicified ('.elhwall of the older of these 
lialves is slightly the larger of the two, fitting on to tlic yoiniger one 
like the lid of a cardboard box, 1,'he cell-wall is couijiosed of an 
organic matrix closely allied in composition to cellulose, im|)regnated 
with silica or a compound of silica ; either of these two ingredients can 
_ be removed and the otlier left l)ehiiid, 
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.Fk*, t'irhUis Sin. /i, 

valve-vicw : B-, Kirdle-vicw ((.Hagpiunniattc). 
r, furrows; w, ruphe; central node; 
k terminal nodules; outer and older 
valve ; 4 inner valve ; n, secondary liueH 
(X 800). (After Ffitjser.) 


the former by calcination, the latter 
by the action of hydrofluoric acid. In 
those si)ccies which are fixed by a 
gelatinous stalk, this stalk is also couw 
posed of a substance allied to cellu¬ 
lose. 'Die overla[)[)ing edge of one of 
the two valves over the other is called 
the,g/>7//e or hoop ; this girdle may be 
sim|)Ie, or there may lie several In 
many species—and probably in all, 
if examined with a sufficiently high 
power each valve is marked with a 
number of rows of very fine jterfora- 
tions, which, except under the very 
highest microscopic powers, appear 
as if confluent into strife or furrows, 
lliere may be two or three sets of 
these apparent strim, Imt they do not, 
as a rule, reach to the (xmtrc of tlie 
valve. Ho constant is the arrange* 
ment and the fineness of these stria* 
tions in some of the more abundant 
si»ccies, tluit they funiisli an admirable 
test for the defnition and angular 
aperture of microscopitT lenses. Some 
species of Navicvila (bory) arid lieu- 
rosigma (Sm.) are especially used for 
this purpose. Some marine genera 
in particular ('rricerutium, Ehrb., 
Coscinodiscus, Ehrb., iSce.) are cha* 


racterised by the beautiful honeycomb-like areolation of the cell-wall, 


due to the presence in it of actual chambers, which may or may not be 
covered by a thin membrane. The membrane at the bottom of these 


chambers is also most minutely perforated, constituting what is known 


as, the secondary markings. In describing diatoms, the aspect in ivhich 
fhe girdle-is turned towards the observer is spoken of as the fronts girdk^ 
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Fig. 354 a.- 


Anoviwnds sf>herophora. c, girdle- 
view ; //, valve-view. 'The endochrome-plates are 
shaded ( x 900). (After Pfitzer.) 


or zonal view; the aspect in which the surface of the valve is turned to¬ 
wards the observer is the side or valve view. In many diatoms the 
central space on the valve view 
not occupied by transverse 
stri^ shows at its middle and 
at each end a strongly refractive 
thickening known as a node or 
nodule \ and these nodules are 
connected with one another by 
a longitudinal line or rib—the 
raphe or suture. The primary 
classification of the genera of di¬ 
atoms usually adopted depends 
on the presence or absence of 
this raphe. 

Each diatom-cell contains a 
nucleus and a nucleole. The 
chlorophyll occurs in the form 
of plates or bands arranged 
with more or less symmetry, and there are usually also drops of oil, 
especially when conjugation is about to take place. A very few di¬ 
atoms are green; but in the great majority of cases the colour of the 
chlorophyll is obscured by a 
characteristic brown pigment 
known as diatomin^ readily 
soluble in alcohol, forming a 
brownish-yellow solution which 
is only slightly or not at all 
fluorescent. With concentrated 
sulphuric acid it assumes a 
beautiful blue-green colour. 

Petit (Brebissonia, 1879-80, 
p. 81) has very carefully in¬ 
vestigated the chemical and 
physical properties of the 
colouring matter of diatoms. 

He regards diatomin as a 
compound of chlorophyll and 
phycoxanthin, and as having 
a great analogy with the chlo¬ 
rophyll of the higher plants, the two spectra being very similar. 

Many of the solitary species of diatom, such as those belonging to 



Fig. 


354 B. — Gomphonema constrictnm Ehrb. .v, 
valves, side view, showing nucleus ; g-n, girdle- 
views ; q, transverse section through middle of cell, 
showing silicified cell-wall, one half overlapping the 
other; nucleus ; p, dense protoplasm ; 
girdle surfaces (magnified). (After Pfitzer.) 
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the genus Naviciila, possess the power of |>ropel]uig tlicmsclves through 
tlie water with considerable rapidity backwards and h)rwards in the 
direction of their longer axis, often with a jerking motion, or of creeping 
along the bottom on some submerged substance. I’hc cause of this 
motion is a subject on which a large amount of attention has been be¬ 
stowed. Nageli attributed it to osmotic currents passing through the 
cell-wall. Ehrenberg believed that he had actually seen, in some cases, 
the extrusion through the raphe of vibratile cilia, in other cases of a 

‘foot’ or pseudopodc; hut 
his observations have not 
been confirmed by others. 
The explanation of the mo¬ 
tion now generally accepted 
is that of Schultzc that it 
is due to the contractility 
of the protoplasm which is 
exuded outside the cell-wall. 
Mereschkowsky (hot. Zeit., 
1880, p. 529) states the 
arguments in SLi}>|)ort of the 
various view.s with regard 
to the causes of the mo¬ 
tion, and sums up in favour 
of the theory that it is the 
result of osmotic ('.urrents 
within the kIHcxmius cell-wall. 
J lallier, again (IJnters. liber 
Diatomeen, .1:880), considers 
it due to a contractile layer 
of |)rotoplasm, and asserts 
that at an early stage di¬ 
atoms have no true cell- 
wall of cellulose, Onderdonk 
(Microscope, 1885, p. 205) also attributes it to ‘external cyclosis/ 

].)iatoms have three modes of multiplicationby simple division, 
by auxospores, and by a kind of conjugation which is regarded hy some 
as sexual; but the three modes pass gradually one into another. Simple 
division always commences with the bipartition of the nucleus. When 
it is about to commence the two valves separate from one another, the 
contents divide into two daughter-cells, and new siliceous valves are 
formed inside the old ones, and therefore necessarily smaller thaii^,tbey. 
;The' valves' of the, new individual ate formed necessarily one after the 
^ other, the one formed later being smaller. The individuals produced in 





riO. 355. Slaj^cs in the formation of the anxospore of 
sa.voHica Ag. .v, valves ; ///, jsjelatinous eti- 
velopc; endochromC"i)lat«H ; a, atixo.sporc (x u'jiiwi). 
(After Pfmer.) 
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this way constantly diminish in until the original size is restored by 
the formation of an auxospore^ resulting from the concents leaving the 
siliceous valves, which fall away from one another, and increasing in 
size, either by simple growth or by the coalescence of two auxospores 
produced in the same mother-cell. In other cases two distinct auxo * 
spores appear to be produced from the contents of a single mother-cell. 
The auxospore finally becomes invested in a new siliceous cell-wall. In 
those cases in which the process has been most carefully followed out, 
the auxospore does not appear to owe its origin to any process of true 
sexual union. 

In some genera what is regarded by some as a true process of con¬ 
jugation has been observed, a zygosperm being produced as the result of 
the coalescence of the protoplasmic contents of two different individuals. 
The conjugating diatoms are here placed 
side by side enclosed in a common gela¬ 
tinous sheath ; the contents of each escape 
by the falling apart of the two valves, and 
unite into a single zygosperm. In other 
cases two zygosperms result from the con¬ 
jugation of a pair of cells. The protoplasm 
of each cell, as it escapes from its siliceous 
wall, puts out two protuberances; these 
meet in pairs, and the whole contents of 
the pair of mother-cells finally pass into 
the two zygosperms, which complete their 
development in precisely the same way as 
the auxospores. Buff ham states (Journ. 

Quek. Micr. Club, 1885, p. 131) that in the conjugation of Rhabdomena 
(Ktz.) the bnale’ frustule is always smaller than the ‘female^ frustulc, 
and that the union is effected by the briale^ frustules attaching them¬ 
selves in numbers to any part of the girdle of the ^female’ frustule. 
I)e Bary and Pfitzer do not regard the fusion of the cell-contents 
of diatoms as in any sense a true process of sexual conjugation. De 
Bary (Bot. Zeit, 1858, Supplement, p. 61) thus summarises the four 
modes in w’^hich diatoms are reproduced by means of auxospores or 
zygosperms:—(i) Two products of conjugation are formed by the union 
of the contents of two distinct individuals; (2) a similar process results 
in the formation of a single product of the same nature; (3) a single 
act of conjugation (production of auxospore) takes place between two 
portions of the contents of the same individual; (4) two such acts of 
conjjigation take place simultaneously between different portions of the 
contents of the same individual In all cases the formation of a new in-^ 
dividual is completed by the simple division of the product of union 



Fi<;. ^^ 6 .—Gomj^kmetHa coHs^nc- 
ium Ehrb. attached by gelatinous 
.stalks to a ^ fresh-water alga 
(greatly magnified). 
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(aiixospore ot zygosperm) into two symmctrieal lialves with or without 
the intervention of a period of rest. 

Still another mode of reproduction is described by Count Castracane 
and by some other observers, in Mastogloia ('rhw.) and a few other 
genera, in the production of endogenous within the friistiiles. 

It will ])e seen that, notwithstanding the great abundance of diatoms, 
some important points in their life-history still remain unsettled. On 
the minuter details of the modes of reproduction, the spontaneous 
motion of diatoms and its causes, the structure of the siliceous cell-wall, 
and the diemicul and physical properties of diatom in, the reader is 
referred to the very extensive literature of the subject; only the most 
important memoirs are referred to below. d1ie number of described 
species certainly exceeds 10,000 ; but this has l)een unduly increased 
by want of attention to the necessary variations in size in the same 
species. Not unfrequently diatoms form a gelatinous yellow scum 
on the surface of the water, or completely encrust sul)merged algm 
and other water-plants; they abound on the surface of wet walls 
and rocks, and are not unfrequently present in the air. Some species 
are cosmopolitan; the marine forms are especially remarkal)le for their 
size and beauty. Various deposits found on the surtace of the globe, 
often of very considerable thickness, known as tripoli, ‘ Kieselguhr/ 
tVe,, consist almost entirely of the fossilised siliceous shells of diatoms, 
and they enter largely into the composition of a variety of earths 
used for manufacturing purposes. In some countries, such as China, 
Ja[)an, Siberia, Lapland, they form, cemented together by salts 
of lime, the edible earths which are mixed with meal to make a kind 
of flour. They occur also in large quantities in guano. 

As ha.s already been stated, the position of the 1 )iatomaceje in the 
natural system is a point on which there has been mucL controversy. 
Those who regard the mode of reproduction already clescTihedas a true 
process of conjugation pkme them in the class of ('onjugatixi, near to tlte 
Desmidiacem, with which family they present many points of reseml)lancc 
in external form, phenomena of spontaneous movement, iki\ ; and it is 
possible that the diatoms xnay be derived from the desmids by retro¬ 
gressive metamorphosis. But we are, on the whole, dis|)osed to the 
conclusion that they have a totally different origin; their very wide dis¬ 
tribution in time and space, the sharp differentiation of the family, and 
the enormous number of species, favouring the view that they represent 
a comparatively small ascent from an archaic type which has never 
attained any higher degree of development* 

lUmirative Eunotia (Ehrb.), Diatoma (DC.), Melosira 

(Ag.), Gomphpnema (Ag.), Navicula (Bory), Rhabdonema (Ktz.)^ 



Fig. 357—Diatomacese 1 A, Eunoiia mma^tfnEhrh.; B, TriceraiinmFmnes'EhTb. \ C, Snrirelia. 
splcndida Ktz. ; i?, Synedra Arcus Ktz. ; Navicula rhovtdoides Ehrb. ; Bicurosigma iacjtstre 
Sm.; Coccoitema lanceolaium Ehrb.; i/, Meridionconsirkimn Rifs.; /, Acknat^thcs br&inp&s 
; AT, Diaiuma. elongatnm Ag. (vaiiously magnified). (After W. Smith.) 
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Nitzschia (Hass.), Pleurosigma (W. vSm.), Achnanthes (Bory), Moridion 
(Leihl), Biddulphia ((dray), Amphora (Khrh.), C^ampylodisciis (Phrl).), 
Cymbella (Ag.), Epithcmia (Breb.), Idnnularia (IJOhrb)., Stauroncis 
(Ehrb.), Siirirclla (lurp.), Syncdra (I'dirb.), Mastogloia ('Fhw.), 
Amphipleura (Ktz.), Fragillaria (Lyng.), l\xbellaria (Idhrb.), Auhioodiscus 
(Ehrb.), Coscinodiscus (Ehrb.), licmophora (Ag.). 
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Kabenhorst -Die Sllsswasser-Diiilomacecn Deutschlamls, 1853, 

Kylantls—(Marking of diatoms) (^uart. Jotirn. Micr. Sc., i86o, p. 25. 

(iriinow - Oesterreichische Dialoniaceen, i<S62. 

Heiberg—Kritisk Oversigt Danske Diatoinaceer, 1863. 

Cleve - Svcnska och Norska Dialomaceer, 1868. 

W. Smith--Synopsis of British Dialomaccm, 1872. 

Hamilton L. Smith.Conspectus of the Diatomaceie, Lens, 1873, !'• 

Habirshaw- -Catalogue of the Diatomaceiv, 1877. 

Mereschkowsky-(Movements of diatoms) Pot. Zeit., 1880, p. 520. 

HaUier.Untersuchungen liber Diatomeeii, 1880. 

Brun — Diatomac^es des Alpes, 1880. 

Van Heurck - Synopsis des Diatomac^es de Belgique, 1881. 

IMitzer—Die Bacillariaceen, in Schenk’s Ilandbuch dor Botanik, li., 1882. 

Castracane—Diatomaccx* of the C/ial/e/iji^vr hlxpedition, 1886. 

Also numerous papers 1 ly Wallich, Thwaites, Carter, Lliders, Millardet and Kraus, 
Schullze, SchmiU, xVskonasy, Borzeow, Cox, vSchaarschmidt, O, Muller, Cldgcl, 
Schiitt, Nelson and Karop, Deby, Brim, C'leve, (irtinuw, Janisclp F, W. Lanvis, 
(Ireville, O’Meara, Petit, Oregory, Donkin, Ralfs, Walker Arnott, ('asiracane, 
Ik’ebisson, Kitlon, Lciulugor Fortmorel, l‘(it/.er, Rattray, Van lleurck, drove and 
Sturt, and others. 

Fur the })reparation of diatoms as microscopic ol.ijects see IL I., Smith, Lens, 
1873, p. 209 ; Kitton, Science dossip, 1877. For detailed bihliograpliy see Deity 
and Kitlon, Bibliograidiy ofthc Microscope, pU 3, the Diatomaceie, 1882. 


Class XXVIL—Cyanophycese. 

In the Cyanophyceae or Phycochromacetie are included all those 
unicellular chlorophyllous organisms in which the cell-sap is uniformly 
pervaded by a blue-green pigment which masks the pure green of the 
chlorbphyll. This pigment can be separated, giving, in its aqueous 
solution, a beautiful blue colour in transmitted, a blood-red in reflected 
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light, and is known as phycocyanin. This colour is, in a few cases, re¬ 
placed by a red, and, in some Scytonemacese, by a brown endochrome, 
the scytonemin of Nageli. 

Although the Cyanophycese are described as unicellular, this term 
must be used with some limitation in the sense employed with respect 
to the Protococcoidese, in comparison with which -some of the blue- 
green algae display greater differentiation in their vegetative structure. 
In several families, notably the Oscillariaceae and Rivulariaceae, the 
protoplasm of the very long filament is broken up transversely into a 
large number of imperfect cells known as pseudocysp^ which are, how¬ 
ever, never invested with a true cellulose cell-wall. In the Nostocaeeae, 
the breaking up of the filament into cells is much more complete ; but 
even here it is doubtful whether the very thin membrane in which they 
are invested is composed of true cellulose. It displays the strongest 
tendency to deliquesce into a hyaline jelly, and, not unfrequently, as in 
the Scytonemace^e and some Nostocaceae, this gelatinous envelope 
becomes strongly coloured. Chromatophores with enclosed pyrenoids 
and nuclei are stated to have been detected in some species; while 
other authorities assert that neither starch nor a true nucleus is found 
in the Cyanophyceae. 

Multiplication by ciliated zoospores is, with a few doubtful excep¬ 
tions, unknown in the Cyanophycese. The ordinary mode of propaga¬ 
tion in the lower families is by simple cell-division. Quiescent resting- 
spores or cysts^ with thicker cell-walls, are also produced in several 
families. In die filiform orders, portions of the filament known as 
hormogones^ consisting of a varying number of pseudocysts, become 
detached ; these hormogones are endowed for a time with a power of 
spontaneous motion, after which they come to rest, and develop into 
new filaments. In the Oscillariaceae this power of motion extends to 
the entire individual. In the Rivulariacese, Scytonemace?e, and Nosto¬ 
caceae, a further differentiation is exhibited, of special cells within the 
filament known as heterocysts ; but their function is unknowm. 

The life-history of many of the Cyanophyceae is still but imperfectly 
known, and their classification into families is very obscure. fSome of 
those who have most closely investigated their structure and develop¬ 
ment are of opinion that a large number of the apparently distinct forms 
are but stages in the development of the same pleomorphic organism, 
often really belonging to a higher type. This will be further discussed 
under the separate families. They may be conveniently divided into 
two groups: the Chroococcacem^ which are strictly unicellular, and the 
Nostochinece^ embracing those families in which the aggregation of cells 
or pseudocysts assumes more or less of a filiform character. 
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Snb-elass 1.—IJTostoeMnese. 

It is convenient to group together under this head those faiuilievS of 
Cyanophyce?c, the Nostocaceai^ Rivulm'iacece^ ScytoneniaccLe^ and OsdP 
Iariacei(\ winch are characterised by the individual consisting of a ceb 
lular or pseudocelliilar filament, reproduced by motile hormogones, and, 
in some of the families, forming heterocysts. 

Borzi, who has closely examined the structure and life-history of the 
Nostochineie, considers that they display only a rudimentary cell-structure. 
I'he cell-wall is extremely thin, is iiiseparal)le from the contained proto¬ 
plasm, and not sharply differentiated from it in its chemi(val reactions. 
I'he cells do not contain true starch, its place being taken, in sjyores 
and in the constituent elements of the hormogones, by a substanc'e t(i 
which he gives the name cyanophycin —of a granular nature, afipnrently 
formed from the sul)stance of the celbwall, possibly a carbohydrate, and 
identical with the gelatinous substance of which the sheath which 
encloses the filaments is composed. The only indication of a nucleus 
is a local fragmentation and concentration of proteinaceous matter. 
Borzi states that in all the families of Nostochinem the cells of a fila¬ 
ment are in communication with one another by pores in their transverse 
walls, through which pass strings of protoplasm, or of a sulistance allied 
to cellulose. When heterocysts are about to be formed, this intercellular 
communication is suspended, and the pores are closed l)y a thickening 
of the cyanophycin or other cell-contents. In the Nostocacem, Scyto- 
nemaceie, and llivulariaccje, the filaments are enclosed in a gelatinous 
sheath, which is much thinner in the Oscillariacene, and altogether want¬ 
ing in Borzia (Cohn). This miunlaginous sheath may be continuous or 
septated, and may lie composed of a single layer or of several ; in the 
latter case it not unfre(|uently assumes the form of a funnel at the end 
of the filament. (Jomont differs to a certain extent from these conclu¬ 
sions, previous observers having, according to Itiin, confounded tlic 
envelope proper of the cell with the mucilaginous sheath of the tridiome. 
By the action of chromic acid he was able to se|)aratc the one from the 
other, and finds the very thin perfectly transparent envelope |)roper of 
the cell to possess properties intermediate between those of fungiis- 
cellulose and of vegetable cutin. Hornet and Flahault call the string 
of cells or pseudocysts the trkhome^ the trichome with its envelope the 
filaments 

• When in a purely vegetative condition, all the cells of a filament are 
alike in form and size, and multiply by repeated bipartition. Scott and 
Will6 have befu, able to demonstrate the. presence of a nucleus^ in 
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several species of Oscillaria (Bose.) and Tolypothrix (Kt^). The 
hormogones consist of a number of cells, often considerable, but usually 
variable in the same species. Only in a few species is the number 
constant, and then usually two, three, or four. Their contents are 
generally of a yellowish-green colour. According to Borzi, the hormo¬ 
gones of the Nostochinese are of two kinds, straight and spiral. The 
latter kind occur only in the Oscillariacese, and are confined to the 
terrestrial species of Oscillaria, Microcoleus (Desm.), and Spirulina 
(Lk.). They are invested in a thin gelatinous sheath, and their movement 
is of a spiral nature, lasting much longer than that of the straight 
hormogones. These latter occur in all the families ; they are not in¬ 
vested in a gelatinous sheath ; their motion is rectilinear and of short 
duration. The cells have excessively thin cell-walls, and contain 
abundance of cyanophycin, slightly coloured by phycocyanin. Tlie 
cells of the hormogones are in communication with one another in the 
same way as the ordinary vegetative cells. 

The spores of Nostoc and other Nostochineae are, according to 
Borzi, formed as follows. The cells which become transformed into 
spores cease dividing transversely and increase somewhat in size. The 
gelification of the outer layer of the cell-walls ceases at the same time 
and a new cell is formed inside the old one by a process of rejuvenes¬ 
cence, the wall of the mother-cell ultimately disappearing altogether. 
The membrane of the spores thus constituted is formed out of their 
protoplasmic contents, and is homogeneous, without differentiation into 
exospore and endospore. The spore is, therefore, not homological with 
those of the higher Cryptogams, but is regarded by Borzi as partaking 
more of the nature of a cyst. Gomont, on the other hand,, finds that 
the spores of the Nostochinese, which are always the rCvSult of the 
encysting of ordinary vegetative cells, posse«!S a distinct exospore and 
endospore, the former being again composed of two distinct layers, the 
outer of which is frequently warty or otherwise marked. 
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Order i.—Nostoc'A(:k*1'',. 

The Nostocacei'e are distinguished from all the other families of fila¬ 
mentous Cyanophyceai by the less close connection with one another of 
the pseiidocysts of which the filament is composccL giving it always more 
or less of a moniliform or necklace-like appearance. In most of the 
genera these pseudocysts are spherical or elliptical; but in Nodularia, 
(Mert.) they are disc-shaped, and more closely connected with one 
another than in the other genera. extent to which the filaments 
are enveloped in mucilage varies greatly. In some genera (Nodularia) 
each filament is enclosed in a distinct hyaline sheath. In others 
(Anabaina, Tory, Aphanizomenon, Morr., Sphmro/yga, Ag., (l)’lindro- 
spennum, Rifs.) this sheath is obscure or wanting ; in Aiilosira (Kirch.) 
the filaments are either naked, or enclosed in a dry membranous slieath. 
In most species of Nostoc (Vauch.) a single filament or a numlier of 
filaments arc enclosed in a hyaline jelly, often of consideralfic size and 
definite outline, formed from the more or less complete (X)alescence of 

the separate sheaths, which can 
still sometimes be indistinctly 
made out Such a jelly-like mass, 
which sometimes floats freely in 
the water of l:)og~pooIs, but is 
more often found on damp soil, is 
sometimes called a ‘thallus’ or 
(Aftercoou-.) ‘frond, it may vary m size from 

0-2 mm. to that of a .small j)linn ; 
is often of a green, violet, or blue colour, and, in the larger terre.strial 
specks, the outer layers of the integument arc more or less hardened, 
forming what is known as a ‘ periderm.’ 

'Fhe NostocacciE display no differentiation of the two extremities of 
filament. In nearly all the genera some of the cells are here and there 
replaced by keierocysis—cdh ineapal)le of further divi.sion, of a slightly 
larger diameter, and with a somewhat thicker cell-wall, which is often 
yellow, the green protoplasmic endochrome being replaced by a watery 
colourless cell-sap. Thc.se heterocyst.s, the function of which is unknown, 
may be terminal, basal, or intercalary. Others of the cells, always in this 
case intercalary, are, in most species, replaced by resting-sfores, also dis¬ 
tinguished from the ordinary cells by their larger size and thicker cell- 
wall, but containing a green endochrome. They are often formed morfc 
or less in connection with the heterocysts. In Cylindrospermum.the 
terminal cells of the filaments become heterocysts, and the spores, some- 
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times associated in chains, are formed immediately beneath them. The 
cell-wall of the resting-spores is often coloured yellow or brown, and is 
sometimes warty. After a period of rest they germinate by the bursting 
of the cell-wall and protrusion of the protoplasm. The horrnogo 7 ies are 
strings of from four to eight or twelve ordinary cells, situated between 
two heterocysts, which detach themselves from the rest of the filament, 
escape from their mucilaginous envelope, move about with a creeping 
motion, then come to rest, and develop into new individuals. 

Bornet describes the motion of the hormogones of Nostoc as a 
creeping movement along a solid substratum at a rate of i jx. (‘ooi mm.) 
per second. After some hours they come to rest, large refringent 
globules which had previously been formed in the cells disappear, and 
they assume the appearance of ordinary filaments. Sometimes they 


% 


Fig, 360. -‘A nalnma Jlos-aquoi* Fr. ( x 400). 
(After Cooke.) 

Fig. 359. -.V. hyalinum Benn. W, ‘ frond ’ (x 200) ; 

A, portion of trichome with heterocyst, c (x 600). 

(Front nature.) 

invest themselves with a mucilaginous sheath, and are tran.sfornied 
directly into spores, but usually the filament lengthens, displaying at the 
same time more or less sinuosity. The heterocysts do not appear at 
regular intervals. A new filament is thus formed altogether resembling 
those which spring directly from the germination of the spores. Once 
formed, it is subject to intermittent periods of growth, a second genera¬ 
tion of spores, with thinner cell-walls, being sometimes formed after the 
first. In other cases the filament springing directly from a hormogone 
assumes a zigzag form, in consequence of some of the cells dividing in 
the transverse, others in the longitudinal direction. In N. muscorum 
(Ag.) all the cells except the heterocysts are sometimes transformed into 
spores. The spores will occasionally germinate while still within the 
‘ frond.’ The filaments gf Nostoc are ultimately serpentine, and often 
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intricately interwoven, owing to the hetcrocysts maintaining their |)os{tioni 
when once formed, while the portions of the filament lietween them 
continue to lengthen by cell-division. 

Most of the Nostocacere inhabit fresh, usually stagnant, water, hog- 
pools, &c.; a very few grow in salt water. Several species of Analnena 
Bory, Aphanhomeno 7 i Morr., and some other genera, frequently collect 
as a bright bluish-green scum on the surface of bog-pools; Aphanizo- 
menon flos-aqu£e (Rifs.) is one of the organisms which contribute to the 
phenomenon know as the ‘ breaking of the meres.’ The 
decay of species of Anaba:jna has a large share in causing 
the foul odour and injurious properties of stagnant water. 
Of the numerous species of Nostoc Vauch., a few 
only swim freely in water ; these are usually minute with 

a colourless ‘ thallus ’ more 
or less nearly spherical and 
distinctly lamellated, with 
a spontaneous power of 
active motion in the waiter. 
I'he larger number arc 
terrestrial, growing on wx‘t 
rocks, among moss on 
damp soil, or even on the 
comparatively dry ground, 
forming conspicuous jelly- 
like masses, often as much 
as from one to two inches 
in diameter, usually of a 
green, yellow, brown, or 
sometimes red colour, the 
Mrond' enclosing a large 
numlier of bright blue-’ 
green filaments (fig. 358). It is not uncommon for other ( 4 ilor()|)hyl. 
lous protophytes or algm, the mycele of fungi, and the |)rotoneme 
of mosses, to become enclosed, and even to continue growing, within 
their gelatinous envelope. Species of Nostoc and Anabmna are found 
in hot springs, and several species of the same genera are frequently 
to be met with within the cells of living aquatic or land plants, where 
they carry on an epiphytic existence (see pp. 28, 165, 171). They 
occur with especial frequency in Lemna, causing yellow spots in the 
leaves. 

Isocystis Bzi. is probably the simplest form of the Nostocaceae.,, It 
consists of delicate moniliform filaments, which do not form coloniesfbut 


wmcnonJlasHitiHit 
with Kp<.n'« 
(x 400), (AUcr 
Cookti.) 



Fi<f. ’yn,-^Cylindrosp(frmum macro- 
spermum Ktz., with hetemeysts 
iukI spore«( X 400), (After Cooke.) 
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float freely on the surface of the water, solitary or in interwoven masses, 
forming but little mucilage, and destitute of heterocysts. 

Hansgirg (Bot. Centralbl, xxii. and xxiii., 1885) regards the genera 
Nostoc, Anaboena, Cylindrospermum, and Sphasrozyga as stages of 
development—analogous to certain zoogloea-conditions of the Schizo- 
mycetes “Of various species belonging to the Oscillariacese, Rivulariacei^, 
and Scytonemacece. The relationship of Nostoc with Drilosiphon will 
be alluded to under this last family (see p. 440). The Nostocaceae appear 
also to approach the Schizomycetes through Leuconostoc (Van Tiegh.). 

Among the Nostocaceae are included, in additicJh to the genera 
already mentioned, Nodularia (Mert)., Cylindrospermum (Ktz.), Sphse- 
rozyga (Ag.), and Aulosira (Kirch.). 
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Order 2.—Rivulariace^. 

In the Rivulariaceae—including also the Calotrichacese—the cells 
or pseudocysts of which each filament is composed are not connected 
together in a necklace-like form, but constitute a continuous thread 
divided by transverse septa which are exceedingly thin and often 
scarcely perceptible. Many of the species are extremely minute, the 
individual filaments being quite microscopic, and grow attached in tufts 
to a solid substratum, some water-plant or floating body, from which they 
radiate in a star-shaped manner, forming small green discs or cushions, 
often imbedded in copious mucilage. Each filament displays a distinct 
differentiation of the two apices, the distal extremity being elongated and 
attenuated into a hyaline hair, while at the base a portion is marked off 
into a more or less globular colourless basilar cell^ the rudimentary cell- 
division being exhibited by the portion intermediate between the basilar 
cell and the temiinal hyaline hair. The terminal hair is, according to 
Gomont, in perfect continuity with the rest of the true membrane of the 
filament, and is distinguished only by having fewer transverse septa, and 
by the entire absence of granular protoplasm. The outer layers of the 
walls qf the filaments have a very strong tendency to become transformed 
into mucilage, from which is formed not only the copious jelly in which 
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the colony is usually invested, but in most species also a separate delicate 
membranous sheath to each individual, often of a yellowish colour, which 
ultimately becomes open at the apex. In Microchiete diplosiphon 
(Gomont, Bull. Soc, Bot. France, 1885, p. 209) this sheath is doiilde. 


The common gelatinous envelope of the 
colony sometimes becomes at length calca¬ 
reous. In other species, which float on the 
surface of the water, the development of 
mucilage is much feebler. 

The filaments*of the Kivulariaceae branch 
in a peculiar way. A small portion of the 
green tract between the basilar cell and the ter¬ 
minal bristle becomes rounded off, loses its 
endochrome, and forms a heterocyst resembling 
the basilar cell. This heterocyst now assumes 
the part of a basilar cell; the terminal por¬ 
tion of the filament beyond it detaches itself, 
and applies itself laterally to the heterocyst, 



\v/ 










Fig, polyafis Hauck. 

/j, vertical section (x 12), 


<*, invested in itsirehitlnons envelope (natural me), 
c, filament (X (After Hauck.) 


formiug a ^pseudo-ramulus’ or false branch; the original filament then 

develops a new apical portion in a direct line above the heterocyst. 
Heterocysts have not yet been observed in all the genera ; they some¬ 
times occur interstitially in the filament without giving riselo a pseudo- 
ramulus; their function is obscure. The terminal hyaline bristle is of 
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only temporary duration ; when it 
disappears it leaves the membra¬ 
nous sheath open at the extremity. 
This is especially well seen in 
Calothrix (Ag.). 

The ordinary mode of multi¬ 
plication of the Rivulariaceae is 
by means of hormogones^ frag¬ 
ments of the green portion 
which become detached from the 
rest of the filament, escape from 
the gelatinous envelope, move 
about with a creeping motion, 
eventually come to rest, invest 
themselves with a gelatinous 
sheath, and develop into a new 
filament in which the differenti¬ 
ation of the basal and apical 
extremities is soon manifested. 
The formation of hormogones 
is confined to the lower and 
central portions of the filament, 
and commences only after the 
disappearance of the terminal 
hyaline hair. They vary greatly 
in length, being composed of 
from two to fifty pseudocysts. 
Wlien fully formed, they glide 
slowly out of the sheath, several 
often attached to one another. 
At the period of detachment of 
the hormogones the whole fila¬ 
ment displays a slow movement; 
otherwise it is quiescent, the 
power of motion which in the 
Oscillariaceai belongs to the entire 
filament !)eing in the Rivulariace^e 
restricted to the hormogones. 
Beck (Verhandl zooL-bot. Gesell. 
Wien, 1886, p. 47) describes a 
peculiar mode of formation of the 
hormogones in GloQOtrichianatans 
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(Thur.) while still within tlic sheath, the contents passinfj; from a 
hetcrocyst into the l)asal cell of a horniogone. 

Multiplication by <]uie.scent restinR-spim’s has been ohsm'vcd in some 
species of Rivulariaccm. The lower portion of the green part of a fila¬ 
ment immediately above the Irasilar cell is transformed into an ellijitical 
thick-walled spore, which escapes from its investing membrane, and, 
after a period of rest, either devcloiis directly into a new filament, or 

breaks up into a number of hormo- 



Fig. 36s.'“/AV4!i?ii!'/.v//rt«rt'rhur. (X ttSo)* 
(After Boruct.) 


gones. 'The spores of CiI(t*otri<'hia 
])un<:U.ilata ('Fhur.) arc rough. 
Under the name ‘conids^ Ikirnet 
and Klahaiilt also dcsi'ribc Hp(;c{al 
propagative cells whi(‘h heeome 
detached from the lower i)art of the 
fiUunent. 

liy far the larger number of 
species of Rivulariaccje grow in 
fresh water, especially stagnant, also 
on dani]) soil and on wet rcK'ks, 
The species of the ty[)i(:;al genus 
Rivularia Roth are es[)e('iany 
abundant in l)0th running and 
standing w^ater; R. iluitans (Cohn, 
Hedwigia, 1:878, pp. i and 33) floats 
free on the water, forming a blue- 
green sc'urn which enters largely 
into the composition of what is 
known as * flos aciiue.'’ Some species 
have a red tinge. CaMArix Ag., 
though placed by Rai)enlK)rst among 
the Scytoneroaccm, has all the clia- 
racteristics of dlie Rivulariacefe. 
The fdaments of some species are 


comparatively thick, as much as 
0*01 mm. in diameter, and are invested in a copious, often' coloured, 


mucilaginous'.sheath. Thxih is nearly allied to Cklothrix, 


as 'is 'Gimotrkhia Ag, to Rivularia. ^vSeveral species " of■ Rivularia 
and, Calpthrix grow in salt or brackish, water, and Isactis Thur. is ex- 


dusively marine.;/'In Thur,,''which is also marine, the fila¬ 

ments are;cii'ryed"'m' a serpentine .■ manner,; and this^ character, together, 
with the interstitial lieterocysts, appears to indicxrte an approach fco the 
Nostooacefn. Other genera included in the.;Rivulariacem are I.eptocb«te 
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(Bzi.), Amphithrix (Ktz.), Dichothrix (Zanard), Sacconcma (BzL), 
Brachytrichia (Zan.), and Polythrix (Zan.), the last being marine. 

Hansgirg (Bot. Centralblatt, xxii. and xxiii., 1885) considers the 
genera ordinarily placed under Rivulariacese as being higher develop¬ 
ments of organisms belonging to the Oscillariace^e. 
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Order 3.—Scytonemace^ 

(including Stigonemeze and SirosiphonE/e). 

The Scytonemacese resemble the Rivulariaceae in consisting of 
branched filaments, often comparatively stout, enclosed, either singly or 
in numbers, in a mucilaginous sheath ; but differ from that family in dis¬ 
playing no differentiation of the two extremities. The filament termi¬ 
nates at each end in a large thin-walled apical cell, by the repeated 
division of which the greater part of the growth in length takes place. 
The filaments display no oscillation or other spontaneous motion. The 
mucilaginous sheath which invests one or more filaments is of consider¬ 
able thickness, except over the apical cells, where it is very thin ; else¬ 
where it is generally lamellated, the lamellse decreasing in number 
towards the apex, which gives the appearance of a number of funnels 
inserted one in another. It is often coloured by a deep yellow or brown 
pigment known as scytonemm^ and becomes dry and pulverulent with 
age, but in younger filaments the sheath is sometimes altogether wanting. 
The filaments are not septated laterally, but the contents are divided 
into ^ gonids ^ or pseudocysts^ of a spherical or elliptical form, and arranged 
in a single row in the thinner, often in two parallel rows in portions of the 
thicker, filaments. These pseudocysts are at first green, but frequently 
become subsequently dark brown \ and the filament exterior to the 
pseudocysts is commonly filled by endochrome coloured brown by 
scytonemin ; the entire plant being therefore distinguished by its brown 
or orange colour. In Tolypothrix (Ktz.) and Plectonema (Thur.) the 
filaments generally retain permanently a green colour. 

The Scytonemaceae may multiply by the individual filaments, 
enclosed in a common sheath, which have no genetic connection with 
one ABOtber, escaping separately from their sheath, and then investirig 
themselves in a new mucilaginous envelope. But the ordinary ipode qf 
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propagation is cither by restw^i^~sf>ores or ])y /iorm(\i:((y}ies. In the former 
case, at tlie end of the season of gi’owth, the disoshaped pseudoc.ysts 
towards the end of a filament assume a roundish or ovate form, tlte gela¬ 
tinous slieath disappears, and the spores thus formed remain for a time 
united together in masses. These resting-spores are capal)le of resisting a 
high degree of cold and drought; tliey germinate after a period of rest, 
when the membrane bursts transversely. In the formation of hormogoncs 
the sheath also becomes absorbed, beginning from the apical cell, and 

the filament breaks up into 
12:1 a number of liormogones, 


K:l consisting of many 

---- pseudocysts. In the Sti- 

g n 1^:1 gonemem the hormogones 

\Y] ® # ® ® branches, which con- 

\w __ single row of 

yy \\ ^ pseiidocysts. 'fhe hormo- 

/y \\ gones move slowly in the 

// (\ \\ water in a straight line; in 

// \\ some cases an entire fila- 

// \\ ment may l)e converted 

^ // ^ motile hormogone. 

\\ ) During germination the 

\\ 11 I hormogone, enclosed in a 

vv/^ delicate transparent mucila- 

\ I // ginous sheatli, breaks \i\) 

1 ^ portions of various 

lengths, or it becomes a new 

'■ - -- individual without breaking 

.. up ; and at this [.leriod one 

lOf;. miuuitiiM Him. //, outltuti of fila* «ipical pSClulocystS 

timut (V too); W, portion of primary filament (x yrx)); l)CromPS a //Mw- 

C, ditto with branch (X (From nature.) ur?uuiiy ULOomts a mart/ 

cyst 

The branching of the Scytonemaceoe takes place in two different 
ways, characteristic of the two sub-orders into which they are divided— 
the SQ^tommea and the Sirosijt/konem. In the Scytonemete, whicdi in¬ 
clude the genera Scytonema (Ag.), Petalonema (Berk.), Ifolypothrix 
'(Rtz.), Tlectonema (Thun), and Drilosiphon {Kxzy pseudo-rmnuH are 
formed somewhat; in the same way as;m Rivularia, but the branches are 
.much,;stouter,''and' stand out, at .right^ angles to The m'ain axis. In 
.Scytonema Ag. two'Contiguous pseudocysts separatefat: indefinite ^spots 
on the filament, and each of these then acts as the terminal pseudocyst 
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to a lateral branch ; the branches therefore spring in pairs at a right 
angle from the main axis. Thick-walled heterocysts may be formed 
at any spot in the filament. In Tolypothrix Ktz. the false branches 
spring singly from beneath heterocysts. In the Sirosiphonem, including 
Stigoneraa (Ag.), Sirosiphon (Ktz.), Fischera (Schw.), Capsosira (Ivtz.), 
Hapalosiphon (Nag.), Mastigocladus (Cohn), and Mastigocoleus 
(Lagerh.)j the formation of a false branch is preceded by a change in 



the direction of cell-division. Two or three contiguous pseudocysts in 
an older portion of the filament divide in a direction parallel to the 
axis of growth of the filament,“and one of the new pseudocysts thus 
formed now becomes the basal pseudocyst of a lateral branch, which 
generally consists of a single row of pseudocysts at right angles to the 
axis. In Plectonema Thur. the branches protrude outside the mucila¬ 
ginous sheath. Heterocysts are formed in all parts of the filament, but 
their function is unknown. 
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Cokodesmium Bzl appears to be one of the simplest forms of the 
Scytoneiiiacem. No pseudomamiili are formed ; the filaments increase 
by fission only, and a number remain united in a liundle witltin a 
common envelope. Maztva (Bornct, Bull. Soc. Bot, bra,nee, iK8i, 
p. 287) is, on the other hand, a genus in which the development is 
carried to its highest point. The gelatinous ^ fronds ’ are about 25 mni. 
in diameter; the heterocysts are borne on pedicels consisting of from 
one to three cells, and the whole a[)pearance is that of a .Rlviikiria, the 
filaments being immersed in a homogeneous jelly, and S{)rcading from 
a central spot. No distinct sheath has been oliserved, nor any resting- 
spores or hormogones. In Pefalonema Berk, the mucilaginous sheath 
forms a kind of broad coloured wing to the filament. Afasti^^ocoleus 
(Lagerheim, Notarisia, 1B86, p. 65) is a marine genus growing attached 
to tile shells of molluscs, with both terminal and lateral heterocysts ; 
the filament sometimes ends in a hair, as in the Rivulariaceie, Drilo- 
siphon Jidia?ms Ktz., frequent on the damp walls of greenh(.)iises, is 
cLaractcrised by an outer calcareous sheath, and is a remarkably |)leo- 
morphic organism. According to Zukal (Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr., :i 883, 
p. 73) it forms two kinds of hormogones, and displays a kind of alterna¬ 
tion of generations. The ordinary hormogones produce only more and 
more slender filaments, which gradually assume a moniliform character, 
and are then known as Nostoc parietinum (Rabh.). Eventually the 
cells of these nostoc-filaments separate, and assume the character of 
an Aphanocapsa, or, in other cases, become the organism known as 
(llceocapsa fenestralis (Kt/..); or very slender filaments are produced, 
constituting the Leptothrix parasitica and muralis (Kt/..), which forms 
are distinctly connected genetically with 1 Irilosiphon, These leptothrix- 
filaments may again break up into vibrio- and Imcillus-forms. The 
second kind of horraogone has a fusiform shajx*, and consists usually of 
from four to eight pseiidocysts. It may remain dormant for a time, 
and, on germinating, reproduces the ordinary thick filiiments. 

Wille (Ber. I.leiitsch. Bot. Oe.sell, 1883, p. 243) and Scott (Journ. 
Linn. Soc., xxiv., 1887, p. 188) have determined the presia'K,;e of a cell- 
nucleus in Tolypothrix. Wille states also that in Sh’gonema ccmipactiim 
(Kirch.) the necklace-like pseudocysts are in direct communication 
with one another through perforations in their cell-walls. When this 
species passes into the Gloeocapsa-condition, the perforations disappear, 
in consequence of the gelification of the common sheath, and the 
separate cells then carry on their existence as distinct individuals. 
Under the name Tolypothrix amphibia, Zopf (Ber. Deutsch. Bot. 
Gesell, 1883,'p. 319); describes an organism having both an aerial gncl 
an aquatic form, the/Iatter being'U true Tolypothri*^ with its^ filaments 
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enclosed in sheaths and breaking up into hormogones, from which is 
derived the aerial form with the nature of a Chroococcus, and dividing 
in three directions. 

Rabenhorst and Cooke regard Stigonema, and the latter authority 
also Hapalosiphon, as genera of lichens ; and Bornet and Flahault 
state that several organisms described as species of Sirosiphon and 
Stigonema are really lichens in a more or less advanced stage of deve¬ 
lopment. Hansgirg (Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr., 1884, and Bot. Centralbl., 
xxii. & xxiii., 1885) considers the genera placed under Scytonemese to be 
the highest forms of development of various organisms hitherto mostly 
placed under Oscillariace^. In the same way, from Tolypothrix and 
Scytonema may arise, by further development, the corresponding forms 
of Hapalosiphon, Mastigocladus, Sirosiphon, Stigonema, Fischera, and 
other genera usually placed under Sirosiphonea;. 

With the exception of Mastigocoleus, the Scytonemaceae are found 
only in fresh water, in bog-pools, or very commonly on wet rocks or 
trunks of trees, or among moss. They may form mats of considerable 
thickness, but the individual filaments, including the sheath, seldom 
exceed o*o4-o*o5 mm. in thickness. Several Scytonemaceae are known 
to enter into the composition of lichens (see fig. 2790.) 

Literature. 

Bornet-—NotCsS Algol., fasc. i, 1876, pp. iv.-v. ; fasc. 2, iSSo, pp. 135-156. 

Bornet and Flahault—Ann. Sc. Nat., v., 1887, p, 51. 


Order 4.—OsciLLARiACEiE (including Cham^siphonace;e). 

lire Oscillariace^ or Oscillatoriese, in which the Lyngbyese are also 
included, consist of delicate blue-green threads, occurring singly or in 
large floating masses in fresh running, or more abundantly in stagnant, 
less often in salt, water. The filaments are cylindrical and unbranched, 
straight, or (Oscillaria princeps, Vauch.) with the terminal portion bent 
at an obtuse angle with the rest of the filament; in Spirulina (Lk.) the 
whole filament is coiled in a corkscrew-like manner. The filament is 
divided by very delicate transverse septa into disc-shaped pseudocysts; 
there is no differentiation between the two extremities. The cell-wall has 
the property of transforming its outer layers into copious mucilage, which 
forms a gelatinous sheath investing either single filaments, as in Lyngbya 
(Ag.)and Symploca (Ktz.), or a number of filaments, as in Inactis (Ktz.) 
and Microcoleus (Desm.). In most species of Oscillaria (Bose.) and 
Spirulina a distinct sheath is either wanting or it is extremely thin and 
delicate, but the filaments are often imbedded in structureless jelly. 
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'I'he blue-green colour of phycoc^yanin is sometimes replaced by a red 
or violet pigment. Scott finds a cell-nucleus in several species of 

Oscillaria. 

The only certainly known mode of multiplication of the Oscillariaccaj 
is t)y a filament escaping from its mucilaginous 
sheath, and breaking up into hormogoms^ each 
composed of a small number of pseiidocysts, 
which round themselves off at both ends and 
develop into new filaments. 

The family derives its name from the 
oscillating or wavy motion with which the 
filaments are endowed. 'Fhis consists in a 
creeping movement in the direction of the 
length of the filament, now liackwards and 
now forwards, accompanied by a curvature of 
the filament and rotation round its own axis ; 
but, according to Borxi, this power of motion 
is limited to the reproductive period. The 
filaments of the Oscillariaccm have a remark¬ 
able power of resistance to l>oth cold and 
desiccation, to which they are adaiited by the 
encysting of the filament and hardening of 
the mucilaginous sheath. 

The movements of the Oscillariaceoe are 
greatly influenced by tem[)erature and light, 
lieing much more active in warmth and sun¬ 
shine than in cold and shade, but their caiise 
is involved in considerable olxsi^urity. C'ohn 
(Arch. mikr. Anat., 1867, p. 48) observed that 
the oscillating movements take |)lace only 
when the filament is in contax't with a solid 
substratum. Siebold(Zeits€hr* wiss.ZcoL, 1849, 
p. 284) state.s that if the water in which they 
grow is coloured by indigo, tlie I'larticles collect 
round the filaments of Oscillaria up to their 
apex, whether they are in motion or not. Some- 
Ag. tiixies creeping spiral lines of pigment begin to 
be formed at both ends of the filament and 
meet in the middle, where the particles become heaped up into little balls; 
or sometimes this begins in the middle and advances to both ends. , The 
mode in which the particles of indigO''adhere to'the filament and to one 
another appears to indicate the ■ excretion'bf mucilaginous protoplasm*^ 
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Engelniann (Bot. Zeit., 1879, P‘ 49) claims to have detected this external 
secretion in the case ofOscillaria dubia (Ktz.). Zukal compares the 
motion of Spirulina to that of a growing tendril, and asserts that it is 
intimately connected with the growth of the filament. It consists of a 
slow torsion of the entire helix round its own axis, and is the result of 
the more rapid growth in length of the filament than of the ideal axis of 
growth. If the motion is suddenly interrupted, the filaments become 
for a moment quiescent, and then retreat towards the central point of 
the movement, forming a dark green lump. Hansgirg, on the other 
hand (Sitzber. Bohm. Gesell. Wiss., see Bot. Centralbb, xii., 1882, p. 361), 
considers the twisting and nodding movements to be due, not to the 
growth of the filament, but to osmotic changes in the cell-contents ; the 
separate cells exhibiting motion when the envelope itself is at rest. He 
regards the movements as of the same nature as those of the sarcode in 
the pseudopodes of Bhizopods and other Protozoa. The same observer 
states further (Bot. Zeit, 1883, p. 831) that in the protoplasm which had 
escaped from the broken end of a filament of O. princeps, he has observed 



Fig. 369.—Vattch. ( X 200). (From nature.) 


a number of amoeboid cells from 9 to 12 in diameter, nearly spherical 
in form, and putting out colourless pseudopodes about twice the length 
of the central body, and to these he attributes the motile properties of 
the protopla,sni. He believes the cause of the oscillating motion to be 
that the internal protoplasm takes up water more rapidly, and conse¬ 
quently swells to a greater extent, than the enveloping sheath, causing 
the filament to move slowly backwards and forwards within the sheath. 
In those species in which each filament is not invested in a separate 
sheath* variations in the turgidity are also brought about by variations 
in the endosmotic and exosmotic currents. Finally Schnetzler (Arch. 
Sc. Phys. et Nat, 1885, p. 164) describes the movements in 0 . serugineo- 
coerulea (Ktz.) as of six different kinds, viz.: (i) rotation of the filament 
or of its segments round its axis ; (2) creeping or gliding over a solid 
substratum ; (3) a swimming change of position in the water ; (4) rota-’ 
tion or flexion of the entire filament ; (5) sharp tremblings or concus¬ 
sions ; and (6) a radiating arrangement of the entangled filaments. 

Most of the species of the typical genus Osdllaria Bose, grow in 
de^se slimy tufts attached to other algae or floating bodies, the filaments 
being not more than from 2 to 6 in diameter; in a few species, 
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such as O. priiiccps (Vaueh.), the diameter is much greater, the se|Kirate 
filaments, just visible to the naked eye, floating on the surface of tlie 
water. Lynj^liva Ag. is distinguished l)y its property of forming 
^persistent cells,’the fiiiiction of which is not known ; they may possi!)ly 
be propagative spores. The species have a much less active motion than 
those of Oscillaria, and chiefly inhabit salt or brackish water. SymJ>i(}€a 
Ktz. grows in tufts, frequently among grass with the habit of a Riviilarla. 
In Microcoleus Desin, and Inaciis Ktz. a large numl:>er of filaments are 
enclosed in the same gelatinous sheath. 

I'he genera Chamresiphon (A. Hr,), Clastidium (Kirch,), Cyanocystis 

(Hzb), and ] )ermocapsa (Crouan) (to 
I which Thurct adds Xenococciis and 

Sphmrogonium, Rostnf) constitute 
Horzfs family of Chama’siphmiacea!^ dis- 
tinguished, according to tliat author, 
by the presence of ivavgone.^^ [iropa- 
gative cells of the nature of sporanges, 
in which conids are formed by repeated 


Fig* 370,. --’S/ttrnlhitt tennisshna Kl/. Fig. taebin. (x yeo). 

"( X 4(x;)). (After Cooke.) (After Uaiick.) 

division, the tisual number in each c.occogone being four, eight, or 
sixteen. Clastidium (Jahrhft. vaterl. Naturk. Wurteml")erg, 'rH<So, p, X35) 
is characterised by each filament having a terminal bristle. Dermocapsa 
and Xenococcus are epiphytic on Catenella, iyngbya, and other marine 
algicb The former genus has been placed among l)oth Floridem and 
Fucacefe, owing to its mode of propagation; I), violacea (Ooiuin) has 
a bright red colour. 

, ^Piaxonema Tangl (Sitzber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1B82) is a fila*** 
mentous protophyte with the habit of an Oscillaria, but characterised l>y 
fhc'presence of a 'disc-shaped ehromatophore in the bliie^green proto- 
plasm. Und'er certain conditions the filaments break^ up into zoogkea- 
likecolonies. ;S«?rM.Gohn(Jahrber. Schks. Vaterl 1B83, p, ^26) 

is a genus of Oscillariacete with the habit' of a' bacillus, consisting af 
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short oblong rods, which oscillate slowly and are not enclosed in a gela¬ 
tinous sheath. In B. trilocularis (Cohn) each hormogone is composed 
uniformly of three pseudocysts only. 

Many of the Oscillariaceae enter largely into the composition of the 
blue-green scum seen on the surface of stagnant ditches, &c, Together 
with others of the Nostochinese they are said 
to have the power of decomposing vegetable 
matter, and to this is largely due the foul 
stench of stagnant water. In addition to 
many species of Lyngbya a few belonging 
to other genera grow in salt or brackish 
water. Several species of Oscillaria are 
found in thermal springs. 

The relationship of the genera of 
Oscillariaceoe to one another, and even 
to genera at present included in other 
families, is still very obscure. Hansgirg 
believes that many of the forms described 
as species of Chroococcus result from the 
breaking up of filaments of Lyngbya; 
while, on the other hand, most of Kiit- 
zing’s species of Leptothrix, and many 
of Oscillaria, may be simply hormogones of species of Rivulariacese, 
Scytonemeae, and Stigonemeas, propagating by frequent divisions, and 
becoming invested in a more or less thick gelatinous sheath. Many 
species of Lyngbya may be only the young stages of development of 
those species of Calothrix and Scytonema to which they are found 
attached. Oscillaria or Lyngbya antliaria (Hansg.) he now regards as in 
reality an Aphanocapsa, The same author further states that in the 



Fig. I’Ti.^Symploca violacea Hauck (x 280). (After Hauck.) 


Lyngbyese and other of the higher families of Cyanophyce^, nuclei, 
pyrenoids, and chromatophores occur, but only when they are in a con¬ 
dition of retrogression from the filiform state, and are breaking up into, 
the unicellular condition. Under the name Chroomonas Nord$Mitii' 
Hansgirg describes (Bot Centralbl, xxiii, 1885, p. 229) a biciliated 



Fig. hydmidcs Ktz. 

(rf, natural size: b, x 200). (After 
Hauck.) 
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organism with bluu-grccn endochromc whioh lie regards as the swarm- 
cell condition of a phycochroninccoiis alga, which occurs normally in a 
filamentous form, probably as Oscillaria tenuis (Ag.) or O. hridichii 
(Kti!.). 

Literature, 

Fresenius—Ueb. d. Ban u. < 1 . Loben d. O.scillanecn, 1845. 

Braun ~Bot. ZeiL, 1852, p, 395. 
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Sub-Class 2 and Orber 5 .—Chroococcacesc. 

The Chroococcaceae share with the Schizoinycetes the distinction 
of being among the lowest forms of vegetable life, llie sciiaratc 
cells are always microscopic, and are filled with a blue-green or violet 
endochrome which owes its colour to the phycocyanin dissolved in the 
cell-sap ; they contain neither distinct chloroidiylhgrains nor start'h, nor, 
except in Chroodactylon (Han sg.), a distinct nucleus. The cells are either 
isolated, or are more often connected together 
into colonies by a mucus formed from the 
disintegration of the outer layers of the cell- 
wall ; they are never united into a filament. 
This gelatinous envelope is either colourless and 
hyaline, or of a blue, brown, or olive colour, 
and is often strongly lamellated. In (diroo- 
coccus (Niig.) it is homogeneous and capable of 
swelling greatly ; in (iheocapsa (Ktz,) it is com¬ 
posed of two successive layers, and becomes 
eventually, in some spiecics, (Tiistaceous, and of 
a very dark brown or even black colour. The 
internal /fseudoQis/s orgonidsare never endowed 
with cilia, as in some Protococcaceai, and are 
usually quiescent; but in Microcystis (Ktx,) they have a constant 
swarming’ motion within the hyaline envelope. The entire organism 
has usually a power of slow spontaneous motion. Multiplication by 
swarm-spores;^ or ■ zoospores is unknown except in ^ the, doubtful case 
of Merismopediai (Mey.) (Goebel, * Outlines of Classification/p. 22). 
J^es^ing-spores or ^sts (akinetes) are formed in Glmocapsa by the 
cells of which a colony'Is,,'Composed investing thernselves, while §,ti11 
within their common gelatinous envelope, in a rough,;or spiny coat of 
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cellulose ; the spiny resting-spores thus formed reproduce the colony by 
division after a period of quiescence. 

With the above exceptions the only mode of propagation in the 
Chroococcaceae is by division—repeated bipartition of the cell, which may, 
take place in one, two, or three directions. This is usually accompanied 
by the disappearance of the separate gelatinous envelope of each indi¬ 
vidual cell; but in Gl(zocapsa these still remain, and as many as three 
or four generations of families may be enclosed within the original 
envelope, each surrounded by its own investment. In ChroococcusWig- 
it is not unusual for the individual cells to be entirely ^isolated within the 
common envelope. In Synechococais Nag. division takes place in one 
direction only, and the derivative cells remain attached to one another 



Fig. y}^,—Aph(tnQihe€e microscopicct 
Niig. ( X 70), (From nature.) 


Fk;. %'jt,—Crlmihscc gmuasa Rabh, gela« 
tinous colony (magnified); i/, cells ( x 250). 
(After Cooke.) 


in a string ; but the attachment is very loose, and soon ceases. In 
Merismqpedia, Tetrapedia Reinscli., and Glceochcete Lagerh. division 
takes place in two directions, the result being the formation of a plate of 
cells, often of great regularity. In Chroococcus, Glmmpsa^ Glcsothece 
Nag., Aphanocapsa N%., Aphanothect Nag., Microcystis^ and most 
other genera, division takes place in all three directions. In Clathroqstis 
Henf. the gelatinous envelope, w^hich is of great extent, is broken up 
into clathrate segments. In Cmlosphc&rmm Nag., a common organism 
in bog-pools moving about with considerable rapidity, it is lobed at the 
margin, the pseudocysts appearing like blue-green projections on the 
surface of the globe. Chroodactylon Hansg. (Ber. Deutsch. Bot 
Gesell, 1885, p. 14) is distinguished by the formation of cell-families 
branching in an arborescent manner, by its distinct cell-nucleus, and 
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by the star-shaped chromatophores which enclose moderately large 
pyrenoids. It has possibly been erroneously referred to this fiimily. 

Most of the genera and species of Chroococcacece grow in moist 
situations, as on damp rocks, where they frequently form large shining 
blue-green mucilaginous masses; others swim freely on the surface of 
bog-pools ; a few are found in salt water, attached to sea-weeds. The 
gonids or algal constituents of many lichens have been shown to be pro- 
tophytal organisms belonging to the Chroococcacese. As it is highly 
probable that many forms at present included in the family are stages in 
the history of development of more highly organised protophytes, or even 
of alg£e, their place in a final system of classification is altogether un¬ 
certain until their life-history has been more thoroughly investigated. 
Many are closely analogous to corresponding forms among the Protococ- 
cacese, as Chroococcus to Chlorococcum, Gloeocapsa to Glceocystis, 



Fig. Microcystis marginata Men. 
(x 400). (After Cooke.) 



Fig. yjZ.—CcetosphcBrmm Kflt'sing'anum N^ig. 
(x 400). (After Cooke.) 


Aphanocapsa to Protococcus, Coelosphaerium to Botryococcus, and 
Merismopedia to Tetraspora; but they are probably merely parallel 
series of forms without any direct genetic connection. Richter, however, 
identifies Gkeocapsa and Gloeocystis, 

The same observer suggests also a genetic affinity between the 
various genera usually included under the Chroococcaceoe of the follow¬ 
ing nature. The lowest form is the naked Aphanocapsa-condition, 
corresponding to Palmella among the Protococcacese. Prom this naked 
or only slightly encysted condition is developed the Gloiocapsa- or 
Qloeocystis-form, with several gelatinous envelopes, the Chroococcus- 
condition, where the investment is altogether wanting, and the coenobe- 
or Gcelosph^rium-condition, where there is only a slight vesicular 
envelope- The Gloeocapsa-form is especially adapted for exposure to 
air and growth upon a comparatively dry substratum ; the eoenobe-type 
is developed in water or on a moist substratum in the air. With this 
is connected the cylindrical form, a higher stage, because it displays 
differentiation: in,,the,-direction of ^,.gFqw&i;:ahd'/g'development towards 
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tlic iTlilxn'm condition. 'This cylindrical condition, when nltiiincd, is 
iisiially iinstahlc, l)iit !)e('onK!S staldc in SyiKHdunaa'ciis. (iheocapsaniay 
also pass into an cnc^ysted niiforin condition in *Sirosi])hon (sec p. 439). 
Zopf insists (ai the ('lose aflinity between the l.)]iie-green Schizo- 
phyceiu and the Schizoinycetes. liansgirg regards many of the forms 
included under Chroococciis as resulting from the breaking up of fda- 
ments of the higher Cyanophycca) sucli as Lyngbya, while Cd<;eocaj)sa 
may be derived in the same way from Stigonema, and S)mechococcus from 
Calothrix. He believes, in fact, most if not all of the organisms hitherto 
included in this family to l)e connected, by retrogressive metamorphosis, 
with other more highly develo[)ed forms, and even possibly in some 
cases (Flora, 1886, p. 291) with the protonemc of a moss. Microcystis 
is regarded by Richter (Hedwigia, 1885, P* it resting-form of 

Eiiglena. 1'hc (diroococcaccm, like the other Cyanophycem and the 
Protococcac'em, enter largely into the composition of lachens. 'The 
reader will find this subject amply treated by hornet in his ‘ Recherches 
sur les gonidies des l achens’ (Ann. Sea'. Nat, 5 SH*., xvii. and xix.). 
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GROUP IL ANl.) GLASS XXVlII-^S(..:HIZOMYCI'yrES 
(BAClTyRIA). 

1'h.ough this grou[) has been the subject of a great deal of investiga¬ 
tion and much speculation, it cannot be said that our knowledge of it 
is in due proportion to the literature. The^minute size of the cells pre¬ 
cludes an exact study of their structure. This leads to errors of deter¬ 
mination ancl to confusion of forms in culture experiments, and thus 
renders difficult the study of the course of development. A large number 
of the investigators have been and are unequipped with a knowledge 
of natural history, and are unfitted to appreciate the significance bf 
phenomena observed, or, in other cases, are incapable of observation of 
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tlie kind at all. Records of the successive o(',ciirrence of different 
forms in the same situation have been substituted for direct observations 
of continuit}^ while errors of even grosser kind abound in the vast 
literature of the subject. Bacteria are the present refuge of those 
wdio believe in ‘ spontaneous generation/ just as higher forms of organ¬ 
ised beings were the subject of their speculations in former times, when 
the instruments of investigation were less jierfect. 

Bacteria are either single minute cells of roundish form, or eyVm- 
drical and rod-like cells or rows of cells. As has been said, their very 
minute size has prevented our attaining an exact knowledge of tlie cell • 
structure. The cell-cavity is ordinarily filled with homogeneous proto¬ 
plasmic contents. Chlorophyll has been discovered tingeing the proto¬ 
plasm in three forms—Bacterium viride and Bacillus virens of ’Van 
Tieghem, and more faintly in Bacterium chlorinum of W. hlngelmann. 
A red colouring matter discovered by Lankester, and named by him 
bacteriopiirpurm^ tinges the protoplasm of Beggiatoa roseo-persicina 
(Zopf), but though colours are often associated with masses of Bacteria, 
it is difficult to discern in the magnified view the exact seat of it, 
whether it occur in cell-contents, cell-wall, or substratum. In some 
forms (which do not contain chlorophyll) a substance resembling starch 
is found. No one has yet detected nuclei with absolute certainty. The 
cell-membranes are very delicate, and in such cases as Spirillum 
(Ehrenb.) highly elastic, but it happens to most Bacteria at one stage of 
their development that gelatinous outer layers are formed, which either 
invest single cells and cell-groups, or unite into masses large numbers 
of cells. A great number of Bacteria have the power of free movement. 
During such movement rotation takes place round the longitudinal 
axis, while movements of oscillation also occur in other forms. Cilia or 
flagella are found in some, hut not all, of these moving Bacteria, and it 
has not been proved that they are motile organs as one miglit too readily 
infer. As a matter of fact it is not known, in many case.s, whether 
these flagella are parts of the membrane or of the protO|)lasm ])rotruded 
through it; and since they arc not always present in motile Bacteria, 
they need not be regarded as essential organs of locomotion at all 
events. 

Various growth-forms occur which were at first associated with dif¬ 
ferent Bacteria and received generic names. Individual Bacteria are 
either roundish or in the form of straight rods, or of twisted rods. As 
de Bary has remarked, ‘ a billiard ball, a lead pencil, and a corkscrew so 
exactly illustrate these three chief forms/ that there is no need of models 
to convey instruction in this respect. ,,, The round growth-forms are 
terpaed {MicrococcmQ><hxi ^c.) | the tod-like forms include those 
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whicli have l:)een termed Bacill/zs Cohn (long rods), and specially AW- 
ferium (dohn (short rods); the shortly coiled forms are known as Vilmo 
Cohn ; and the spiral forms have received the names of Spirillum 
Ehrenlx, Spirochaia Ehrenb., iizc,, and the very elongated hliform 
orms are Leptoflirix Ktz., Beggiatoa Trev. &c. hwolidion forms arc 
swollen bladder-like structures of irregular outline probably produced by 
malnutrition. These growth-forms of cells or of individuals either occur 
free, or in the form of filaments, or more seldom of flat surfaces or 
cubedike packets. Large gelatinous masses calhd Zoogla’a, com])osed of 
numerous individuals of these growth-forms, occur in various situations 
such as the surfaces of fluids and solids, or they may be found 
suspended in fluids. 

cn:::; Q o o O a 
o>o oo oo^ 



- BaciUus F/tviauus Zopf. Tnuisition furms from round cocci to rods. 
d, with spores ( x .tjCx.to). (After Buchner.) 

Such forms of Iilacteria are grouped into two divisions, vk. those 
which form their spores endogenously, the Endosporous Buoleria, and 
those which have no such mode of forming spores, the jirlkrosporous 
Bacteria. 'Fhis classification, wLich can hardly be regarded as finally 
satisfactory, corresponds, at all events, with the state of our knowledge 
of the course of development of Bacteria. 

Endosporous multiplication is accomplished by the formation within 
a c<ill of a minute, granule-like body, which gradually enlarges, while 
•the surrounding protoplasm disappears until it reaches its mature form 
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within the wall of the mother-cell The mature sjfivc is usually a highly 
refringent body with definite outline, and of globular or ellipsoidal form. 
The formation of spores commonly takes place when the substratum 
yield.s no more nourishment, or vegetation is otherwise interrupted, and 
it usual!)' occurs in most of the cells, others remaining sterile. Arthra- 
sporoiis reproduction is effected by the simple separation of members 
which form the starting point of new growths. 

The .spores of Bacteria are capable of germination from maturity 
onwards, often for consider.able periods. They withstand the operation 
^ of external agencies, such as cx- 

I- f e treme degrees of tem])eratiire and 

’v\ jfj jp the like, with varying success, man^r 

!i/ 0 p Ij !-'h hj of them exhibiting astonishing en- 
^ durance. Such arthros|;)orous forms 

^as Beggiatoa, which vegetate in 
[y W jj water, arc probably incai)ablc of 

^ jy withstanding desiccation at a very 

m /f temperature, but tlic spores 

1'I f) 10 k ^ Pr Q of endosporous Bacteria possess, 
o ^ ® ^ jJ iw many of them, remarkable powers 

/. y ^ ^ of endurance. The spores of Iki- 

^ cillus Anthracis (Cohn) (the cause 

of splenic fever) remain alive in 

Fig. ^^o,-~Ba€iIhis Megaifrutm de Dy._ at, absolutC alcohol. TllCy may bc 
outline of a motile chain of rods ; h. a pair of , , r i j i 

same a qiiadriceilular rod after treatment kept lOr at least tiirCC ycaVS mail 

with alcoholic solution of iodine ; r, a five- Hrv cf-of-r^ nnri fnr ot- nno 

celled rod before spore-formation; if—sue- Sl-aLC, aUG lOr at JcaSt OllL 

cessh-e stages of pdr of rods while formins year in Water, ,aml probably for 

spores, about an hour interval between each — ■> ^ ^ 

state if was about two o’clock afternoon, and longer citllCr in air 01 * ill WatCl*. 
the spores in /were ripe towards evening ; r, r i i r -i t . ^ * 

a quadricellular rod with ripe spores ; .c' 1 hcy WCrC foiind 1 )}' Brcfcld tO witll" 

five-celled rod with tliree ripe .spores placed . ii*i* • , i.- /- 

in a nutrient solution after several days ae.sic- Stand boilillg ill a niltricilt SOlutlOn foi* 

/ioST/”wV’fpokf \vi'h ‘1 quarter of an hour, the greater part 

the same_about 12.30; i, /-,//ater stages of numbcr for OUC hoUL l)Ut llOnC 
germination; m, a rod formed from a spiore ^ 

placed eight hours before in a nutrient fluid, for .JthreC hOlirS. And SO With thC 

and in the act of splitting transversely, (ax ' . r* r rmi 

250, the other figures x 600 .) (After de Kary.) SporcS Of Other fonilS. 1 lie teilipe- 

ra.tures at which germination takes 
place, the minimum, the optimum, and the maximum, vary with different 
forms ; but for the most part the minimum and certainly the optimum 
may be said to be a,bove the ordinary^ temperature of a room. Similarly 
the optimum temperature for vegetation is usually high, being about 
' 3 o°C., speaking very generally. 

With reference to their behaviour towards the supply or exclusion of 


Fig. 3S0.— Bacflins Me^s^aii’rutm de Dy.^ <r, 
outline of a motile chain of rods ; a pair of 
same : /, a quadricellular rod after treatment 
with alcoholic solution of iodine; r, a five- 
celled rod before spore-formation ; / suc¬ 

cessive stages of pair of rods while forming 
spores, about an hour interval between each —- 
state d was about two o’clock afternoon, and 
the spores in /were ripe towards evening ; r, 
a quadricellular rod with ripe spores ; .c' 
five-celled rod wiUi tliree ripe .spores placed 
in a nutrient solution after several clays^de.sic- 
cation at ia.30; same about 1.30; ,c''> the 
same about 4 o/look ; h\ two spores with 
the walls of the mother-cells dried, and then 
placed in a nutrient solution about 11.45 ; 
the same about 12,30; f, h\ later .stages of 
germination ; a rod formed from a spiore 
placed eight hours before in a nutrient fluid, 
and in the act of splitting transversely, (a x 
250, the other figures x 600.) (After de Kary.) 
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B'k;. ^^i.—Jh’gglataa alhti IVev. ^ i, group ot lllanients. a—5, filaments of varying tluckness, 5 
breaking np ; small dark circles inwall cases grains of sulphur ; where such are alnindant transverse 
scgmentatiun is indistinct. 6 ■ 8, filaments rich in^ .sulphur showing transverse segmentation after 
treatment wiih solution of methyl violet: in 8 longitudinal division is shown (forrntition of cocci or 
scores). 9, filaments which have broken up into spores, 10, motile spores, (t X 540, other figures 
X goQ.) ('After Zopf.) 
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oxygen, there is great •variation among Bacteria. This variation extends 
from those formSj called aerobiotic by Pasteurj wliich require a plentiful 
supply of free oxygen for the purpose of vegetation (e.g. Bacillus sul)- 
tiliSj Cohn), to others {anaerobiotk) in which vegetation is promoted by 
its exclusion (e.g. Bacillus Amylobacter, Van Tiegh.). Intermediate 
forms occur between such extremes , and Nageli has shown that 
aerobiotic forms continue to vegetate when the supply of free oxygen 
ceases. 

Speaking in general terms, what has been said already of the mode 
of life of Fungi an other respects, e.g. nutritive adaptation, holds 
good of such Bacteria as contain no chlorophyll. They are saprophytes 
exciting fermentations and producing combustions of the substratum, 
and putrefactive processes ; or parasites, though \'er}^ rarely on living 
plants, it may very well be on account of the acid reaction. As para¬ 
sites in living animals they obtain the greatest share of our interest, 
since, as everyone knows, it is sought to connect them with a large 
number of diverse diseases. That this attempt is made with the 
greatest rashness in many cases, on utterly insufficient data, often on 
the mere presence of some vaguely determint^ form in diseased tissues, 
is a scandal of medical literature. On the other hand it has been 
thoroughly proved in certain cases that their presence and action have 
the character of exciting causes of disease, and it cannot be doubted 
that painstaking research will bring to light numerous other instances of 
equal weight. Slipshod research will only retard progress in this direc¬ 
tion. It has already done much in obscuring results, and in placing 
obstacles in the path. The most noteworthy feature, as de Bary has 
pointed out, in the parasitisin of Bacteria in the living bodies of 
animals is their facultative parasitism—(as illustrated for example in 
the well-established case of Bacillus Anthracis in antlirax or splenic 
fever), a matter of grave importance from the medical point of view. 

Among saprophytes may be mentioned Bacterium I'ermo (Duj.), 
an exceedingly abundant agent of putrefaction; Bacillus Megaterium 
(de By.) (fig, 380), and Beggiatoa alba (Trev.) (figs. 381, 382), the 
^ sewage-fungus ’ of engineers, found in sulphurettecl waters, the effluents 
from manufactories and sewage-works, which has a remarkable power of 
extracting sulphur from the water, and storing it up in the form of minute 
refringent globules. 

As regards the position of Bacteria, ‘ to say that they are offshoots of 
the Fungi is to “contradict all trustworthy observations” so flatly, that 
the view need not be seriously discussed in this place^ (de Bary, ‘ Comp. 
Morph.,’ &c., p. 474), They are only fungi in the very limited sense^of 
their being ‘thallopliytes which contain no chlorophyll/ and indeed it 
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luiH Ijceii seen that certain ]']acteria do contain chloro|)hyll. Looking 
at tiicir morphological characters, so far as these are at present known 
to us, it cannot be doubted that the nearest allies of the Arthrosporoiis 
Bacteria arc those Protophyta, Nostocacem, Oscillariaceas, Chroococcaccm, 
cK:c., which contain chlorophyll. Leuconostoc (Van Tiegh.) has already 
been mentioned (p. 433) as an intermediate form. A gap certainly 
exists between Arthrosporoiis and Endosporoiis forms ; but so far as 



Fiq. alha> Trev. Curved and spiral forms. ^ A, attached lilanieats. ^ II-"'//, por¬ 

tions of spiral filaments; // showing separate cells, S swarming (‘spirillum’) with a cilium at each 
end. Small dark circles are sulphur granules ( H 540), (After Zopf.) 

can be seen the latter stand nearer to the former than to any other 
group, and the interval which separates them may become narrower with 
far^|ier knowledge. On the other side a connection appears to be in¬ 
dicated between Bacteria and the Flagellata ; but more than this one 
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can hardly say. In conclusion, and as summing the matter up, the 
Acords of de Bary (' Comp. Morph./ &c., p. 475) may be quoted. ‘ If we 
assume for a moment a connection between the Bacteria’ and the 
Fiagellata, it is evident that as a consequence the following series of 
forms converge to the Fiagellata : firstly^ the series of Bacteria and the 
Nostocaceos j seco 7 idl\\ that of the Mycetozoa; thirdly, that of the 
chlorophyliaceous Algse, with which are connected in ascending line the 
main series of the vegetable kingdom and of the Fungi as one or more 
lateral branches. . . . fourthly, and lastly, the Rhizopoda and the 
l^rotozoa with tlie^animal kingdom, which connects with tlic'sc in an 
ascending line.' 

Literature. 
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•• hyd^ioides (Alli. & Sch.}, 335 

- - porioides it Sell.), 335 
Ceratodon (Brid.), 149 

Ceratopteris thalictroide.s (Brongn,), 77, 8r, 52 
Ceterach (^Vdans.), 85 
Cetraria islandicu (Ach.), 283 
Cluetangiacese, an 
Cduetocladiem, 339 
Cluctodadiuni (Ere.s.), 339, 340, 350 
Chmtomiimi (Kxe.), 370 
• fimeti (Fckk), 35(3 
Chaitoniorpha (Ktz.), 276 
Clnetopeltis (Bert.), eau 
Cduetophora (Sohr.), 273, 275, 276 
C'luctophoracea;, uee, 258, ;!73, 275, 279 
Clnutoptcrls (Ivtis.), 2.fy 
pluniosa (Klz,)i 249 
CluclostyUim (Van Blegh.), 339 
Chalara Mycoderma (Cienk.), 380 
Chammsiphon (A. Br.), 444 
Chamscsiphonacere, 441, 444 
Chaiitransia (Hr.), 211, 213, 2x4, 216, 190 , 191 
'■ * ctirymbifera (Thur.), 214, 191 
--- virgattila (Thur.), 190 
Cham(L.), 174, x/s, 1.76, 179, i8x, 182, 160 - 
IBS, 164 , 1677168 
aspera (Willd.), X76 * 

— crinita (Wallr.), 181 

- fragilisCDesv.), 176, 160 , 162 , 164 , 108 
- hispida (L.), 176, 161,167 

Characeae, 15, 173, 160-168 
Chai'aciacem, 410 
Characin, 181, 416 
Characium (A. Br.), 345, 412, 340 
■ - ornithocephaluni (A, Br.), 340 
Chareaj, 173, 182, 160 - 162 , 164 , 167 , 168 
Cheilanthes (Sw.), 85, 58 
Chiloscyphos (Cord.), 164 
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Chlamytlococcus ( 4 . Lr.), 1S6, 299, 300, 409J 

417 

-- nivalis (A. Br.)i 416 

Chlam\-doiiionas (Ehrb.), 1S6, 299, 300, 409, 
4 J 7 > 4 t 9 ^ 

— Morieri (Dang.A 300 

— puh'isculus (MiiU.), 300 
Chlamydospore, 6, 339 
Chlorochytrium (Cohn), 2S4, 345, 410 
ChlorococcLini (Fr.), 417, 44S, 6^1 

— gigas (Grun 4 j^ 4 i 7 , 347 
Chlorogonium (Eiirb.), 300 
Chioropliycea;, 305 
Clilnrophvllophycea.*, 409 
Chlororulin, 270 
Chlorotheciuni (Brzi.), 411 
Chlorotjdium (Ktz.)) 280 * 

ChoaneYjhora (Cuun,), 340 
Choiromycas (Vitt.), 35S 
Chundriri (Ag.), 209 
Choncirioderma difforme (Rost.), 332 
Chondrites (Sternb.), 304 
Chondrus (Grev.), 208, 185 

— cnspus (Stackh.), 210 ,185 

Chorda (Stachh.), 241, 2 x 6 

— filum (Stackh.), 242, 216 

— tomentosa (Lj'ngb.). 244 
Chordaria (Ag.), 247, 220 

■ flagellifoirniis (Ag.). 220 
Chordariaceai, 190, 247 
Chroinatophore, 194, 410, 427, 444, 445 
Chromofihyton (Wor.), 188, 257 
(ThrOococcacefc, 409, 419, 427, 446, 455, 374-378 
Chroococcu.s (Nag,), 417, 441, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 449, 374 

— turgidus (Nag.), 374 
Chroodactylon (Hansg.), 446, 447 
Chroolepidese, 1S7, 258, 273, 279, 247 
Chroolepus (Ag.), 280, 284 

— aureum (Ktz.), 280 

— lolithus (Ag.), !2So 

— -umbrinum (Rtz.), 280 
ChTOomona.s Nords edtii (Hansg.), 445 
Chiysochytrixnn (Schroet.), 347 
Chry.somyjia (Ung,), 386 
Chylocladia (Grev.), 20S 
Chytridiaceai, 4, 250, 344, 352, 297 

(doubtful), 347 

Chymdmra _(A. Br.), 4, 249, 346 
Cilia (of peristome), 135, 147’ 111 
Cinclidium stygicum (Sw.), 120 
Cingularia (Webs), 12S, 100 

— typica (Weiss), 100 
Circinate vernation, 72, 61 
Circinena(Van Tiegh,), 339 
Cladochytriem, 344, 345, 346 
Ctadochytrium (Nowak.), 346, 352 
Cladonia (Hill), 361, 279 

— furcata (Hoftm.), 279 
Cladophora (Ktz.), 275, 276, 330, 243 

— gracilis (Ktz.), 243 
Cladosporium herbarum (Lk.), 374 
Cladostephua (Ag-), 2^, 2^0 
Clamp-connection, 306, 266 
Oastidium (Kirchn.), 444 
Clathrocystis (Henf-), 447 
Ci£d:hru$ (Msch.)i 398, 399 
Clavarie®, 391: 

Claviceps (Tul.), 361, 375, 309-311 

— Yipi-purea (Tul), 37s, 309-311 

Cleistocarp,' 355, 336' . , ' ' * 

Closterium (Nfitzsch), 259, 268, 269, 330, 239 ,, 

-"Dian®(lghrb 4239 

'-^rostratiiin(Ehrb»)i 241 ,,'.,. 


Clover, 364 
Club-moss, 61 
Coccidium, 201 

Coccocarpia molybUia (Fcrs.), 280 
Coccogone, 444 

Cocconema lanceolatum (LChrb,), 357 
Coccus, 450, 379 , 381 
Codioluin (A. Br.), 41.35 342 

— gregarium (A. Br.), 342 
Codium (Stackh.), 2S9. ago 
Coilastrum (Nag.), 186, 303, 265 

— cubicum (Nag.), 265 
Cocloblastjc, 186, 281 
Carlosphmrium (Niia.), 447, 44S, 378 

— Kiitzingianum (Nag.), 378 
Coemansia (Van 'I'iegh. and Le Mon.), 341 
Cmnobe, 184, xS6, ept, age, 259-265 
Cinnobieae, 186, 291, 412, 418, 4X(.), 259-265 
Coleochmtacete, 1S8, T90, any, 220, 199 
Coleochmte (Brdb.), 189, 220, 199 

— divcrgcn.s (Pring.s.), 220 

- pulvinata (A. Br.), 220, 199 

— scutata (Breb.), 220 

— soluta (Brings,), 220 
Coleodesmium (Brzi.), 440 
Collateral va.scular bundles, 75, Sg, qS 
Collema (Ach.), 321, 322,772, 3S5 307 

— pulposum (Hernli.), 307 

Collemacetf, 322, 350, 360, 361, -’70, 372, 307 
308 

Collenchymatous tissue, 93 

Colpodella (Cienk.), 405 

Colmnel, 29, 86, 135, 145, 165, 339, 331, 110 , 

Commissure, 92 

Completoria complens (Lohde), 3.13 
Composite, 364 

Concentric va.scular bundles, iS, 75, 98, tog 
Conceptacle, n, ig6, too, 207, 232, 290, i 82 -' 184 , 
188 , 208,209 , 2 » 

Conducting tksue, 13S, 193 
Conferva (L.), 185, 273, 274, 276 
" bombycina (Ktz.), 273 
Cmi|irvaceae, 185, 187, rgu, 259, 1.73, 277, 278, 

ConfervUes (Sch.), 304 
Confervoidete, 237 

—■ Heterogamui," 1H5, 188, aiy, 199-204 

— -^Isogamm, 185, 180, 272, 242-247 
‘ Conid,’ 327, 436, 4«i4 
C'onidiobolus utricuiosu.s (Bref.), 343 
Conidio.spore, 325, 327, 309 
Conifera;, 13, 310, o 
Conjugate, i8S) 187, 2.58, 233-241 
Conjugation, 1S5 (see also under Algm, 

Fungi, and Hchizophycem), 198 , 222 , 233 ™ 
238 , 241 , 246 , 247 , 252 , 293 - 297 , 299 
Conjugation-tube, 346, 297 
* Connubium,’ 263 ' 

Consortism, 318 

Continuity of protoplasm, 66, 76, xga, 194, 230, 
240, 428, 440 

Contractile protoplasm, 422 

— (pulsating) vacuole, 257, 292, 300, 409, 4x5 
Convolvulus, 364 

Coprinus stercorarius (Fr,), 392, 3 l 8 , 321 
Copromyxa protea (ZopOj 406 
Copulation,' 263 
Cora(Fr.), 319 

CoralHna (L.), 189, 194, 206, 183 , 184 

— officinali.s (^L.), 206, l 83 
rubens (L.), 184 

Cdrallmacess, 196,199, 203, 206, 182 - 18 <r 
.Coralline, ao6 
Cordyceps (Fr.), 376 
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(.lorciniimi (l.k.). :;r’“ 

.jifhiiKMiiii (Lk.), JI17 

Coi-k, (jiH 

Ccinnnpjiytos, 1,15, ifv'i, 17; 
t!oru-niil(ltnv, 

(,!orpuscuhim, 14, 3 
Cku'sinia (Radik), Ku*, i6r» 

CortuX} 174, ry.j, ar'i, -47, 3i:) 

Cortical lacuiuy 31 

.tiss\ie, yd, -41), 216, 271, 311 

Corticiiim (I’ers.), 3(jr 
Coscinodlscus (Rhrh.), 4'.a,>, 426 

Cosiiiariuin (Conk), cdR, -.aMi, ayn, 239 

- (achiLuui (Rairs), 239 

Cotyledon, 17, nfl, i|i, 55, 71, 1,05, 8, 9, 14 
Cratcrospenumn (A. Rr.), ad,; 

Crilirarlwi;, 401; 

Cronartiiini (I’urs.), pSo 
Crouania (Ayn), art4, 172 

— attuiuiata (Ar.), 

(drown, I ye.), 164, 166 
Cruciate (tctrasporcs), ni4 
Cnicllniluui ('('uk), <07, 327, 328 

- vulRure( rnk), 327, 328 

Cruciferai, yp.t\ ;r*7 
Cruoria (I'’r.), uji, ty.p aio 
Crustaceous laclieiis, ;v,;i 
Crypto}j;Tannne criH()a (R. I’r.), ye 
('ryptoueniia (A,l;.), eoH 
(Iryplonemiacea'., 

Crystalloid, eyfl, uHH, 30;'! 

Ctcnomyccs (l(idani), 41)7 
Cupule, T.p), 157, tyo, IkP 
Cupulifenu, 3x0 
Cushion, 93, B 7 

Cutlerla (Crev.), ^30, a4i, 'ic;?, 2B, 227 
ads])evsa (dc Not.), «5‘-i 

— - mnUilkUi (Clrev.), 226, 227 
Cutleriaccfe, idy, 1139, -,’51, U34, 226-229 
Cyanocystis (llrzk), 4 \.y 
Cyanophyceixj, 408, 400,, 406, 358-37H 
Cyanuiiliycin, 4a8 

Cyatheti (Situ), fis, T1314, 59 
Cy^xtlieacea;, 71, yu 78, Bo, 8.1,83, urp 1^4, 57, 
59 “ . ' 

Cycndcrcj 13, 1 
Cycloinyces'(Kzc:.), 

ClycloiReris hihernica (Id.irbes), lei 
Cyclosis, 173, 4;:!'.), 163 
Cylindroctipsa (ReinsCi), ae-y, 414 
y 1 i ml ro(,'.ai')sat:e{ v ,, a el? 

Cylindrospcrniuin (Rairs),_44o, 433, 362 

.mtienihperTuuni (Kls^.), 362 

Cymbelki (AtJt.), 

(.lyinopolia (Lnu\.), aSH 

• Cyst, x8s, 058, s? 64, eya, ^74, 27S, 4x7, 4a(}, 446 
Cystid, 4144, 321 

Cystocarp, '.,*ox, ex4,169-171, 173, 174,176-178, 
1B3, 184, 188, 189, 191 
Cystoptcris (.Rernh.), he;.), 85, 58 
" - bullnlera (llernh,), Rr 
fnagilis (IRjrrih.), 67 

Cystopus (L6v.), ^la, 3^3, 326, 3^7, 3^8, 335, 
269,275,285,287 
>- Candidas (Ldv.), 326, 269, 285 
cubicus (Ldv.), 326 

— Portulacffi (Ldv.), 275 , 287 
Cystosira (Ag.), 233 


BACHVOMvcES'CNees ab Esenb.) 389 
Danaja (Sw.), 94, 95 
Danasites (Gdpp.), laa 
DasyJ* (Ag.), ig6, 309, 174 
elegaus (Aw.), 174 
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I kasycladace.n, oRo. 81 ) 1-255 

Dasj'dadus (Ag.), uRy, ouB, 253 
ekiVTcformis (yVu'-)» 853 
I >avania (Sin.), 85 
I )avallie.'i:, 84 

I >desscria ((lrcv.)i njj, aoS 

I >elesscrixicc;e, aoS 

iJelpbinium, 364 

Berbesia (Sok), 289 

Derniocapsa (Cdronau), 444 

~ vlulacea (Crourju), 444 

Desiccation of spores, .4.15, 452 

1 )esmareHtia (lanx.). 041 

r)csniidiacefc, 187, xpo, 258, afip, ai 53 , 239-241 

Desmidiuru (Ag.), 1S7, 268, 239 , 241 

■ “■ Swarteii (Ralls), 239 , 241 

Dcsinids, moveineiit'ii of, aua 

Diapbnigin, 31, .leg, T05, 124, ra^, 170, 9 , 14 

Diatoma (k)(lk), V2.p 357 

•" elonuatuni (Ag.), 357 

1 batoinae,;e.']e, rSy, 258, 408, .pit,. 353-357 

Diatoinin, 257, 421 

Diatoms, inovcineuts of, 402 

Dlatrype (Er.), 373 

Diehotlirix (Zunard.), 437 

Dicksonia_(L’Mdrit.,), 71, 84, 85. 42 

• antarctica (l.,al),), 42 

i dcranuin (Hedw.), jj8, 140 

1 Mclyouenia (Mont.), 311) 

I )icty(xpleris (! 1, 254 

Dictyosi[)lion (tlrev.), 239, 241, 

- liippuroides (kyngb.), 247 
Bietyosphiuvmvix (Niig.)) 4x2, 33 B 

" reniforme (Buln.), 338 
Dlctyosteliuin (llrcf.), 405 
Dictyota (Lrax.), 254 
Duxtyotacete, 188, '.137, 234, 230 , 231 
Bictyiiohns (Leitg.), 334, 333 
Bidynuiuin (Schrad.), 316, 333 

- scrpula (Fr.), 333 
Dimargaris (Van 'Piegb.), 341 
Diplolcpidui, 14S 
Diploxydous bundles, 117 
Bipsticus, 364 

Disc, 170, 184, 220 
Biscocarp, 355, 369 
Discxxmyctites, 308, 3x9, 335, ;;36, 370 
Dispira (Vjxn Tiegh.), 341 
Diverlicubi, 200, 187 
Docitliiim (Hrdb.), 268, '.169, 239 
bactilum (BrdI).), 239 
Boodia (R. Or.), 85 
.Dodiidea (Fr.), 354 

iJraparnaldia (Ag.), 273, 27:“,, eyd, 417, 244 , 
glennenita (Ag.), 244 
■Drilosiphun (Kt/.), 433, 43R, 440 
- Jvduuuis (Kti:.), 440 
Dry-vot, 309 

Dudresnaya (Horn.), 189, aos, wo.}, 179 
coccinea (Crouan), 179 
Bxilse, 210 

Bumnntia (T.mx.), 20S 
Dumontiera (News ab Esenb.), 171 
'Durifca (Bor.), 166 

Durvillxiea (Borj')> t88,, 22S, 230, 233, 236- 
Butch ru.shes, X13 
Dwarf male, 223, 201 , 202 


Ecklonia (Flora.), 244 
Ectocarpaceax, 1B7, 239, 24; 
Ectocarpus (Lyngb.), 187,. 
282 

— investiens (Hauck), 221 

— pttsiUus (Griff.), 249 


212, 221, 228 
!39, 24X, 247 ,. 221 r 
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ECT 

Ectocarpus siliculasus 240, 222 

EdiUe eax'ths, 424 
Elachista (I>uby), 247 
Elaphomyceae, 35S 

Elaphomyces (Nees ab Esenb,), 357, 35S, 359 ? 

Ekiter, 102, iii, 12S, 134, 130, 163, 171, 84 , 85 , 
158 , 159 

Elk's-honi-fern, 72 

Embryo, it, 13^ 17? 27? 4 ‘^- sdj 105, 134, 180, 
271, 21 , 45 , 15'8 
Embryo-sac, 14, 3 
Embryonic vesicle, ir. 14. 

Emericella (Berk.)? 319 
Empusa (Cohn), 342. 343 

— Grylli (Fres.), 343 

— Ivluscfe (Cohn), 343 * 

l^ncalypt-a (Schreb.), 149 
Kncalyptem, i4S_ 

Encysted condition, 415 
Endoclonium (Franke). 2S4 
Kndoderm, 76, 109 
Endogenous spore, 424, 451, 379-381 
Endophj'lium (Ldv.), 386 
Endophytic Alga;, 222 

— Fungi, 317 
Endosperm, 13, 39, 20 
Endosphpera(Klebs), 2S4, 4x0 

Endospore, 20, 47, 74, So, iiu, 134. 145, 160, 17 
Endosporous Bacteria, 451, 452, 455 
Endostome, 147 
Endothecium, 145 

Enteromorpha (Lk.), 217, qiS, 219, 197 
intestinalis (Lk.), 197 
Enterosora (Baker), 79 
Entomophthora(Fre.s.), 342, 343 
- curvispora (Nowak.), 342 

— ovispora (Nowak.), 342 

— radican.s (Bref.), 342 
Entomophthoreai, 4, 342 
Entyloma (de By.), 350, 351, 352 
Envelope of pla.smocle, 403 
Envelope-tissue, 353? 3*5°, 361, 363, 364, 366, 

370? 373? 374 ?^ 37 f? 3 j 4 s 303-305 
Ephebe piibe.scens (Fr.), 281 
Ephedra, 1x3 

Ephemerum (Hampe), 150, 121 

— .serratum (Hampe), 121 
Epichloe (Fr.), 361, 376 
Epiderm, 39 , 54 , 153-155 
Epidermal tissue, 10, 138, 193, 242, 216 
Epipbragm, 146, 397, rl 2 , lit, 327 
Epiphytic Algxe, 237, 239, 24S, 257. 444, 184,221 

— Fungi, 317 
Epiplasni, 354 

EpLspore, 20, 22, 25, 36, 47, 14 , 16 
Epithemia (Brdb.), 426 
Equiseta cryptopora, 107 
'— phaneropora, 107 

Equisetaceai, 19, 20, loo, 124, 2 , 77 - 86 , 96-101 
Equisetites(Sch.), 124 

— arenaceus (Brongn.), 124 
Equiaetum (L.), 102, 124, 2 , 77-86 

— arvenae (L.), 106, 107, 109, no, 78,79 

— giganteum (L.), 113 .. 

— hyemale (L.), s jo, 213 ,82 

— limoaum (L.), xog, iii, 86 
—- Httorale (Kuhk), 3:09 

— maxifflum (Iiam.)^ 110 , 78, 81, 83 

— palustre [L.), 110 

— pmtense (Ehrh.), no 
ayh-aticuto. (]L.)> 77 , 80 

’Eremascus 378, 302 

— albus (Eid.), 359,.3otit 302 , ' 

Eremobiae, 186,' 4X0,' 336 -' 344 '' 


Erenioapbrera (de By.), 4x7 
Ergot, 376, 309-311 

Erysiphe (Hedw.), 317, 3dc, yd;;, 367, 37S 

— communis (Lk.), 364 

— gramini.s (Ldv.), 364 

— lamprocaiqxa (Lk.), 364 

— Martii (Lev.), 364 

— (Uncinula) spiralis (Berk, dc Curt.), 3G4 
Ery.siphese, 30Q, 330, 360 , 362, 364, 363, 378, 

303 ^ 

Essential air-cavity, 106 
Euastrum (Ehrb.), 26S, 239 , 241 

— pectinatum (Brdb.), 241 

— rostratum (Ralfs), 239 
Eucheuma spinosum (Ag.), 210 
Eiidurina (Ehrb.), 293 
Euglena, 345, 410, 449, 297 
Eunotia (Ehrb.), 424, 357 

— monodon (Ehrb,), 357 
Eurotium(Lk.), 359, 360, 364, 3^7, 378, 275 , 304 

— herbariorum (Lk.), 366, 275 , 304 
repens (de By.), 304 

Entj'pa (Tub), 373 
Eusynchytrium (.Schroet.), 347 
Exciple, 355, 372, 308 
Exklia(Fr.), 389 ,317 

— spiculo.sa (.Sommerf.), 317 
E.voascu.s (Fckk), 379 

— alnitorquu.s (Sad.), 3S0 

— aureus (Sad.), 3S0 

— deformans (Fckk), 379 

— Pruni (Fckl.), 379 
Exobasidium (Woron.), 389, 390 
-- Vaccinix (Woron.), 388 

E.xospore, 20, 47, 74, tio, 134, 145, x6a, 17 , 

20 , 42 

E.xtine, 166, 325, 337. 340, 347, 349, 351 


Facultative parasitear, 317, 434 

— .sapi'opliyte.s, 317 
False stonxate, 107 
Favella, 204 ,181 

Fegalella (Radd.), liJS, 170, 171, 152 

— conica (Cord*), 152 
Female conceptacle, 232, 209 

— filament, cfid 

— - inHorescencc, 151,156 

-y protUallium, ts, 102, 103, 4 , 79 , 80 
Ferment, 3x6. 380, 454 
Ferns, 64, r tg,* 42 - 76 , 92-95 
Fortilising-tnije, sou, an, 179 
Filament, 184, 428 
Filamentous lichens, 284 
FIHces, 15, x6, 17, 10, so, ax, 64, 119, 42 - 71 , 
92-95 

Filmy ferns, 71, 72, 88, 62-64 
Flmbriaria (iNee.s ab Esenb.), xyt 
Fischern (Schw.), 439, 44: 

Fissiden.s (Hedw.), 1:37, .149 
Fission, 185, 070, 240 ' 

Flagellate Infusoria, 410, 416, 45s, 456 
Float-corpuscle, 31 
Floating apparatxis, 31 
Floridese, 185, 188, igi, 444, 169-198 
Floridete-green, 194 
‘ Flos-aqum,’ 436 

Flower, 134, 139, 141, 154, 104 , 106 , 129 
‘ Flowering fern,* 73, 90, 66, 67 
‘ Flowers of tan,' 403 
Foliaceous Lichens, 321 
Foliose Hepaticse, 135, 136, t6o, 132 - 134 , 137 - 
142 

FontinalLs (L.), 143, 140, 111 

— antipyretica (L.), Ill 
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Foot, 17, .(.r, 71, m5, 154, 4'.\', J4, 131 

Fossil Crvpto.^ains, 114, j;.;, 1B4, 4-.!.|, 

87-101 

Foss(jml)roiii:i (Rjuld.), 15^, i(>4, 135 
pusilhi (Nees ah I'lsenh.), 135 
Fin'ca, 50 
Foveola, 51 

Fragillarui (1 .yii.^h.), 4^6 

Frapfnieiitatinn of nucleus, 176 

Frond, 72, 191, 228, -241, 242, 440, 432,359 

Frondose Hepalic^e, 135, 135 , 136 , 143-159 

Front view (diatoms), 420, 353 , 354 

Fructification, .102, i rn, 5 , 6, 77 , 94 , 96 , 100,101 

Fruit, 180 

Fnilhinia (E-laild.), 164, 139 , 140 

- dilatata (Nees ah .Fsenb.), 139 

- 'rauiarisci (I dun.), 139 
Frustule, c 58 , 40), 423, 353-355 
Fru.stulia saxonica (Ag.), 355 
Fruticose Ificlu-ns, 321, 883 

I'hicaccru, tS^, ^88, igo, 228, 304, 444, 205-211 

Fucnide.x, 235, 237 

Fucoxanthin, 2,30 

Fticus(I/.), 1S8, '..’35, 304, 207-210 

‘ - aniylaceus,* 210 

•-' furcatus (Ag.), 228 

- .serratn.s (I^.), 235, 207 

■ -• ve.siculosus (L.j, 23'2, 235, '.t.ifi, 207-210 
Fuligo vanaius(Soinrn.), 403 
Funaria(L.), up), 103 , 106 , 108-110 

iiygromeirica (h>.)} 103 , 106 , 108-110 
Fundamental tissue, to, 76, 39 , 63 , 54 
Fungi, 3, 4, 305, 266-331 
-• cell-contents, 3C7 
-- cell-membrane, 308 

■ ■■ differentiation of thalln.s 309 

■■ - bistologjcal cbaractenstic.s, 306 

- -■ lumino.sity, 316 

- nutrition, 316 

- spores, 31a 

-conditions of g#'nunatiun, 314 

- - conditions of vegetation, 316 
Fungus-cellnlose, 308 
Fimtculits, 328 

Funnel, 31, 36, 15 

Furrow, 'loo, to6, to,),, tag, 420,353 


CAtAXAUKA (Lnix.), 2X1 
(bills, 284, 347 

tbimctange, 5,72, 277, '.79, 296, 2 ¥h 4ti» ^^0, 

247 , 260 , 298 

(larnetc, 250, 33s, 337, 3.l8, 34^’j 345j 349> 35o> 

351, 293 , 298 , 299 

(’lastcromycctes, 309, 38S, 305, 324-331 

(lasteromycetous Fachen, 319 

(lautieria’(Vitt,), 395 

(•leaster (Mich,), 396 

( Jelatine, igo, axo 

(lelatinons Tdehens, 321 

(FeUdiacctu, 209 

(’lelidium (Lmx.), 209, 2x0 

(leminella (Scliroet.), 350 

(Jemma, 61, 86, 133, 140, tS7) ^70j 185, 196, 

208, 2x9, 250. 105, 114 
(Jenabea (Tub), 357, 358 
(Jenea (Vitt.), 358 
General bundle-sheath, 309 
Genuflexion, 265 
Geocalycem, 163 

Geocalyx (Nees ab Esenb.), 164 ' .. 

Germ-cell, X79 , , 

Gerrmfilament, no 

Nlerm-tube, 314,'33^ 326, 3^*81 3'>*9 j 333r“' 

35G 353j 37.h 3B5, 3'89» 390, 293, 299 , •% 


UAL 

1 Jigartina(Lmx.), ao8, 169 
miiamillosa (Ag.), 169 
Gigartinacen;, 203, cu8, 169 , 185 

< dlls, 303 , 319-321 

(nraudla (D. tS: S,), 239, a.iy, 212 
~ .sphacelarioides (1)1 N 5.), 240, 212 

< Jirdle, 4ao, 353 , 354 
Gh'dle-band, a6B 
Girdle-view (diatoms), 400, 354 
Cjland, 76, 67 
Glaucocystis (lly.ig.), 4x0 

('llebe, 395, 397, 39S, ago, 325 , 329-331 
(ileichenki (Sw.), 77, 85, 60 
Gleichcniaceie, 85, 60 
( rlodiid, 30, IS 

Gh)chk>coccu.s (Lagerh.), 4x7, 346 
“■ anglicus (Bcnn.), “346 

Glcocap.sa (Ktz.), 4x7, 440, 446,447, .ppB, 449, 

fenestralis (Ktz,), 440 

< lli.cochmLe (Lagerh,), 447 
Glccocy.stis (Nilg.), 300, 417, 419, 448 
Glatothece (Nag.), 4.^7, o 76 

— granosa (Rahh,), 3/6 
Glccotridiia (Ag.), 436 

natans (I'htir.), 435 
- xmnctulata (Thur,), 436 
Glomcrule, 2x3 
Glossoitoilc, 50 
(Jlycogen, 30S, 355, 357 
tlomphonema (Ag,), 41*4, 354 , 356 
constricuim (Fhrli.), o 54 ii, 356 
Gonatonema (Wittr.), 261, '263 
■ notabilc (Wittr.), 263 
Gonatozygon _(de By.), 271 
Gongro.sira (Ktz.), 284 

— de Bxiryan.a (Rabenh-), 280 

Gonid, 6, 322, 409, 410, 413, 414, 437, 446, 44S, 
341 , 343,344 . 

Gonium (MitlL), 186, 299, 302 
Gonopla.sm, 325, 328 

Gottschea appendiculata (Nee.s ab F.senb.). 133 
Gracilaria (Clrev.), 199, 201, 208, 178,187 

— - coinpressa (Ag.), 178 

confervoides (Grev.), 209, 187 
•• lichenoides (L.), 2X0 
Graphiola (Port), 350 
(brasses, 350, 364, 376, 385 
Gratelot^tia (Ag.), 208' 

Griftkh.sia (.Ag.), 199, 204 
Grimraia ( Fhrh.), 1.49 
Oulf-wced, 232, 236, 211 
Gum-cellj 58, 76, 123 
Guttulina (Cienk.), 405, 406 
• protea (Fay.), 406 

Gyinnoa.scu.s (Baranet.), 359, 360, 361, 367,368, 
369, 370, 378 ^ 

Gymnocarpoua Fadiens, 356 
Gymnogramme (Desv.), 16, 67, 83, 85, 58 
leptophyila (Desv.), 65 
Gymnomitrium (Neesab Ksenb.), 164 
CJymnopotla! .shoot, 176 
Gymno.sperms, 12, 13, 14, 15, 52, 1 , 3 
Gymnosporangium (DC.), 386 
Gymnostomous, 135, tJy 
Gyrolith, 183 


Haorome, 19 
Haematococcu.s (Ag.), 416 
-- Butschlii (Blockm,), 4x7 
Halidrys (Grev.), 232, 233, 206 
s'ij:iquo.sa (Lyngb.), 206 
Halimeda (Lmx.), a%, 258 
— Tuna (Lmx.), 258 
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Halospk'rra (S.:]mT. ).__4i7,. 337 

- viridi^^ (Schiii.X 337 

Halymenia ('Ag;.), aoS 
Hapjalocj'sUs mirabili-s C,rak. L 34 7 
Hapalosiphon (Nii.'j;.), ^39,^^441. 3bi 

— bj'ssoideus (Kirchn.), 367 
Haploiiutriuni (Nees ab Ksenb.). T 56 . t 6 i 
Haplospora (Kjellm.), 249 

Hard i'ern, 72 
Hauckia (Ib-sii.), 4x3 

Haustorinm, 30a, 303. 421S. 7,4'a, 350, 362, 37S, 
269, 285, 296 ' 

Hawlea Aiiltoni (Stiir), 94- 
Hedwigiu (Ehrh.)A X4Q 
Helicostyluni (Cord.), 3^9 
Helminihocladia 211 

Helniinihocladiacexi;, 139,1-211, l7o, 189-191 
Helmintbostachys (Kaulf.), oS. 99. toc» 

HelveOa esculenta (Fer.'^.),_278 
Hepaticiu, -135, 156,132-159 
Herack-uin spd'iondylium, 348 
Hermonitis (L.), S5 

Heterocyst, 427, 430, 431. 434, 438, 359, 362 
Hetercecism, 383 
Heteromerous thallus, 320 
Heteroplu’adic EipuLsetaceje, 113 
Heterosporou-s Vascular Cryptoguin.s, 13, 15, 
20, 21,5-33 

Hibernating spores (Fungi), 315 
Hibiscus, 340 

Hildenbrandtia (Nard.), 190, 191, 193, aiu, 211, 
188 


— prototypus (Nard.), 183 
■—Hvulari.s (Ag.), 21 x 
Himaiithalia(f.,yngb,), 228, 232, 233, 205 

— lorea (I.j-ngb.), 205 
Homoiomerou.s thallus, 321 
Homoph3\'idic Equisetticwe, 113 
‘Honey-dew/ 376 

Hookeiia (Sm.), 149 
Hoopj 420 
Haps, 364 

Horniactis (Thur.), 436 

Hormidium (K.tz.), 279 

Hormiscia (Arcsch.), 277 

Hormogone, 427, 429, 431, 435, 438, 442, 445 

Hormospora (P»rdb.)J 414, 344 

—■ mutabilis (llrelj,), 344 

Horse-tails, 100, X13, 124 

House-fly, 343, 378 

Hyaline hair, 226, 273, 433. 199 

Hyaloplasm, 403 

Hyairtheca (Ehrlt.), t37, 26S 

Hybridism, 145, 235 

Hydnesc, 393 

Hydnobolucs (Tub), 357, 35S 
Hydnocystis (Tul.), 358 
Hydnotria (B. and Br.), 358 
Hydnum (1.), 392 
Hydrianum (Rabh.), 413 
Hydrociathrus(Bory), 243 
Hydrocytium (A. Br,), 413 
Hydrodictyeae, 277, 291, 296, 409 260 
Hydrodictyon (Roth), 186, 296,410, 413, 260 

— utriculatum (Roth), 260 
Hydrolapathum (Rupr.), 193, 196, 208 ,171 

— satLguineuttx (Stac^h.), 171 
Hydropteridcise, 21 ■' 

Hydrurus (Ag.), 188, too, 256, 257, 232 
penicillatus (Ag.),^ 232 
Hygroscopic properties, 171 
Hymenitim, 355, 3^7, 366, 373, 37 , 6 , 384, 386^,,. 
Il7 ® 396 , 276 , 300 , 301 , ^ 5 , 

Hy’nienogaster(Vitt.X393 


kh; 

Hymcnogxistrem, 395 , 300 , 3 i};l 
Hvinenomycctus, 488 , -■’, 1 ) 3 , 206 , 270 , 273 , 319 - 
323 ■ 

Kymenophailu.s (Nees ab Esunb.), joS 
Hymenophyllacem, 16, 1:7, iS, 19, 6,p 66, 67, 
70, 7t, 73, 76, So, Si, 86, loi, 103 , 61 - 64 , 93 
Hymenojihyllum (L.), 86, 87, SS, 62-64 
tunbridgense (Sm,), 62 
Hypertrophy, 304, 326, 327 
Hypha, 328 , 306, 208 - 210 , 267 , 273 , 281 , 282 , 
285 , 300 , 307 , 308 , 317 , 322 
Hypnea (Lmx.), 209 
Hypneacem, 20S 

Hypnosperm, 335, 227, 266, 2S3, 205, 206 
Hypnosporange, 285 
Hypnospore, 262, 281, 284, 300 
Hypnum (Dill.), 140 
— populcum (S\v.), 113 , 118 
Hypochims (Fr.), 3S9, 266 
-■ centrifugiis (Tul.), 2B6 
Hypocopra (Fckl.), 36 r 
Hypodermal tissue, 1C7 
Hypothece, 355, 360, 361, 370, 30 S 
Hj'poxyloii (Hull.), 373 
Hysteriiiese, 356 


1 nmiDtCTv()N ('I’ll 1 .), 30 S 
Impotent antheritb, 332 
Impregnating tube, 324, 332, 286 
Inactis (Ktz.), 441, 444 

Indusium, 24, 29, 50, 73, 70, 86, lui, 19 , 32 , 69 ,. 
63 , 93 

Inllore.scence, T34, 138, 170. 104 , 106 , 109 , 131 

150 , 151 , 156,^157 

Infu.soria, agents in fertilisation, 199 
Innovation, 85, 133, 139, 151, 157 
Intercalary growth, 241 
— surface-growth, 222, 200 
Internode, 102, 174, 81 , 166 , 168 
Intine, 325, 337, 339, 349, 351 
Involucre, 85, 94. 110, xsp, 165, 171, 59 
Involution-forms (Bacteria), 451 
Iodine, 190, 236, 244 
‘ Irish mbs.s,’ 2to 
Isactis ('I'hur.), 436, 365 
plana (’rhur.),' 3 H 5 
Tsingla.ys, 210 
I.socy.stis (Hrzb), 432 
Isoetem, ar, 47, ttt), 28 -v 33 
lsoctes(E.), 19, 38, 47, 52, irn, 2 R -33 
' ' Incustris (I..,.), 28-33 
Tsoetites (Schirip.), 119 
I.sogatnous reproduction, 273 
* Isosppre,’ h8s 

Tsosporous Vascular Cryptogams, m, 20 
53, 34-85 
Isthmus, 270 


Japan RSE isinglass, a to 
Jungermannia (L.), 164, 132 , 138 , 142 

— barbata (Schreb), US 

— bicu.spidata (Lf), 142 

— nemorosa_(L.), 132 
Jungermanniacefc, 159, t6o, 172, 132-142 


K.\i.LYMENIA (Ag.X',208 

9 a, 93 , 94 , 95 'i, "' 
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LahtaiM':, .v'h 
Labium, sr 

LalKHiDicnia llrij^'dlata 312 

Laboulbenie.'u, 378, 312 
Laciariiis (l''r.), 394 
Lacuna, 105, 81 
Lagenidiuni (Sclicnk), 33,0, 331 
Lamella, 393, 394, 153 , 273 , 319-321 
Lamina, 50, 230, 342 
Laminaria (Lmx.), 239, 30.1, 215 

— digitata (Lnixa), 243 
saccharina (liiiix.), 215 

Laminariacere, lOo, 230, 236, 239, 241, 242, 304, 

213~217 

Lamproiharnnus (A. I'r.), 182 

— alopecLiroIdcs (A. Hr.), 176 
Lastrea (l*resl), 85 

Lateral conjugal ion, 260, 265, 235 , 238 

Lath^/rus, 354 

Laticifcrous hyplne, 394 

Laudatea (Johow), 319 

Tmurencia (f/mx.), 209 

Laver, green, 219 

— purple, 217 

Lcaf-sheath, 102, 105,, 124, HI, 83 
Leathesia (dray), 241 
Leiodermaria (kem), X17, 89 
Leiodermarieu!, 117, 89 
Lejeiinia (d. & 1 j.), 164 
Lejolisia (Horn.), eoi, 209, 177 

— mediterranea (Lorn.), 177 
Lemanea (Bory), 191, 196, 214, 192 

• lluviatilis (Ag.), etd 

— nodosa (Kiz,), 192 
Lemaneacem, 189, 193, 214, 192 
Lemna, 432 

Lenticel, 03 

Lepidodenclrefc, ixSj B 7 , 88 
Lepidodendron (Sternli.), 113, 87 , 88 
Lepidophloios (Stcrnb.), 116 
Lepidophyllum (Brongn.), 88 
Lepiclostrobus (Itrongm), 115, nd, 88 

— Brownii (Scbrnp.), u6, 88 
-• dabadianus (Schnip.), iid 

— oniatus (Hook.), 88 
T.epidos'ia (Hum.), 164 
T.eptodiade (Brz:!.), 436 
l.eptochrysnmyxa (de By.), 3P/1 

Abietis (IJng,), 385 

,Lcj)togitnn iniorophyllum (Aclu), 307 , 308 
Leptomt!, 19 
l.epU'iplduem, 146 

Leptopucciniu Hiantlii (Scbroet.), :(85 

•..Malvacearum (Schroel.), 388 

I.eptopucoiniem, 3BO 
Leptosira (Brzi.), 280 
Leptothrix (Ktz,), 4, 440, 443, 451 

— murulis (Ivt/..), 4,40 

parasitica (Ktz.), 440 
Lcptoxylem, u6 
Lcssonia (Bory), 244, 214 
fuscesccns (Bory), 214 
Leucobryiuu (Hampe),"i38, 139, 149 
I.eucochytrium (Scnroet.), 347 
Leiicodon (Schw,), 149 
Leuconostoc (Van Tiegh,), 4|3, 453 
Liagora (Lmx.), X94, 3 xt 
Lichen-fungi, 31.7, 318, 36T 

•™" discocarpous, 370 

— gymnodarpous, 356 

Licmophora (Ag.),'4a6 '' ' ■ 3.. 

Lid-^ell, X7, 158 ^ 

Ligulatas, 38, 44, Wf'''■ ■■■■. 
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Ligule, 38, 44, 51, 31 , 32 
Idndsaya (Dry.), 85, 58 
1,. ip-cell, 79, 65 

Lithoderma (Aresch.), too, 251, 225 

— ; fatis(;cns (Aresch.), 225 
Lithophylliim (Phil), 206 
Lithothaninion (Phil), 206 
Liverworts, 135, 156, 160 
Lobospira (Thur.), 254 
Lomaria (Wllkl), 83^ S5 

• si)icant (Desv.), 72 
Immentaria (Gaill), 209 
Lomentariacem, 209 
r.ophoclea (Dum.), 164 
Loxsoma(K. Br.), 86, 87, ler 
Liicern, 364 

l.uminosity of fungi, 3x6 
Limularia (Mich.), lS7, 170, T7T 
I.upiiis, 364 

Lychnothamnus (Leon.), 182 
“ stelliger (A. Br.), 176 
Lycoperdacere, 395, 396, 398, 399 
I.ycoperdon (Tourn.), 308, 395 
Lycopodiaceag ii, 15, id, iS, 19, 33, 34-41 
Lycopodiem, S3i 118^ 34-39 
J^ycoiTodites (jirongn.), 118 

— Stockii (Kidst.), 118 

l.ycopodium (I,.), 19, 20, 53, 56, 6t, 34 - 37 , 39 

— albidum (Bale.), 59 

— amiotinurn (L.), 54, 34 , 39 
• ■ cermuira (L.), 54^ 61, 35 

— clavatum (L.), 56, 61, 37 

— inundatum (L.), 53 

— Phlegmaria (L.),”5$, ti8, 36 
Lygodiuni (vSw.), 71, 77, 90, 91, 69 

— - palmatum (Sw.), 69 

Lyngbya (Ag.), 441, 444, 445, 449, 371 
-■ jcstuarii (Liebni.), 371 
-- antliaria (Hansg.), 445 
Lyngbyem, 441, 445 


M acrocystis (Ag.), 239, 240, 244, 213 , 217 
■ pyrifera (Ag.), 213 , 217 
‘ M acrosporange/ 7 
‘ Macrospore,’7 

Macrosporium .Sardnula (Berk.), 374 
‘ Macrozoosporc,' 7 
MudoLlieca (Dtirm), 157, 164 
Male conceptacle, 233, 208 
■ fern,’ 72 
■ fdanient, 266 

' inlloi’est:encc, 104 , 150 , 152 , 157 
- - prothallium, 13, 103, 7B 
'Mantic-cells, 36, 80, (jo, T04 
Munuliriuin, 175, 177 ,183 
Marattia (Sm.), 91, 94, 95, 70 , 71 
cicutfctolia (Katili), 93, 95 
Mai'atliaccm, 20, 21, 64, 63, 74, 77, yB, 79, 81, 
91, 121, 122, 70 , 71 , 94 

JVIarchantia (I,.), 157, 1.70, 171, 140 -ISl, 153 - 
169 

■polymorpha(L.), 157, 149 - 151 , 153-159 
Miarchantiace®, 133, 157, i6n, 167, 149-159 
Marche.settia spongioitles (Hauck), a 10 
Marsilea (L.), j3, 37, X14, 4 , 6, 14 , 15 , 17 , 19 
,— .Drummondii (R. Hr.), 38 


- - quadrifolia (L.), 34, 6 
-salvatrix (L.), 14 , 15 , 17,19 
Marsileaceie, X2, 13, 25, 31, 4 - 6 , 14-19 
Marsilidium (Schenk), 114 
Martensella (Coem.), 341 
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IVIastig-ocladus (Cohn), 439, 441 
Mastigocoleus (Lagerh.), 439, 440, 441 
Mastogloia (Thw,), 424, 426 
Maxfea phovn.), 440 
Alechauical system, 138, 171 
‘ Medulla,’ 118, 124, 280 
Medullary system, 76, 228, 242, 249, 321, 271 
Megasporan’ge, 7, ii, 22, 277, 7 , 18 , 19 , 26 , 27 
Megaspore, 7, ii, 15, 20, 22, iiS, 153, 7 - 9 , 14 - 
16 , 18 , 20 , 29 , 125 
Megazoosporange, 260 
Megazoospore, 7, 218, 273, 296, 410, 196 , 260 
IMeiampsora populina (Jacq.), 386 
Melanospermem, 235, 237 
Melanospora (Cord.), 359, 360, 370 
Melobesia (Lmx.), 193, 194, 196, 206, 182 , 184 

— membranacea (Lmx.), 3^2 

— Thureti (Born.), 1 S 4 
hlelobesiacece, igi 
Melosira (Ag.), 424 
Meridion (Leibl.), 426, 357 

— constrictum (Ralfs), 357 
Merismopedia (Mey.), 418, 44^, 447, 44S 
Merispore, 6 

Mercensia (Willd.), 77, 85 
Merulius lacrymans (Fr.), 309 
hlesocarpacem, 187, 25S, 239, 260, 233-235 
Mesocarpus (Hass.), 260, 262,263, 330 , 253 , 235 

— neaumensis (Benn.), 261 

— - par\mlus (Hass.), 233 

— pleurocarpus (de By.), 235 
Mesoglceacete, 239, 247, 220 
Metzgeria (Cord.), 164 
Meum athamanticum, 348 
Micrandres, 225, 201 , 202 
Micrasterias(Ag.), 268, 239 
—■ rotata (Grev.), 239 
Mkrochaste (Thur.), 436 

— diplosiphon (Gom ), 434 
Micrococcus (Cohn), 450, 379 
Microcoleu.s (Desm.), 429, 441, 444 
Microcyst, 404 

Microcystis (Ktz.), 446, 447, 449, 377 

— marginata (Meneg.), o 77 
Mlcrospora (Thur.), 276, 242 

— floccosa (Thur.), 242 

Micro.sporange. 7, ii, 22, 277, 7 , 11 , 18 , 19 , 26 , 
32,33 

Microspore, i-' 22, 40, 115, ti6, iss, 

7,11,18,20,30,125 
Microthamnion (Nag.), 280 
Microzoospore, 2x8, 277, 4x0 
Mildew of corn, 383 
Mischococcus (Nllg.), 412, 339 

— confervicola (Niig.), 339 
Mitremyces (Nees ab Esenb.), 399 
Mnmm(L.), 138, 140, 149 
Mohria (Sw,), go, 91 
Monadopsis (, tClein), 405 

Monas axnyli^(Cienk.), 405 
Monoblepharideaa, 331, 290 
MottoblcpharLs (Cornu), 4, 331, 290 

— sphsenca (Cornu), 290 
Monoclea (Hook), 164, 143 

— Forsteri (Hook), 143 
Monocleaceae, 164 ,143 
Monosiphonous, iga, x95, 

Monospora (SoL)>, 196 
Monostroma (Thur.), 217, 218, 219,198 

— bullosum (Thur.), m 
MoOnwort, ,100 
Morch'ella (Dill.), 356' 

Mprtierelk (CQeii^.), 33S, 339 
-^-mi^rescens (Van Tiegh.),; 33S , 
-r-,Ro$ta,foslcu (Bref.),''338 


.vos 

Mosse.'., 135, 145 

Mougeotia(de By.), ode, 264, 267, 330 

— calcarea (Wittr.), adz 
IVIoulcls, 366 

Mucilage,-6g, 220, eai, 238, ostg 257, 263, 269, 
283, 298, 398, 248 , 330 
IMucilage-cell, 58, 76, 89, 92, r6C, 67 , 154 
Mucllaginou.s sheath, 259, 267, 268, 274, 29S,. 

428, 430, 434, 437, 440, 441 
Mucor (Mich.), 4, 307, 339, 340, 350, 381, 293 , 
29 S 

— Muoedo (L.), 293 , 296 

— racemosus (Fres-), 339 
-- tenuis (l.k.), 338 
Mucorem, 337, 339, 340 

Mucci'ini, 4, 30S, 3x5, 316, 335, 3.|,i, 342, 344, 

345' 377» 37S, 293-296 

Multiloculai- zoo.sporange, 187, 237, 212 , 227 
Multinudeatm, rS6, 280, 248-258 
Musci, 135, X36, 102-131 
Musciuete, 2, 132, 102-159 
Mushroom, 311, 320 
Mutinus caxiinus (Fr.), 30S, 329 
Mycele, 309, 337, 363, 366, 369, 375, 3S9, 275 ^ 
293 , 296 , 303 - 305 , 318 , 330 
IMycctozoa, 305, 401, 456, 332-335 

— doiibtful, 403 
Mycoidea (Cunxt.), 222 

— parasitica (Cunn.), 222 
hlycorhiza, 310 
Mylitta(Fr.), 309 
Myrionema (Grev.), 241 
My-vomycete.s, 401, ao6, 332-335 
Myzocytium (Schenk), 330 


Nardoo, 38 

Navicula (Bory), 420, 422, 424, 357 

— rhoniboide.s (Ehrb.), 357 

Neck, r6, 26, 39,86. 68, 143, 179, 109 , 148,158 
Neck-canal-cell, 16, 27, 30,' 69, 159, 10 
Neck-cell, 26, 68 ,10 ‘ 

Neckera (Hedw.), 149 
Nectria cinnubarina (Lr,), 267 
Nemaliem, 192, 193, igq, 2 it ^175 
Nemalion (Ag.), 2x1, 2x3 ,175 

— niiiliifiduin (Ag.), 175 ” 

Neinastoina (Ag.), 208 
Nemathcce, 196, tqg, 202 
Nematodontem, X48 
Nematophycus (Carrutb.), 304 
Neomeri.s (Lm-v.), 287 ,254 

— - Kelleri (Cram.;, 287, 264 
Nophrocytium (Niig.), 4x4, 343 
■ -N.ngdii(Gran),M 
Nephrodium (Rich.), 85 
Nephrolepls (Sch.), 77, S3 
Nereocystis (Post.), 240, 243, 244 
Neutral zone, 175 ,163 
Nidulariem, 397, 327 , 328 

Nitella (Ag,), 175, 176, 170, 182, 163 , 165 , 166 ' 

— fle.xilis (Ag.), 163 , 165 , 166 
Nitellere, 173, T80, 163 , 165,166 
Nitbphydlum (Grev.), 196, 20S, 173 

— punctatunx (Harv.), 173 
Nitzschia (Hass.), 426 
Node, 102, 173, 421, 165 , 168 
Npdularia (Mere.), 430, 433 
Nodule, 421 

Nostoc (Vauch,^, aS, 163, 171, 429, 430, 431, 
43a, 433, 368 , 359 

— commune (L.), 358 “® 

— - h^mUrium (l^in.), 359 
i; — muscomm (Ag.). 43x 

— pariediiumj'(Rabenh.'^4P 

'i 
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Nostocacca;, luS, *1:7, 4 L!Sj 440, 455,45<), dbS^-SGS 
No.stocliinea.:, 4117, 4'.'8, 35 B -573 
Nothui:Ia,!na (R. 85 

Notomniata, 284 

Nuclei, plurality of, i8ti, 187, iSS, 194,272, 275, 
281, 284 

Nuclearia (Cicnk.), 4'35 
Nullipore, 206 _ 

Nuramularia ('I'lil.)? 373 


OuKLiDiuM (Nowak.), 346 ^ 

Octaviaiia astcrospcnua (Vitt.), 324 
‘Octospore,’ 217 

G^dosoniaccjc, iSS, 220, 222, 200-202 
OMogonium (Lk.), 222, 223, 226, 200 , 201 

— ciliatum 201 

— 5j;emelliparuin (Hass.), 201 
Oidiuni 'I'lickeri (Berk.), 364 
Olfersia (Radii), 80 
Oligooarpla land.stcoidc.s (Htur), 94 
Olpidiea:, 344, 345, 346, 347 
Olpidiopsis fu.sitdnnis (Conui), 346 

— Saprolegni;e (Fisch.), 346 
Olpidiurn (A. Br.), 347 
Onion.s, 327 

Onodea (L.), Bo, ?.5 
Onygena (Pcvs.), 338, 359 
Ooblasteinadikunent, 202, 21 r, 215 
Oogamous reproduction, x8B 
Oogone, 183 (see also under Algai and Fungi), 
109 , 201 , 202 , 210 , 228 , 248 , 249 , 259 , 286 , 290 , 
291 

Oomycetcs, 323, 332, 285-292 
Oophyte, to, 16, 132, 135 
Oosperm,, ti (see also under Vase. Crypt., 
Muse., Char., Algre, and Fungi), 203 , 210 , 
229 , 248 , 259 , ' 286 , 290 , 291 
Oosphere, 8 (sec also tincIerVasc. Crypt., Muse,, 
Char., Algte, and Fungi), 4 , 10 , 15 , 46 , 109 , 
148 , 158 , 201 , 203 , 210 , 229 , 269 , 286 , 291 

* Oosporange,’ 1x37 

* Oospore,’ 8 

* Oosporea;,’ 3 
Opercule, 135, 112 , 117 , 131 
Ophiocytium (Ndg.), 414 
Ophioglossacca;, t3, 16, ao, ot, 81,9,3, 123 ^ 72-76 
Ophioglossmn ( 14 .), 97, 98, 99, ion, 72 , 76 

— peduiiculusuui ( lle.sv,), 96 

— vulgatum (L,), 98, ux», 72 , 763 
Orthotrichuni (Hedw.), 149 

Oscillaria (Bose.), 409, 441, 44s, 443, 445, 368 , 
369 

— teruginco-ciendea (Kti^.), 443 

— antliaria ( Han.sg.), 445 
dubifi (Ktz,), 443 

— Fri'ilichii (Ktz.), 446 

princeps (Vaiich.), 441, 443, 444, 369 

— t^tnuis (Ag.), 446, 3 d 8 

Oscillariacefe, 427, 408, 429, 433, 437, 441, 4553 

368-373 

— movements of, 44a 
Oscillatorieie, 441 

Osmunda (L.), 66, 67, 75, 89, 90, 65-68 
—• cinnamomea (L.), 90 

— regalis (L.), 73, 90, 65-67 
Osmunclacete, 66, 75, 76, 78, 80, 81, 88, 65-68 
Osmundites (Carruth.), 123 

Ostiole, 207, 3563 182 - 184 , 208 , 209 , 311 
Ovulites (Lam.), 304 
Oxymitra (Blsch.), 166 


,1’adina (Adan.s.), S54, 230, 231 
- Pavonia ((JaUl), 230, 231 
Bakeopteris hibeniica (Scliimp.), isr, 93 
RaUeostacliy.s (Weis.s), ie8 
Pale, 72 

J^alisade-cells, 321 
Balisade-parenchyme, ig 
.Balmella(Lyngh.), 415, 417, 448 


- cruenta (Ag.), 416 
“ - nivalis (Hook.), 416 


Pachvma (Fr.), 300 
Pachyphlosus (Tub), 


358 


- prodigiosa (Mont.), 416 

— uvmformis (Kiz.), 276, 417 
Palmellacem, 237, 415, 418, 419 
Palniellin, 416 

Balmelloid condition, 277, 40:1, 411, 4x2, 41c;, 
246,346 ^ t t 0, 

Palmoclictyon (Kt7..),''4iS 
Pandorina (Fhrb.), i86, 299, ^oo, 265 

— morurn (Elirb.), 263 
Pandorinea;, 186, 291, 299, .pg, 263 
i’araphy.se, 55, 79, 87, 134, 142, 196, 2 33, 237, 

•-■'445 3 S 4 > 355 » 35 C 35®^ 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
386, 388, 394, 36 , 5 t>, 106 , 208 , 2 U 9 , 276 , 300 , 
305 

Parasites (Fungi), 316, 3x7, 329, 383 

— “ (Bactena), 454 
Parasitic Alga*, 240, sSn, 284 
Parsley-fern, 72 

J’artlienogenesis, i8i, 267, 3^3, 338 
Partheno.sperni, 261, 262, 267' 

Parthenospore, 292 

Pecopteris arborescens (Schl), 124 

,Pedia.strefe, 186, 190, 291, auS, 41S, 261 , 262 

Pediastrum (Mey.), 298, 261 , 262 

“ “ integrum (Nag.), 261 

Pedicel, 80 

I’edicd-cell, 177, 179, 233, 369 
Pellma(Lk.), 85 
Pellia(Radd.), 162, 164 ,136 

— epiphylla (Cord.), 136 
Peltate leaf, 28, 8, 9 

— - .scale, 102, 110, 2 , 83 
Pelvetiti (Dene.), 235 

PenicilUiun (Lk.), 317., 358, 359, 360, 366, 378 

— glaucum (Lk.), 316, 367 
Penicillu.s (Ktz.), 289 
Penium (Rrdb.), 268, 241 

— margaritaceum (Brdb.), 241 
Perianth, 134, 141, 14a 
Pericarp, tSo, 201, 321, 263, 199 
iA*ricentral tubes, tqs 

Perichate, 134, 141, 162, 109 , 129,131 
Periderni. 430 
PcriUmieje, 410 
Peridiolum, 397, 328 

^'^ 25 ^ 3&7331’ 

Perigone, 147 ,106 
.Perigyne, 139, 163,171, 142,158 
l^eriniutn, ido 
I’eripheral growth, 241 
Periphyse, 356 

l^eriplasra, 324, 325, 327, 331, 332, 286 
Peristome, 135, 147, U 0 'il 2 , ll 4,118 
Perithe^ce, 3^^, |5^6, 362, 365, 370, 373 , 374, 375, 

Peronospora (Corel), 4, 323, 326, 327, 338, 32Q, 

378 

— arborescens (de By,), 286 

— calotheca (de By.), 269 , 285 
-- densa (Rab.), 327 

— Ficarim (Tul), 327 

— nivea (de Bv.), 327 

— parasitica (ae By.), 326, 327 

— pygmma (Hng.), 337 
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Pcronospora RumicLs (Cord.), 327 
Schachtii (Fckl.), 327 

— Schleideniana (l6ig.), 327 

— IVifolioruni (de By.), 327 

— Viciffi (de By.), 327 

— viticola (de By.), 327 

Peronosporcce, 4, 309, 312, 315, 323, 331, 332, 
333, 377, 378, 269 , m, 275 , 277 , 285-289 
Peronosporitcs (W. G. S.), 330 

— antiquarius (W. G. S.), 330 
Persistent cell, 444 
Petalonema (Berk.), 438, 440 
PeySsSonelia (Dene.), 210 
Pezixa (Dill.), 356 

— (Pyronema) confluens (Pens.), 369, 276 , 300 , 
306 _ ^ 

Phacidiacea;, 356 
Pharophyll, 230 

Pha:osporea4'’iS7, 190, 230, 237, 212-232 
Phaiothamnieie, 258 
Phasothamnion (Lagerh.), 258, 276 
PhfEozaosporete, 237 
Phalloidefse, 395, 397, 329-331 
Phallus (L.), 39S, 399, 330 

— • irapudicus (L.), 398, 330 
Pha.scaceaj, 136, 150, 121 , 122 
Phascum ({..), 140, 150 
Phloem-sheath, 18, 59 
Phlyctidium (A. Br.), 346 
Phragma, 125 

Phragmidium (Lk,), 386, 314 

— - incrassatum (Lk.), 314 
Phycochromaceai, 426 
Phycocyaiiin,^ 427, 442 
Phyco-eiythrin, 194, 217 
Phycomyces (Kze.), 338, 339, 293 
--- nitens (Kze.), 293 

Phycomycete.s, 4, 3. 323, 352, 377, 381, 285-299 

Phycophtein, 230, 240, 256 

Phycoseris (Ktz.), 217 

Phycoxanthin, 230, 421 

Phyllade, 31 

Phyinti.s (Ktz.), 245 

Phyilobium (Kleb.s), 284, 410 

Phylloglossurn (Kze.), 19, 53, 56,'59, 60, 6t, 38 

--- Drummondii (Kze.), 61, 38 

Phyllosiphon (Kiihii), 284 

Phyllotaxls, 39, 99, 106, 139, 151, 194 

Phyllotheca (Brongn.), 124, 96 

— equisetiformis, 96 
Physarea;, 403 

Physcia parietina (Nyl.), 279 
Physiotium (Nees ab Esenb,), x6i 
Physma (Massal), 372 
Physoderma (Wallr,), 346 

^= 3 , 327, 328, 332, 33 S, 

0! I, £03 

—infestan.s (de By.), 314, 326, 327, 328, 272 , 
277,289 , 

— “ omuivora(de By.), 327, 329 
Pigment-i>pot, 223, 292, 300, 416 

Pilinia (Ktz.), 280 
Pilobolus (Tode), 339 
Pilularia(L.), 19, 33, 37, 114, 5 , 16,18 
-globulifera(L.), 36, 5 , 16 , 18 
Pinnularia (Ebrb.), 426, 353 

— viridis (W, Sm.), m 
Piptocephalideae, 340, 378, 295 , 296 
Piptocephalis (de By.), 340, 342, 295 , 296 

— Freseniana (de By. and Won), 295 , 296 
Pithophora Kewensrs (Wittr.), 276, 245 
Pitliophorace©, 187, 273, 276, 245 

Pits in oogonial wail, 332 


por. 

Placenta, 25, ■/<>, -',5, 80, 8d, sm 
Placental cells; '.ju.), 287 
Plagiochasma (B. & B.), 171 
Plagiochila (I >iun.), 164 
Plantago, 364 

Plasmaioparmis Peroiiospore;c, 3L7 
PIa.sniocle, 401, .].o2, 403, 4.34, 405, 406, 332 , 333 
•— movements of, 403 

— resting states of, 404 
Plasmodioi>hora (Woron.), 405 

— Brassicse (Woron,), 405 
Platycerium (L.), S3, S5 

— alcicorijc (I)es\’,), 72, 77 
Pla.vonema ('I'angl), 444 
Plectoneiua (Thur.), 437, 438, 4j(j 
Pleomorphy of Ureclinear, .183 
Pleospora (Kabenh.), 361, 36^, 374, 

— herbarum (Rabenb.), 374 
Plerome-shcath, 18, 109 
Pleuridium (llnd.), 150, 122 

-- .snbulatnm (Hubenh.), 122 
Ideuvocarpi, 140 
Pleiirocludia (A, Hr.), •.t.1,7 
Pleiirococens, 279, 3CJ0, 417, 419 
Pleiirosigma(W. .Sm.), 420, 426, 357 

— laciustre (W. Sm.), 357 
Piocamium (Bm.v.), 190, eoS 

— - ooccincum (Muds.), euo 
Plumule, 41 

Podosphmra (Kze,), 360, 362, 378, 303 
- Castagnei(de By. and Wor.), jfl}, 303 

— Kunzei (Bdv.), 364 

— panno.sa (de By. and Wen*.), 303 
Pollen-grain, rx, ta, 14, 3 
Pollen-sac, 13 ,1 

Pollen-tube, II, 14, 3 

Pollexfenia (Harv.), 194, 209 

Pollinoid, 7, 183, rqS, 199, U07, 254, 360, 361, 

Polyedriacem, 419 
Polyedriuni (Niig.), nyy, 418, 419 
Polygonum, 364 

— Hydropiper, 351 
Polylmdra, 296, 298, '.‘99, 262 
Polyides (Au.), 202, 209 
I'olyphagus (Nowak.), 314, 346, 297 
■ Kugleiim (Nowak.), 345, 297 
Polypliysa (f,m\%), aSB, 265 

— ■ peniculns (R. Br.), 265 

J’olypodkce.X’, 64, 67, 75, 78, 79, 80, St, 83, 
i2t, 123, 42 , 44 - 56 , 5 B 
, PolyiKKlieJC, 83, 84 
Polypotliinu (B.), 77, 84, 85, 53 , 5 B 

— ■ iciorbizum (Wall.), 53 
Polyporetc, 3()3, 396, 322 , 323 
Polyporus (Mich'.j, 39a, 396, 322 , 323 

— annosu.s (Fr.), 316 

— igniarius (Fr.), 322 , 323 

— obvallatus (Berk, and Cooke), 396 
--sulphureuK(Fr.), 316 

— volvatus (Pk), 396 
Polysaccum (DC.), 399 

Poljjsiphonia (Grev.), 192, 193, 194, aor, 209, 

— opaca (Zan.), 170 
Polysipbonous, xga 
Polyspore, 6 

Polystiebum angulare (Willd.), 69, 48 
Polystigma (Pens.), 360, 372, 385 
Polythnx (Zanarcl), 437 
Polytrichaccse, 146 

Pol^trich^m^yj.), 1:38, IJ9, 14a, 148, 149, 104 j> 

— commune (L,), 104,107,117 
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J‘(il)'l:ricliuni pilift-rtim (Sciireli.), 112 
Folyz<.>iu:i (Suhr)) i‘J 4 

f’ornere, 

l^orc, 154 . 1 H 7 

Pores of J’olypoi'ciu, 303, 322 
Porphyra (Ag.), tSi), ipi:, ipij, 016, an) 

' ■ vulgaris (1,,.), 217 

Porpliyrace.'e, 189, ipo, 196, 19S, 199, ai6, an), 
193-195 

Porphyridium cruciit.mu (Niig.), 416 
Potato-disease, 322 
Pottia (Ehrh.), 147, 149 
Prasiola (Ag.), 217,- 219 
Preissia (Cord,), xG), iyo, 171 
Primary node, iSo 
- root, x8o, 168 

Procarp, lyS, lyri, ar), 176 , 187 , 192 
*' Proenibryo,’ 177, iBo 
‘Proembryonic braiuli,’ 17G 
l^rogametaiige, .'pp), 298 
Prolilio cells, 276 

Prolification, 69 , 139 , 142 , ipei, 289, 104, 171 
Ib'omycolc, 325 , ;r-’9» 3.17, 33 R, 3.S'', 35i< 

3 ^w, 373, 38 b, 39 r, 299, 314 

Propagation, 8 

Propagiile, ry6, 237, 250, 289, 223 , 224 
Prothallium, 10, (see also underVasc.Crvpt., 

Muse., <'<: Char.), 4 , 8, 9 , 14 , 15 , 20 , 29 , 34 - 36 , 
42 , 43 , 50 , 65 , 74 , 78 - 80 , 126,168 
Prothallold branch, 176 
• ■ growth, 70, 48 

Protoctxccacefe, 186, 345, 409, 4x0, 4x3, 44R, 
345"352 

Protococcoideui, 186, 40S, 409, 449, 336-352 
Protococcits (Ag.), 186, 28^, 409, 417, 448, 279 , 
345 

- - pluvialLs (Ktz.), 345 
Protomyces (Ung,), 4, 350, 352, 298 
-• macrosjtorus (Ung.), 348, 298 
Protomycetaeeje, 348, 298 
Protomyxa (Haeck.), 405 
Protoneme, 133, ixs, 136, 140, 2x4, 449, 105 , 

121,126 -^7 0 j i 

Protoplibjein, 59 

Proiopliytxi, a, 3, 4, rSc'i, v.yt), 407, 336-382 
Proto.salviuia (Daws,), 1 1$ 

Protozoa, 456 
i'^rozoo.sporangc, :54rt, 297 
PmnuH^ ;.!64, 373' 

Ibsaroniejn, I'lcf 
P.saronius (Crtrd.), 124, 95 
P.scuclo*bulbil, 70 
Pseudo'conex, tow, '.tie 
Pseudocyst, 410, 4^7, 437, 441, 446 
llseudO'parerK.'hyrae, 1,149, 3 <' 7 i 35^, 358, 

360, 366, 370, ,584, 267 ' 

Pscudopode, 15't, 154,400, 403, 40L*, 443, 131 , 


Pseudo.ramuln.s, 434, 43B, 364 , 366 
PHeudo.s’pora (Cienk.j, 405 
Psilophytou (Daws.), 119 
Psilotem, ex, 53, 61, 119, 40 , 41 
Psilouim (Sw.), 17, 18,19, no, 53, 61, 63, 40 
- triquetrum (Sw,), 6x, 40 
l^teris (E..), 85, 46 , 47 , 64 , 58 
.- aquilina (L,), 73, 76, 77, Sa, 54 

— serrulata (L. fd.), 69, 46 , 47 
Ptnophyton(Daws.), 118 
Ptilota (Ag.), tQ4, 204 
Puccinia (Pers,), 383, 385, 386 

- • coronata (Cord.), 314 

.graroinis (Pm.). 383. 274 , 314 , 315 

..slmmipis (Fckl), 314 

Pu-ff..ball, 3XX, 396 
Pulvinus, 93 


Puuctaria ((Irev.), 187, e.p, ,.•.15 
l^unctariacem, i';,!!, 245 
Pycnitl, 3611, 374 
Pycnochytriiun (de Ilyc), 3,47 
Pyciiophycn.s (Klz.), 035 
f'ycuospore, 362, 374, 375 
Pyrenocarp, 355 

I’yreuomycetes, 3x9,355, 356, 370 
Pyronema(Pci<L'), 356,'"359, 3 ^ 0 , 3G1, 369, 370, 
372, 378, 276 , 306 

- conllucns (Tub), 276 , 306 

Pythium (E^ringsh.), 3x7, 304, 31:9, 330, 331, 

332, 355, 286 

— Chlorucocci (I .ohde), 329 
-- circunuians (I-.ohde), 329 

• de lUirjmntim (Eiesse), 329 

■ ■ entophytum (l*ringsh.), 3'.!() 

- Equiseti (Sad.), 3:;y 

• gracile (Schenk), 329, 286 

■ - intermedium (de ISy.), 329 

proliferuin (de Py.), 329 

vexans(do P>y.), 3'25 ,Uv-J9j377 


(JlUATKKN.VUO.l ('rub), J7.5 


Paoiolakians, yelluw celbs of, 31S 
Kadula (lium.), tGu, 164, 137, 1.41 
— coinplanata (l)um.), 137, 141 
Ralfsja (iJcrk.), 241, 251 
Kalfsiaceaj, 239, 251, 225 
Kumentum, 72 
Ranunculus, 3G4 
Puphe, 421, 3s3 
Raphidiuni (Ktz.), 4x8, 351 
• ■ falcatum (Ktz.), 351 
R.eboulia(l’ladd.), 171 

Recmxtacle, 80, 770, 232, 246, 149-15>1,154,156, 
157; 205, 207, 219 
Receptive spot, 5g, 227 . 

‘ Red snow,’4t6 , 

Rejuvenescence, 223, 274, 281. 

Renaultia (.Stur), 122 

Reproduction, 8 

Reserve-system, 139 

.Rc.sting'Cell, 213, 264, 335, 339, 346, 347 

Resting-spontnge, 333 

Resting-spore, 223, 258, 276, 278, 281, 285, 298, 
:'U5» 3'H» 34.?? 35^'} 33 ^^ 35-9 4*b, 4®7? 43^4 
436, 261, 361. 362 
KeHting-swann*cell, 274 
Resting-zooHiJoraiige, 34G 
Retrogression, 4, 407, 449 
.Rljabdonenia (Ktz.), 423, 424 
RtiacophvHum adnascens (L. & H.), lao, 92 
Khipidonema (Mattir.), 3x9 
Rhizidieie, 344, 34s 
Rhizidium (A. Br.), 346 
Rhizocarpeic, xS, ig, 2 . 1 , 114, 4-19 
Rhiuoclonium (.Ktz.), 276 
Khizoglossum (Presl), 99 
Rhizoid, t6, 132, 139, I'S^j t74> 

239, 241, 342, 273, 277, 282, 2B5, 332, 340, 
345 34I 353, 50, 66,102,153,168, ^0, 

252, ^266, 28'0, 318 
Rhizome, 51, 72, 81, 86 
Rhizomorph, 392, 270, 319 
Rhizomorpha (Roth), 309 
■“*. fragilis (Roth), 319 
Rhizophore, 45 
Rhizophydium (Schenk), 346 
Rhizopoda, 456 
Rhizopus (Enrb.), 339, 294 
- nigricans (EEirb.), 337, 294 
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Rhodoniela (Ag.)j -og 
Rhodonielacere, 209, 170 , 174 
Rhodophyll, 194 
Rhodospermeiiij 191 
Rhodosperminj 194 
Rhodosporefti, 191 
Rhody^menia (Clrev.), 208, 186 
—' bitida (Ktz.)? iQd 

— palraata (Grev.), 209 

— Palmetta (Grev.), 186 
Rhodynieniacea;, 208, 171,186 
Rhytsdolepidfe, 117 
Riccia(L.), 165. 166, 148 

— glatica (L.), 148 
Ricciacea:, 160. 163, 146-148 
Ridge, looj 106, 124, 129, 81 

Riefla (Mont.X 156, 159, t66, 146 

-~heHcophylia(M6nt.), 146 
Rivularia (l^oth), 436, 363 

— fiuitans (Cohn), 436 

— polyactis (Hauck), 363 
Rivulariaoeai, 185, 427, 428, 433, 445, 363-365 
Roccella tinctoria (DC.), 284 

Roestelia (Reh.), 3S6 
Root-cap, t 8, 78, log 
Root-hair, 18, 78 
Rotation of protoplasm,^ 17s, 163 
‘ Royal Fern,’ 73, 90, 66, 67 
Rozella (Cornu), 345, 347 
Rumex, 364 

Ru.ssula adusta (Fr.), 30S 
Rye, 310 

Rytiphlcea (Ag.), 194, 209 


Sacchakomyces (Meyen), 4,3S0, 3S1, 268 , 313 

— albicans (Reess), 3S0 

— cerevisifc (M eyen), 380, 268 , 313 

— ellipsotcleus (Reess), 380 

— JMycoderma (Reess), 380 

— Pastorianus (Reess), 380 
Sacconema (Brzi,), 437 
Sacheria (Sir.), 214 
Saddle, 51 

Salicaceaj, 310 

Salmon-disease, 333 

Salvinia (L.), 17, 18, 25, 31, 7-11 

— natans (L.), 7-11 
SalviniacorE, 12, 13, 20, 25, 114, 7-13 
Saprokgnia (Nees ab Ksenb.), 4, 332, 333, 334, 

335 . 338. 339 , 346, 347 

Saprolegmea;, 4, 30S, 312, 324, 332, 338, 347, 

377 , 291, 292 

Saprophytes, 315, 316, 317, 329, 366, 454 
.Sargasso Sea, 23a 
Saxga.sswm (Ag.), 230, 232, 235, 211 
-™ baccifertim (Ag^, 232, 236, 211 
Scalariform conjugation, 260, 263, 233 , 234 , 236 , 
237 


— tracheide, 18, 76, 98, 123 
Scenedesmus (Mey,), 303, 418, 352 

— obtiisus (Mey.), 352 
ScH2asa(Sm.), 90, 91 
Schizasaceae, 64, 80, 81, 90, 122, 43 , 69 
Schizochlamys (A- Br,), 417, 348 

™ gelatinosa (A. Br,), 348 
Schkogonium (Ktz,), 279 
Schizoraycetes, 433, 449, 379-382 
Schkoneura (Schimp.), 124 
Schkophycete, 408, 336-378 
Sciadiaceat, 4x0, 411 , 

Sciadium (A, Br.), 336 

— arbuscula'(A.' Br,), 336 

Sderenchyrae. 75, X23,,63, 64 , 

Scleroderma (Persi)i 397 


SOR 


Sclerosis, t;S, 30Q, 39 

Sclevotinia (FckL), 373 

— Filckeliana (de By. and Wov.), 361, 374 

— .sclerotiorum (de By,), 360, 361, 373, 374, 
271 


Sclerotium (Tode), 310 

Scolecopteri-s (Stur), 12c, 94 

— polymorpha (Stur), 94 

Scolopendnum(Sm.). Sr, 85, 58 

Scutiform leaf, 28, 8, 9 

Scyaniina (Van Tiegh.), 295 

Scytonema (Ag.), 438, 441, 445, 279 

Scytoriemaceae, 303, 427, 428, 433, 437, 366 , 


Scytonemem, 438, 441, 445, 366 , 367 
.Scytonemin, 427, 437 
Scytosiphon (Ag.), 239, C4B 245 

— lonientarium (Ag.), 246 
Scytosiphonacere, 245 
.Seaweeds, 1S4, 190, 191, 235, 237 
Sebacina (Tub), 389 
Secondary capitulnm, 17S, 163 

— embryo-.sac, 14, 52, 3 

— growth in thickne.ss, 40, 116, T25 

— markings, 420, 353 
prothallium, 39 

Secotium (Kze.), 395 

— erythrocephalum (TuL), 396 
Secreting system, 139 
Sefteribergia (Cord.), 122, 94 

— ophidermatica (Stur), 94 
Seirospora Griffithsiana (ilarv.), 204 
Seirospore, 196, 204, 180 

Selaginella (Spring), ig, 20, 38, 39, 47, 20-27 

— caulescen.s iSpr.), 20 

— denticulata (Lk.), 24 

-- inmqualifolia (.Spr.), 22 , 23 , 25-27 

— Alartensii (Spr.), 20 , 21 
.Selaginellaccui, 12, 13, 18, 19, 3S, us, 130, 

20 - 35 , 87-91 “ - 

Selagmellem, 38,^ 39, 20-27 
.Selena.strunr (Reln.sch), 186, 303 
Seta, 134, 144, 146, 110 , 112 
Sewage-fungus, 454 
Sheath, 50, 428, 430. 434. 4J7 
Shepherd’s Ihirse, 326 
Shieldj 177, 163 

Side-view (of diatoms), 421, 354 
Sieve-hvpba, 5144 
Sieve-plate, 240, 244, 217 
Sieve-tube, 18, 58, 240, 244, 217 
Sigillaria, 1x7, .118, 89 , 91 
Si^jillariostrobuS) 1x7, u8 
Silica, 102, X07, 419, 420 
Siphon, 192 

Siphonem, 186, 280, 281, 290, 308, 410, 248 , 

249 

Siphonocladacea!, 186, 190, 279, 280, 281, '.;88, 
304, 411, 256-^8 
Siphonocladus (Schr.), 289 
Sirogonium (Ktz.), 264, 265, 267 
Sirosiphou (Ktz.), 439, 441, 449 
Sirosiphoneai, 437, 438, 439, 441 
Soknftes(L. 1x9 

Sora.streai, 186, 291, 302, 4x4, 418, 264 , 265 
Sorastrum (Ktz.), 186, 302, 264 

— spinulosum (Nlig.), 264 

Sordaria (Ce.s. and De Not.), 354, 359, 360, 


Sorede, 319, 282 
Sorophore, 37 ,19 
Sorosporium (Rud.), 350, 352 
— Saponarise (Rud.), 331 
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Sonis, 11, '.-in, v!4, 7'.% 711, 04, 196, iv-,;, ::i4^, 

'^’51, 347 > 

SpatogloKsum (Ktz,), M54 
Si-iccial ImiKile-sheuth, un) 

‘ Sperm,’ 7, 8 
‘ Sperm-cell,’ 8 
‘ Spermatirij’^y, 360 
‘ Spermato/oid,’ 8 

S]:)ermO(:arp, 180, em, 165 , 167 , 168 , 199 
‘ Spermr>gonc,[ 7, 360 
Spermothamriion (Ai'escli.), 209, 176 

• hermaphroditum (Niig.X 176 
Sphacelaria (Lyngb.), 241), 223 , 224 

- - cirrhosa (Ag,)! *^ 23 , 224 
Sphacelariaeem, 237, 239, 241, 249, 223 , 224 
Sjihacele, 249, 223 ' 

Sphaeeliri (Lev.), 376, 309 
SphuccloLlmca _(de By.), 352 
. Hydropiperis(de By.;, 350 
Splimrobohis (1 ode), 399 
Sphmrocarpus (Mich.), i6u, 166, 147 

- tcrre.stris (Sm.), 147 
Siihrerococcaceai, 208, 178 , 187 
Sphmrococcus (Stackh.*), 208 
Sphierogonium (Roslaf.), 444 
Sphmroiilea (Ag.), 227, 203 , 204 

• - annulina (Ag.), 226, 203 , 204 
Sphairopleacem, 188, 22a, 226, 203,204 
‘Sph.'cro.sp re,’ 195 

Sphmrozyga (Ag.), 430, 433 
Sphamiaccm, 132, 136, 139, 142, 144, 145, 151 
125-131 

Sphagnum (L.), 138, 156, 172,125-151 

- aciififolium (Khrh.), 125 - 127 , 129-131 
.cyinbifolium (L)iU), 128 

- .sijuarrosum (l*er.s.), 131 
Sphenoglo.ssum (Blmra.), '114 
Sphenophylleie, 129, 130, lOi 
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